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F you are thinking of buying a stove or range, 
| better “look before you leap.” 

We, the largest makers of stoves and ranges in 
the world, have decided to place the stove buyers of 
this country in possession of certain facts on the 
stove and range situation which will enable every 
buyer to safeguard his interests in advance of mak- 
ing a purchase. 

We take this step because we feel that we owe a 
duty to the public which for 40 years has favored 
Garland Stoves and Ranges with overwhelming evi- 
dence of its approval. 

For today you will find Garland Stoves and 
Ranges in over 4,000,000 homes. 

Here, in brief, are the facts: 

The trademark name, “Garland,” on a stove or 
range, because of the quality and service which it 
represents, has become enormously valuable to ‘us. 
We estimate its value at millions of dollars. Behind 
it are 40 years of study, invention, experience, skilled 
workmanship and conscientious effort. 

In recent years some concerns selling stoves and 
ranges have sought to trade on our reputation by 
offering cheap stoves at cheap prices on the repre- 
sentations that such goods are “as good as Gar- 
lands.” ‘The time has come when the protection of 
stove buyers demands that we brand these claims 
as absolutely false. 

The purpose of this announcement is to point out 
to the stove buyer the safety, convenience, satisfac- 
tion and greater economy of buying stoves and 
ranges from established local dealers. 


Pays to Buy Stoves from 
Your Local Dealer 


It pays in satisfaction, safety, convenience and economy 
to buy stoves from your local dealer. His profit per stove 
is very small. He gives you big value for every dollar of 
stove money. 

The idea that your home dealer makes a pocketful of 
money on every stove he sells is utterly ridiculous. Stoves 
are staple merchandise, just like sugar, coffee, salt, calico, 
muslin, etc. The dealer’s profit on a good stove is often 
scarcely more than the amount of freight you would pay 
if-you sent away for it 


How the Home Dealer 
Helps You 


If you have ever wrestled with 
a stove, loading it at the depot, 
carting it home, unloading it, 
getting it out of the crate, putting it 
together, blacking it and possibly 
waiting a couple of weeks for re- 
placement of broken parts before 
being able to use it, you will never 
wish to repeat the performance. 


_ Your home dealer not only gives 
you more stove value for every dol- 
lar you spend, but he saves you a 
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Permanent Satisfaction Better 
Than “30 Days’ Free Trial” 


Thirty days or thirty weeks are no. test of a stove’s 
worth. A good stove must give permanent satisfac- 
tion. .For it’s too expensive and troublesome to be 
buying stoves every few seasons. If you buy a Gar- 
land stove, you have your local dealer at home who 
guarantees you permanent satisfaction; you have the 
excellent product of the biggest stove manufacturers in 
the world, who could never have become the biggest if 
they-had not made the best and most serviceable stoves. , 
It isn’t always easy to send back a stove bought on “30 
Days’ Free Trial.” 










‘Garlands’ 


You Buy 


In view of these great facts, we urge you in your 
interest to go to your local Garland dealer and look at 
Garland Stoves and Ranges. Get bis prices and let 
him show you the points about these stoves which make 
them last longer, burn less fuel and give permanent 
satisfaction. 


We publish Eight handsome Stove 
§ Books F; réé Books, as pictured here. They are 
about different kinds of Stoves, Heaters, Ranges, Cookers, 
Gas Ranges, Furnaces, etc. Which books would you like to 
have? You can have free as many as you choose. 

One of these books, “The Only Safe Way to Buy Stoves 
and Ranges,” tells the pitfalls of buying stoves away from 
home; discussing such subjects as, “Not Easy to Return 
Stoves,” “The Dangers of Buying Sight Unseen,” “Excess 
Freight in Stove Buying,” “30 Days’ Free Trial vs. Perma- 
rie t Satisfaction,” “Delayed Shipments,” “Cheap Rocking 
Chair. Premiums,” etc., etc., etc. This is the first time the 
many disadvantages of buying stoves away from home have 
ever been put in book form. It is a fair, square statement of 
facts—interesting and valuable. We are distributing-tens of 
thousands of them. May we send your copy at once? ~ 

Look at the names of the eight free“books and then put a 
cross oppesite the name of those wanted. (See coupon below.) 
Bettér do this today. Cold weather will soon be here and it’s 
best to be prepared now for ice, snow and bleak weather. 
Address either office. 


The Michigan Stove Company 


Largest Makers of Stoves, Ranges, Gas Ranges 
and Furnaces in the World Chicago 
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pile of trouble, inconvenience, delay 
and dissatisfaction. 


He delivers your stove the day 
you buy it—no waiting to fill orders 
—no aggravating freight delays. 


He delivers your stove in good 
shape. If the railroad company 
smashes up-a stove, the dealer, not 
you, adjusts the trouble. ij 


The same home dealer delivers 
your stove set up, blacked and pol- 
ished—ready for business. By you Mrs. 
there’s no carting it, no setting it up, 
no polishing. Moreover, your local 
Garland dealer will give you ten . 
times more liberal credit terms and free trial-terms than 
anybody else in the world. And you don’t have to tell 
him your family history, either. Are not these many 
advantages in home-dealing well worth considering? 
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Getting Full Value from Feeding Stuffs 


Concentrated Grain Feeds Are Needed by Stock--Protein the Material Demanded--Carbohydrates Should Be Raised 
Not Bought—Great Difference in Value off Mill Feeds--Compare Composition and Cost--How to 
Estimate Relative Values--Then, Aim to Obtain Varieiy and Succulence---By Charles W. Burkett 


HE farm is a carbohydrate factory. 

It supplies this constituent well 

and abundantly. It is the excep- 

tion only when an additional pur- 

chase of this food material is 
necessary. And yet, from the very nature of 
feeding stuffs, every time grain is purchased 
the carbohydrates are included. The man 
who raises little hay or corn stover, or corn, 
and who buys these materials, does so at 
little or no profit if he raises live stock for 
meat or milk. Consequently, his problem is 
different from the man who is in need of 
protein. only. This carbohydrate buyer, 
however, along the general run,.is on the 
wrong track. 

The hays, stover and corn for work ani- 
mals and fattening stock should be grown at 
home and not bought. This statement 
expresses the pith of the experience of suc- 
cessful stockmen everywhere. Our best feed- 
ers do buy some grain. Indeed, some of our 
most successful farmers are the heaviest buy- 
ers of mill feeds. They do this because they 
want their rations to be rea- 
sonably well balanced. They 
have found that it pays them 
to do this. Often they sell 
hay or oats when these are 
demanded at good prices, and 
with the money received they 
take home other more con- 
centrated protein feeds to 
make more profitable the 
coarse farm-raised feeds. 

Two mistakes stand out 
conspicuously in the feed lot. 
One is the use of home-grown 
feeds only. The other is in 
the unwise and extravagant 
use of purchased foods of a 
grain nature without a proper 
regard for the material they. 
contain. In this matter just a 
few principles will help define 
the situation. Farm animals 
require for food five groups of 
materials. These are: Protein, 
the flesh and muscle makers; 
carbohydrates and fat, the 
heat, fat and energy — pro- 
ducers; mineral matter, the 
bone maker; and water. Each 
of these has a special duty to 
perform, and if any one is 
denied, the animals suffer be- 
cause the material needed was 
lacking. One of.the reasons 
why the best returns are not 
always had from farm stock 
is because the food given has 
been ‘improperly provided. 
The production of milk and 
butter per cow in this country is ridiculously 
low. If figured on the basis of cost of pro- 
duction, the average cow just pays the cost 
of her keep. Yet it has been proven time 
and again that if these little yielding cows, 
for instance, are properly fed, they give a 
different accounting of the feod they consume. 

On a good many farms the home-grown 
feeds do not fill the bill. Because one or 
more materials is lacking, the efficiency of 
the food ration is at a low level. From the 
_ standpoint of the dairy farmer, for instance, 
.the grass hays are not the ideal roughage 





the largest in the world. 


the fleece on the offspring. 


materials for dairy cows. The same is true 
of corn stover. But both are satisfactory 
as a part of the ration. A good flow of milk 
is dependent upon a reasonably large amount 
of protein in the feed. The grass hays and 
corn stover, and even oats and corn, are all 
insufficiently supplied with this protein con- 
stituent. And yet, throughout the land the 
bulk of the dairy rations is based on these 
foods, and in the large number of cases they 
form the sole supply of dairy feed. 

The experiences of our successful dairymen 
indicate that bigger production and better 
financial returns follow, when in addition to 
these home-grown materials there is given 
also other foods largely of a _ by-product 
nature to supplement these farm-raised feeds. 
When this is done a libera! allowance of pro- 
tein may be had. The practice followed by 
farmers in some sections of disposing of 
timothy hay and oats, and even of corn, for 
by-product foods that are heavy carriers of 
prctein, is both wise and profitable. Of 
course, some roughage material is necessary 





The Justly Popular Lincoln Sheep 


uf all breeds of sheep the Lincoln is most noted for its size. 


and this roughage material should be home 
grown. But thé legumes should form the 
basic supply. As soon as a farm is properly 
organized and put into shape for the produc- 
tion of legumes, these hays will more and 
more be depended upon as a basic food for 
all farm animals. With these will go also 
corn silage, and soiling and.~-—"'re crops. 

"If the farm supplies all of the clover or 
alfalfa or cowpea hay and corn silage, there 
will not be needed very much purchased grain. 
The man who depends upon corn stover and 
grass hay is the one who will be forced to 


Because of their strong, sturdy frames and their 
long, heavy fieeces they are popular in Australia and America for cross- 
ing upon certain grades of Merinos to increase the size and weight of 
While the faces of the Lincolns are not 
attractive, the fleeces are particularly handsome and impressive. 


buy the largest quantity of mill feed. If he 
would have a balanced ration, he must buy 
his protein. The great trouble is too Many 
users of mill feeds get their supplies blindly. 
They buy without thinking as to what they 
need, or as to what they get. I want to 
impress the idea that it is protein that is 
most needed. Our farm crops, as has been 
stated, carry but small quantities of this con- 
stituent. It is disposed of in the richer 
grains and in seeds like wheat or cottonseed 
meal. Taking these two materials as exam- 
ples, the miller buys the wheat to make into 
flour, and he has by-products—bran and mid- 
dlings—both of which are carriers of consid- 
erable protein. The cotton oil mill buys the 
cotton seed, because of the oil the seed con- 
tains and as a by-product-the meal results: 
and it is a very heavy carrier of protein. In 
these and other instances. where farm grain 
is sold, the protein departs from the farms. 
Unless brought back, it is lost to these farms, 
and if lost, the’ land loses in fertility and 
the stock are denied an important food con- 
stituent. The feeder’s busi- 
ness is to remedy this loss. 
Unless abundantly supplied 
with clover and alfalfa, he 
ordinarily will need the pro- 
tein, especially if he feeds 
young stock or dairy cattle. 
But in making his selection, 
he must purchase (if he is 
going to make his purchase 
scientifically) the concen- 
trated feeds that give him the 
largest quantity of protein at 
the least cost per pound. Con- 
sequently, the guaranteed 
analysis of a food is an impor- 
tant guide that must not be 
ignored. Our dairymen have 
learned that between corn and 
eottonseed meal they get more 
milk from the cottonseed meal 
than from the corn, although 
in a ton of both there are 2000 
pounds. Dairymen know, 
however, that in the ton of 
corn, there are but 150 pounds 
of digestible protein; while in 
the cottonseed meal there are 
750 pounds of protein, or five 
times as much as in the corn, 
The corn may be the cheaper 
per ton, but the question is, 
what is the relative cost of the 
protein? This question can be 
answered very easily. 

If cottonseed meal costs de- 
livered $35 a ton, each pound 
of digestible protein will cost 
less than 4% cents. If corn 
is worth $25 a ton, each pound of protein will 
cost about 16 cents a pound. In other words, 
a pound of protein in corn will cost nearly 
four times as much as a pound of protein 
in cottonseed meal. This clearly shows that 
the dairy farmer will lose —” if. he pur- 
chases corn to feed his cows, providing; of 
course, that cottonseed meal is available. But 
if cottonseed meal is not available other feed- 
ing stuffs cam be had. The buyer of grain 
feeds should consider his purchasé in this 
light. ~ There is considerable variation in the 

[To Page 329.] 
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PHILADELPHIA MILK PROBLEMS 


Open Letter by President J. W. Pancoast 
to Interstate Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion—Health Board Restrictions—Milk 
Costs~Care of Herds 


Dairymen who sell milk in Philadelphia 
and its vicinity will soon have added another 
year to those preceding, in which there has 
been little or no profit in milk production. 
The high cost of feed, the long drouth, and 
to some extent, the increased requirements 
of the Philadelphia board of health, have 
made the cost high, but the price at which 
milk could be sold has not auvanced pro- 
portionately. Members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Interstate milk producers’ asso- 
ciation and others, have been assured by the 
health authorities that whereas this year, 
milk was required to be delivered in Phila- 
delphia at a temperature not exceeding 60 
degrees, next year a temperature not exceed- 
ing 50 degrees will be required. 

Nor is this the whole story. We lave rea- 
son to believe that next year, or in the near 
future, more or less expensive changes in the 
stables, in the care of the cows, and in 
the whole dairy outfit will be insisted upon. 
One prominent agricultural writer estimates, 
that whereas some years since an investment 
of $5 a head was sufficient to furnish hous- 
ing and other equipment for the dairy, under 
the requirements now demanded it will cost 
an investment of $100 a head to comply. 

No practical dairyman need be told how 
much more difficult and expensive, and nerve 
wearing during the whole of the heated term, 
and in warm weather at other seasons, it is 
to reduce and hold milk at 50 degrees than 
it is at 60 degrees. The erection and filling 
of ice houses or the costly purchase of ice 
from day to day, the labor in either case 
necessary in handling (no small item as those 
with experience know), ice boxes and the 
daily lifting of the heavy cans in and out 
and exceeding care and constant watchfulness 
are all involved. 

If the retail price is to remain at 8 cents, 
as one of the dealers according to the papers 
had said, and if this gentleman is one of 
the largest dealers in the city, as is probable 
from known declarations, and can, therefore, 
do much to make his word good, and if 
while milk retails at 8 cents a quart, the 
dealer cannot afford to pay more than an 
average of 4 cents a quart to the farmer, 
as seems to be their unanimous sentiment, 
and is apparently substantiated by the num- 
ber of smaller dealers who of late years have 
quit the business, it follows that unless we 
act in unity and with vigor that the price 
next year will remain the same as it has been 
in this and years immediately preceding. Do 
you purpose to submit to these conditions? 
If you do not what are you willing to do? 
I have given thought to this subject, both 
because I am a partner in the product of a 
large dairy-and for other reasons. I address 
you now, simply as one individual producer 
to another. 

Effort has been made ifi the past to induce 
shippers to equip themselves with the neces- 
sary separators and churning plants, to take 
care of. their milk when city prices were 
not satisfactory. That effort, so far, has been 
unsuccessful. When the supply of milk is 
not in excess of the demand, the united 
refusal of farmers to deliver their milk to 
a dealer’s receiving plant, unless the price 
was advanced, in several instances has been 
entirely successful. So far as I know, it has 
been resorted to only when conditions were 
favorable. I suggest for next year an ampli- 
fication of that method. 

I strongly recommend that not later than 
October 20 every producer whose milk goes 
into the Philadelphia market, or into that 
of cities in the vicinity having similar regula- 
tions, whether by direct shipment or through 
the receiving plants of dealers, notify his 
dealer or ‘creamery man that on and after 
November 1, 1911, until November 1, 1912, 
the price of milk will be 5 cents a quart, or 
its equivalent delivered in the city. 

If before that date. notification in writing 
is not received accepting that price, all Ship* 





pers who have not received such notification 
should stop shipping, and decline to begin 
until that price is granted. At that time of 
the year production is at or near its lowest. 
There is less milk to be made into butter and 
less difficulty, under farm conditions, in mak- 
ing it into butter, than at any other season. 
Such action will enable the dealers to know 
in advance what the price will be, and they 
can govern themselves accordingly. 


Board of Health Regulations 


The board of health can exact such require- 
ments as it deems advisable, and we can try 
production under the new conditions one year 
and govern ourselves the next, by the result 
of our. experience and by the prospective 
expenses impending demands at that time 
may imply. I believe that with the demon- 
strated reluctance of farmers to equip them- 
selves with suitable plants to market their 
product in other than a liquid form, no other 
method is so practical. It gives the dealers 
ample warning as to what should be their 
wholesale and retail prices. 

It is probably better for all concerned, that 
the rise in the retail price, if such rise must 
come, should come at once. If the need of 
better milk is as urgent as is urged, the 
sooner it is supplied the better. That sup- 
ply will come far sooner if the price received 
will warrant the increased expense than if it 
will not. It certainly is best for the farmer 
and the dealer, each of whom must lose 
money if, with an increased cost of production 
and distribution, the selling price remains 
the same. Such an advance is particularly 
in the interest of the smaller dealers, whose 
business will be ruined if the farmers who 
ship direct cannot obtain a price that will 
enable them to conform to the increased 
hygienic and temperature requirements. 

Since the price would be uniform every 
month, it will behoove the dealers to stipu- 
late that there be no obligation on their part 
to accept a production in summer excessively 
exceeding that of winter. I suppose that the 
highest production in summer should not be 
much more than double that of the smallest 
in winter. Write me whether these sugges- 
tions seem to you practical, and whether or 
not you are inclined to adopt them. No dairy- 
man need expect he will receive the price 
suggested simply for its asking. The dealers 
will have to be shown just how earnest and 
determined you are. How long that will 
require cannot be foretold, but the time will 
be less in November than in any other month. 
It will depend upon the unanimity with which 
we act. It is certain, if an agreement to pav 
a satisfactory price cannot be secured then, 
it is useless to endeavor to get-it later, 

Some men who deliver their milk to the 
receiving plants of dealers or of independent 
middlemen, may think, that inasmuch as the 
requirements of the Philadelphia board of 
health have not affected them this summer, 
they will continue to escape in the future 
and, therefore, are not interested in demand- 
ing an increased price. Since, if the direct 
shipper be compelled to meet requirements 
to secure better milk far more exacting than 
those demanded of farmers delivering to 
receiving plants, the whole effort becomes 
the merest farce, the latter being so-great a 
factor in the total supply. it is certain the 
discrimination will not continue. All pro< 
ducers for the Philadelphia market should 
therefore realize that they are equally inter- 
ested and should act in unison. Where pro- 
ducers cannot be subjected to the Philadel- 
phia demands, a modified price seems only 
fair. 

Let no farmer who will not refuse to 
deliver his milk for the city market on 
November 1, unless he has a satisfactory 
guarantee that he will be paid 5 cents for 
the year, subsequently complain that dairying 
is unprofitable. The opportunity to make it 
profitable is within our reach. Let us “put 


up” a resolute and united effort to get 
a higher price, or “shut up” with our 
complaints. 


While any farmer may legally declare his 
intentions and ask his neighbors what theirs. 


may be, it is illegal for men selling. outside. - 
of their state to agree through ‘a ‘meeting’ , 


or privately to take united action toward 
securing an increased price, or, for that mat- 
ter, any price. In other words, whilé identi- 
cal action where each man acts independently 
and of his own volition is legal, the same 
course, through an agreement of two or more 
persons to pursue that course, is illegal, if 
done by men engaged in interstate business. 

Where citizens do not ship milk out of their 
own state, the Sherman anti-trust law does 
not apply and meetings may be held and 
united action agreed upon and taken. This 
permits such procedure where milk is sold 
to a receiving plant in the same state as that 
in which the seller resides, whether or not 
the milk is ultimately shipped outside that 
state. 


KILN DRY THE SEED CORN 
WILLIAM A. FREEHOFF, WISCONSIN. 


Now that first-class seed corn is selling for 
$3 a bushel, and even more, a good many 
farmers are going into the business of breed- 
ing seed corn for sale. Yet very few take the 
precautions to cure and store their corn 
properly. 

Last spring I bought a bushel! of Silver 
King from a breeder of good reputation. The 
ears were nice and large and the kernels 
excellent, but it seemed to me that some of 
the cobs were a little moldy. Rats had got™ 
into the crate also, either at the dealer’s or 
on the train. Upon testing the corn I found 
much of low vitality and it did not grow 
nearly as well as the Golden Glow corn I 
bought from another dealer. 

The cause of this poor corn was probably 
imperfect drying and improper storage dur- 
ing winter. It is very likely that the breeder 
did not kiln dry his crop or stere it in a dry 
well ventilated place until spring. 

The greatest danger to seed corn is in the 
fall. If it is not perfectly dry by the time 
the cold weather of November and December 
sets in there is every likelihood of loss by 
frost. Seed corn that is stored in dry, well- 
ventilated places before October 20, will be in 
good condition in the spring. 


A Special Curing House 


The only proper way-to handle any amounts 
of seed corn is by the erection of a special 
curing house. This need not be very expen- 
sive, as it is a simple building placed on con- - 
crete piers, over which pans have been in- 
verted to exclude rats and mice. Sills, either 
of solid timber or built up, may be of any 
material, although neither they nor the 
girders which carry the joists should be of 
poor quality. There is no necessity for mor- 
tising and tenoning. The floor should be 
good and tight and drop siding is the best 
material for the walls. Any water-tight ma- 
terial may compose the roof. A chimney 
should be built at one end and a small steel 
stove placed at the other to supply enough 
heat to dry the corn quickly. Plenty of 
windows and ventilating slides should be 
provided in the walls.. Anybody at all skilled 
with tools can put up one of these drying 
houses for the cost of materials and his own 
time. . 

Pleasant Work for Winter 


The corn may be kept in the racks uatil 
some winter day when there is time.to crate 
it. This can be done very comfortably on ac- 
count of the stove. To safeguard absolutely 
against mice it is a good plan to inclose the 
Slits of the crate with cheap screening. If 
the ears are perfectly dry it will not hurt 
them to lie in contact with each other. 

But before crating the corn it is well to 
test all ears carefully as you really would not 
Want to send out seed that will not grow. 
The common square box tester, often de- 
stribed, is one of the best. You will find that 
those ears you dried in open sheds will not 
test nearly as well as those kiln dried in a 
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PIGS IN ALFALFA 


A. JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 


I saw one of the most interesting, pleasing 
and attractive sights on the farm last” week, 
a drove of full-blooded Berkshire pigs in an 
alfalfa - patch. The pigs were young and 
thrifty, and getting thriftier every day. The 
average weight was not far from 140 to 150 
pounds each. With pork at present price, 
the pig is a “thing of beauty” sure enough. 
The illustration shows only a small portion 
of the pigs on the farm, there being fully 
100 head, all told, and at least a dozen more 
pig. precincts to hear from. While the pro- 
prietor has many farm features, of which he 


may be justly proud, he perhaps takes 
more pride in his pigs and alfalfa than in 
anything else. Each crop in. its line is 


a success. 

With ample grazing facilities for the pigs 
all summer, and sweet potato culls and corn 
nubbins in the fall to round up on, pork can 
be made as cheaply in eastern Virginia as in 
Iowa. An April pig can be easily made to 
dress 150 pounds or upward before Christmas 
without extra feed or forcing. It is the light- 
weight pig here which brings the most money 
a pound, and the light pig is most easily, 
quickly and cheaply made. The last 50 pounds 
on the pig cost more than the first 100 
pounds. I mean where the pig is kept until 
he weighs anything in excess of 150 pounds. 
In fact, it is the “sooner” lamb, pig and 
chick that pays best. 

Referring.to the alfalfa paich in which 
the pigs are grazing, I learned that 1910 was 
the second year it had been cut. The photo- 
graph was taken between November 15 and 20. 
The patch was cut five times last season, and 
yet the alfalfa was 12 to 18 inches in hight 
when the photograph was taken. In the five 
cuttings from this patch in 1910 there was 
taken 55 two-horse wagon loads of the finest of 
fodder. A very conservative estimate of the 
weight is six tons to the acre. I questioned 
the proprietor very carefully as to whether 
it required any special fitness, knowledge or 
sleight-of-hand performance to raise the pigs 
to maturity, and found nothing but plain, 
practical good sense. Good, clean, sleeping 
quarters, well-drained yards and lots, regu- 
larity in feeding, summer grazing, a change 
of feed now and then, that was about all. 
But the alfalfa requires care, 


growing 





skill, good judgment and management. To 
be suecessful, preparation must be made at 
least two years in advance. A few of the 
essentials necessary to secure success in east- 
ern Virginia follow: Good surface or tile 
drainage, thorough subsoiling to get the soil 
in fine physical condition, let previous crop 
be such as to call for thorozgh elimination 
of weeds and weed seed, insist upon getting 
the very best seed possible regardless of cost, 
a good application of lime, thoroughly worked 
into the soil, a uniform distribution of a lib- 
eral quantity of seed, covering lightly and 
as evenly as possible, and lastly, rolling the 
newly seeded land immediately after sowing, 
unless the land be wet. 

The man from whom I secured this infor- 
mation subsoiled with a plow that could be 
run to a depth of 32 inches if desired. He 
leaves the subsoil down, simply loosening it 
up, thus adding to the “lung power” of the 
soil and giving the plant roots a chance 


to forage over much great space for 
sustenance. 
Each of the five cuttings made in 1910 


was made just as the plant began to grow 
again from the base. As soon as nature 
began to hint at the new growth, the old 
growth was promptly cut, and thus the crop 
was kept growing all summer without check 
or hindrance. It is as yet undecided how 
long one can expect to take six tons of cured 
forage per annum from the same soil, with- 
out giving some special treatment and what 
such treatment should be. These points 
are receiving the careful attention of the 
grower. 

Alfalfa is one of the best friends the farmer 
has from another point of view. It not only 
encourages a man to free his land from all 
noxious growth, but as it is cut so frequently 
during the growing season, no weeds go to 
seed. If now and then unwelcome visitors 
put in an appearance, they come to an 
untimely end without being permitted to 
mature their seeds. Chemical analysis testi- 
fies as to the high feeding value of this crop. 
In fact, it is such a fine crop to. raise, that 
it fully justifies all the pains; preparation 
and price paid for it. With 100 head of well- 
bred pigs, and 15 to 20 acres of good alfalfa, 


@ man can soon establish a good bank 
account, and make an easy living. There 
should be pigs and alfalfa on every farm 


of 80 acres and upward in eastern Virginia. 


FULL VALUE FROM FEEDING STUFFS 
[From Page 327.] 


They range in price from 
$20 to $35 a ton. Between some of them 
there is a difference of but $3 or $4 a ton, 
and often the feed selling at a lower price 
contains more protein than another feed at 
a higher cost. If the buyer will make a list 
of the foods that are available to him and 
will get the cost per ton of each and then 
from the analysis ascertain the number of 
pounds of protein that each contains, he will 
be able to determine pretty accurately what 
each pound of protein in each feeding stuff 
costs. 

Of course, this method of reckoning ignores 
the carbohydrates and fats contained jin the 
feeding stuffs. The purchaser of feeds who 
has a shortage of the fats and carbohydrates 
will take into consideration the quantity of 
these materials contained in the feeding stuff 
purchased. A man is abundantly sup- 
plied with farm-raised materials will make it 
his point to get the largest quantity of protein 
in the food at the least cost per ton. 

In the purchase of feeding stuffs there are 
individual qhestions that are to be considered. 
You may not have a silo, and therefore may 
want a succulent food, and if you do you can 
secure this in beet pulp-or molasses. If for 
some reason you need mineral material or 
food of a meaty nature, you can resort to the 
brans, or meat scraps, or tankage. Gener- 
ally, however, you will find most available 
the highly concentrated advertised goods 
everywhere—the gluten feeds and meals, cot- 
tonseed meal and a dozen or more equally 
well known. And these, when figured on the 
basis of variety and cost per pound of protein 
will meet your needs. Purchased in this 
manner the selection will be made intelli- 
gently and should give in return an increased 
production of milk, butter or growth, and 
also greater fertility to the land, because of 
the manure now rich in nitrogen that will 
from the organized protein. 


cost of grain feeds. 


who 


come 


Look After Breeding—The fact that dairy- 
men have devoted more’ attention to other 
phases of their dairying than to the breeding 
and development of the cow is one of the 
reasons why so many of our dairy herds are 
not capable of returluuing a profit from their 
food and cost of care. 
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White Lead on the Parm 
Weather Insurance 


You insure your farm buildings 
against fire, yet there ma 
be a bit of damage done 

How about weather insurance? 
buildings protected 


that are sure to come 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil offer perfect protection. The 
weather simply can’t get through to start its de- 
structive work. Good white lead paint gets into 
every’pore and seam, and bolds like a nail. 
sticks and wears as no other paint does, 

Our Free Painting Helps... We will send you 
free, on request, color schemes and miscellaneous 
painting instructions that you will find of real, 
practical value. Ask for Helps 3107 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Cleveland Chicago 

















The Steel Roof 
That Lasts a Lifetime 


And Makes Money for You 
When Your Neighbors See It 








Edwards Interlocking 
les last as long as your building stands. 
roved on thousands of homes and farm 

buildings. That’s wh 

ing off old wood shingles, cheap tile and tar 
preparations and putting on the everlasting 


Edwards Interlocking 
“Reo” Steel Shingles 


No wear-out to them. No repair 
On, your roofing troupes 





thousands are tear- 
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$10,000 Guaranty Bond Against Lightning 
balling than than any o gir better eee ce ton 


We havea Gpocial Sar piaae 
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THE EDWARDS MFG. co. 
pa em Street A Ceacienatt, Chie 
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shee Low 
STEEL WHEELS 


one-half as much go wood, 
ting = ante expense. 
change your wooden wheels 
Empire Stee] Wheels - time in5 minutes. 
low-priced Empire Handy Wago 

Empire Mfg. Co., Box79- MQuiney, it. 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


Heavily Galvanized W: 


and 

sallothers, Lowest 

rices ever — 26-inch 

og Fence iGo. 47-inch 

60-inch Poultry Fence 30e. 

te the Farmer Under Our 
30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
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Stable Feeding for Cattle 


INDIANA 














With reference to cattle feeding for 
beef purposes the coming fall and win- 
ter, there is a prospect of a great 
shortage in the corn crop. The hay 
yield, too, has been very light. To 
make the situation still more complex, 
pastures are not very brown and bare 
and even with the most seasonable 
weather Cannot afford much falf pas- 
turage. 

It is the opinion of those who are 
in touch with the situation that the 


corn crép will be nearly 50% light. 
Theer is afi abundance of fine, bright 








WwW. A. G, 





straw, and: perhaps there will be much 
corn fodder that can and will be 
shredded... These two roughages make 


it possible to winter many young cat- 
tie fairy well, but they are of little 
value in high feeding of beef cattle 
during the coming winter. -Good oat 


straw, or What is still better, oat hay, 
mowed w'thout being threshed, is very 
good feed for. fattening cattle, but 


wheat straw and fodder, shredded or 
otherwise, are hard to introduce into 
a ration that will be of any value to 
cattle being: fattenéd by high feeding 
on graih. The fact that there is a 
hay shortage, and will surely be a 
shortage in corn in nearly every sec- 
tion of the country, makes the mattér 
of grain feeding of beef cattle rather 
serious. 

Something must be said regarding 
the. old methods of cattle feeding to 
see wherein they were. Wasteful.and 
wrong in general principle, and un- 
profitable to the feeders. I am thor- 
oughly convinced now, and believed to 
some extent then; that if it had not 
been that the hogs followed the cat- 
tle, the work of feeding would ac- 
tually have been done at a loss. I 
have fed cattle on shock corn in the 


pasture and have received but very 
slight returns in weight gained in 
comparison with the grain fed. Other 


similar methods brought no better re- 
turns. The pastures were fertilized by 
“the manure and litter, yet at the same 
time were so tramped that they pre- 
duced little grass the following sea- 
son. The feed lots general'y became 
so muddy that the grain was trampled 
so deeply under foot that the hogs 
could never find it. The whole busi- 
ness was wasteful, disagreeable and 
extremely unprofitable. The cattle 
feeder that makes money feeding cat- 
tle in this day must adopt business- 
like methods. 


Feed the Cattle in Stables 


When I used to feed cattle for the 
winter ‘market, I tried every way of 
outdoor feeding, but finding them all 
wasteful, laborious and dirty, and in 
addition ‘ unprofitable, I gradually 
adopted stable feeding. I first began 
feeding the milk cows in the stable, 
allowing them to run loose for a part 
of the day. I came to the conclusion 
that it would be just as profitable to 
feed the steers indoors as the milk 
cows, 

The first trials were made in sheds. 
The cattle ate from troughs.and could 
run in and out. This method was not 
satisfactory unless with polled or de- 
horned cattle. If the steers possessed 
horns, there was generally a great 
deal of trouble going on. I then tried 
the loose box stall method and finally 
adopted the swinging stanchion meth- 
od, with floor as for dairy cows. I 
now recommend this method to. all 
who wish to get the greatest amount 
of weight on in the le st time, with 
the least amount of grain. There 
are some who will object to the neces- 
sary expense for such a method of 
feeding. -I will give one: case to show 
how such a method pays. Not far 
from jgmy place is a dairy farm with a 
herd of 30 cows. By feeding these 
cows in a stable with stanch‘ons, the 
annual expenses were lessened $2000 
over *the out-of-door method. The 
saving came in’ time, feed and labor. 
I believe the same saving will result 
with fattening steers. 

For economical feéding of beef cat- 
tle in stalls and stanchions, especially 
during thetimes of short crops and con- 
sequent inflation of. prices, I would ad- 
Vise putting most of th. clover -hay 
through a power cutter. Some uncut 
hay can be fed during the middle of 
the day or at night. For high feeding 
on ground mixed grain and mill feed, 
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I recommend in connection with such 
feed. that the cut hey be dampened 
and the feed and hay be mix into a 
chop. Mix in the proportions of one 
gallon of corn meal, one gallon of 
bran and wheat middfings, tea bushel 
of the cut hay. Give all at night and 
morning that the gattle will cleam up. 
At noon give a moderate feed of mixed 
ground grain, together with some un- 
cut hay. 

Oat hay or straw can be cut the 
same as clover and mixed with ground 
grain. If clover is high in price, the 
oat hay or straw makes a profitable 
substitute. The ‘underlying idea of all 
that has been said is to feed the, cattle 
abundantly with flesh and fat-forming 
feeds, and yet economize on food 
material. 

I believe that a cattle feeder should 
put into practice some of the meth- 
ods that he sees around him. It will 
be to -his advantage to study ~ the 
methods of feeding dairy cattle, for 
the’same methods that’ produce a good 
milk flow will. enable the feeder to 


grow large, fet high grade beef ani- 
mals. I have never had any expe- 
rience in feeding silage, but. 1 would 


infer that-it would prove just as suc- 
cessful in the case of fattening cattle 
as it has with dairy feeding. 





Factors in Beef Production 





So many things’ have to do with 
profit in the production of beef that 
the problem becomes. complex.” Prob- 
ably the most important one is* the 


matter of age. It isa pretty wel rec- 


ognized principle that the young ani-- 


mal puts on gain at smaller expense 
than the older one, consequently, 
measuring by this principle alone the 
young animals should always be 
placed in the feed lot. There are 
other influences, howéver. .The con- 
dition of the animal when it goes into 
the feed lot is important. Then, too, 
the demands of the market must not 
be overlooked. Some beef markets 
require animals of moderate finish. 
As a rule, however, the fatter the 
animals, within certain limits, the 
higher the_price paid by the buyer. 
Consequently, the older and more ma- 
ture animals are apt to reach the de- 
sired state of fatness sooner than will 
a very.young animal. 

As the fattening period .progresses 
the cost of putting on ficsh becomes 
greater and greater, consequently, the 
animal that will go into the feed lot 
and fatten with the greatest rapidity 
is the one that is the most profitable. 
Then, very thin animals usually sell 
for the least as feéders, This makes 


dhe margin between the buying and 


selling price wider, and, consequently, 
it might frequently pay to buy very 
thin animals provided they had good 
quality and the feeder knew how to 
make them gain rapidly. The price 
of feed, of course, has a great deal 
to do with this proposition. 
Then, too, hogs which follow 
cattle must not be forgotten. 
ing shelled corn 
with some waste. On most-farms the 
corn is either fed in the broken ear 
condition or shelled. Consequently, 


the 
Feed- 


hogs must always have a part in 
the cattle feeding proposition. The 
amount of corn that will pass 


through the animal undigested will 
depend somewhat upon the condition 
of the cattle. If the cattle are in 
prime condition they will digest larger 
quantities than if they are not doing 


very well, The universal practice is 
to have hogs follow the cattle, and 
the amount of pork produced in this 


way is a very considerable item in 
reckoning profits. Of course, this va- 
ries widely. It varies because of the 
kind of corn used, because of the 
Season, and the number of hogs that 
follow. If cattle are being fed very 
heavily, the amount of pork produced 
will be large. During the early part 
of the feeding period, whén only so 
much grain ag is consumed promptly 
is used, the waste will be slight. It 
will not do, however, to leave hogs 
out of the reckoning. 

Beef on High-Priced Land—It is 
generally said that it is unprofitable 
to feed cattle here in Illinois on $150 
to $175 land. If you had been with 
me last winter, on the occasion of a 
visit ta the university of Illinois, you 
would have seen a number of bunches 
of cattle all fed in small lots, and a 
profit made on every bunch of cattle 
fed. If they can make: 
under the conditions 
must have, a profit can be 
intelligent feeding on our 
{Phil S. Haner. . * 
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Selection of Seed Corn 


R. B, SULLIVAN, DINWIDDIE COUNTY, VA 





Theré is only one right way to ob- 
tain the best corn for seed. That is 
from ideal stalks while still standing 
in the field. There are many wrong 
ways of selécting seed corn and select- 
ing from -the ‘crib is inexcusably 
wrong. I had rather pay $5 a bushel 
for seed corn selected from detasseled 
sta’ks were all objectionable stalks 
surrounding them had-been detasseled 
than to plant crib selected seed as @ 
gift. 

What I mean by ideal. stalks are 
those having short joints and broad 
blades. As;a rule-that type of stalk 
bears the largest ears. . There is now 
and then a ‘stalk of opposite type 
with large ears, but it is usually due 
to favored condition of soil or loca- 
tion. These exceptions are what one 
is likely to get when selecting from 
the crib. 

There is good reason for finding the 
largest ears on stalks having short 
joints and broad: blades. The food 
that develops ears is largely. stored 
first inthe stems and-blades of fod- 
der, therefore, the stalks having most 
joints wih have most blades, and the 
broader.the blades the- more food to 
develop ears. Have you never ob- 
served the coloring matter disappear 
_from day te day from the blades of 
fodder as the ear was developing? 
The fodder is giving up its food and 
life, as it were, for the development of 
the ear. When the ear is fully ma- 
tured the fodder is dead. It has 
served its purpose. 





Handling Com Stover 


A. H. JUDY, DARKE COUNTY, 0 





We go into the field when the corn 
has sufficiently ripened to harvest it 
in shocks and with a corn binder. 
Cut and bind it, gathering in wind- 
rows. We have two good hands to 
shock after the binder. If the two 
cannot keep up, the rest: lies over as 


a rule without ‘serious injury. We 
shock it over .a three-joint buck, 
namely, a’ scantling with two legs. 


trestle-like one end and a five-eighth 
hole through the scantling about 30 
inches from the end, through which 
passes an iron rod .orizontally. [ 
shock bundles to the amount of about 
120 his in a shock.” Let it stand 
about three weeks. 

I haul in a rick where you can set 
a husker alongside the rick and later 
in season husk, running the shredded 
stover in the mow where it will sweat 
out. We feed this to our horses, and 
they thrive equallyas well aswith hay. 
A ton will feed about two-thirds as 
Yong as a ton of timothy hay. The 
refuse makes good bedding for the 
stall, and it is always ready to haul 
from the barn to the field and scatter. 
I have found this a very satisfactory 
way to use the corn stover. Corn 
that makes 70 bushels an acre will 
yield about 1% tons of stover. It 
will cost $2 to cut it up, $2.80 for the 
machine and $2.80 for hauling; a total 
of $7.60. _It is worth 3% cents a 
bushel to crib from stalk at $2.45 an 
acre, leaving the stover in the mow 
at cost of $5.15 a ton, a very cheap 
hay. 

Bees’ Nature Changed—TI think the 
nature of bees today is not the same 
that it was a few years ago. I think 
the nature cf swarming is just the 
same, and the bees are swarming just 
as they used to swarm, because of in- 
stinct, and so far as any progress be- 
ing made in the bee within the last 
10 years, none has been made. You 
will see “nonswarming bees’ adver- 
tised, but I-think this is only a catch 
to make a profit and sell bees. I 
think the bee’s tongue is as long as 
it was 1000 years ago, and they swarm 
under the same surroundings. It is 
their nature to swarm. Put on a@ box 
of sections and have nothing above 
and no foundation in the section and 
the bees will swarm right away. Put 
on new supers, give them plenty of. 
room, and see that they are off the 

‘ound and they will Me IS P 
Ste oe Senet: Fee. 
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See the Self-Starting 
1912 HUDSON “33” 


NEXt year all leading automobiles are bound to be equipped with a Self-Starter and will 
have Demountable Rims. You make a mistake if you buy any car not now equipped 
with a Self-Starter and Demountable Rims. 
You get these features on the HUDSON “33” now. The price complete is less than was 
charged for last year’s model. 


We have tested practically every starter 


thus far produced. The one your 
HUDSON dealer will show you is the only 


one Howard E. Coffin and his Board of 
Engineers would approve for use on the 
HUDSON “33.” 


It is the most reliable of all we have 
seen. It starts the motor without one, 
We left a HUDSON “33” in a co 
storage room for a week. The temperature 
was below freezing, but the motor instantly 
responded to the operation of the starter. 


There is nothing complicated—it has only a 
dozen parts. It isnot heavy. The weight is less 
than four pounds. In thousands of tests it was 
98% efficient. 

Do you understand what that means ? 

No more cranking. No more lame backs. No 
more sprained or broken arms due to “back firing.” 

A child can start the motor of the HUDSON 
“33” as easily as it can push a button that rings an 
electric bell. 

Why not choose a car with such an equipment? 
Next year all first-rate cars will have self-starters. 
As usual we are again a year ahead of others. 
Think of the satisfaction you will have now with 
this feature of the HUDSON “33.” You will 
confidently seat yourself at the wheel and in re- 
sponse to a simple operation, the motor will start. 
It will attract the admiration and envy* of every 
automobile owner whose car must be started, in 
the old way, by cranking: 

The last objection women have to driving a 
gasoline car is thus removed. 


Demountable Rims 
Also Necessary 
About the hardest, most disagreeable work 


about an automobile, and it usually comes in the 
most inconvenient places, is changing tires. Not so 
when you have Demountable rims. The extra in- 
flated tire can be substituted in a few minutes for a 
flat tire. There is no labor—nothing is dificult. 
There is no delay. 








No other type of tire rim will be acceptable on 
any dependable car in the future. Why accept 
a car that hasn't this equipment now? It makes 





your automobiling so much more sati . Ie 
will make your car so much more salable if ever 
you wish to dispose of it. 

Still Greater Reasons 

For Its Being a HUDSON 


But there are still other reasons more vital why 
you should prefer a HUDSON “33.” 

The item of simplicity is important. There are 
900 fewer parts than are used on the average auto- 
mobile. Compare the chassis with the chassis of 
other cars. Note the absolute accessibility of the 
HUDSON “33.” See how clean and free it is 
from rods, springs and intncate connections. 


Unless you are a judge of automobile values you 
may not fully understand that accessibility means 
low cost of upkeep. If vital parts are placed out 
of easy access by the intricacies of design and con- 
struction, it means just that much extra trouble in 
making adjustments and repairs. 


No car is quieter in operation. That comes from 
perfect design. It remains quiet through months of 
service. That is due to good workmanship. There 
is all the power you for the hills that any auto- 
mobile make — all the flexibility required for 
any traffic condition and a smooth, vibrationless 
operation similar to that experienced in most auto- 
mobiles only when they are coasting down hill. 
You can appreciate these conditions only by test. 
You imust ride in cars of different makes and in the 
HUDSON “33” to understand what this means. 


Costs Us $152 More 
Costs You Less 


Instead of reducing manufacturing césts, We have 
added $152 for better materials and finer work- 
marship. 

Yet the 1912 car sells for Jess than did the ‘11 
of similar model and equipment: 

Thousands paid $1500 for the 191 1! HUDSON 
with fore-doors; top, magneto and Prest-O-Lite 
tank. Almost as many more had their cars 





equipped with 34 x 4-inch tires, with demountable 
rims and glass windshield. This brought the price 
up to $1630. 


The character of the equipment 1s much superior 
to and more luxurious than that used last year. 
Lamps cost us a great deal more. Leather for up- 
holstering this year costs $14.11 more per car. 
One set of bearings amounts to $7.35 more than 
did the bearings used for the same purpose last year. 
It takes three days longer to paint the bodies. 
Labor charges per car exceed last year by $35.65. 
We built the best car we could then at the price. 
But we have progressed. Our men have greater 
skill. Many new refinements have been developed. 
They all make for a better car—for longer service— 
for completeness, They cost us more, but with all 
included, the car to ‘you is less than was the 1911 
model with fore-door and similar equipment. 


Don't you think it wiser to buy a car in which 
quality advancement has been made rather than. to 
choose an automobile that has not been increased 
in value? Think also of the disadvantage of owning 
a car designed afte: the practices of three years ago. 
Engineers have advanced far. The ideals of that 
day are practically obsolete now. The HUDSON 
“33” isthe one advanced car of the past three years, 


Other Great Engineers 
Also Helped 


The 1912 HUDSON “33” is the product of 
Mr. Coffin, plus the assistance of the staff of most 
experienced and largest number of engineers em- 
ployed by any one manufacturer. Each, a special. 
ist —has had experience that the others have not 
had. Each knows something the others do not 
know. These men spent months with the 1911 
car. Then Mr. Cofhn received their criticisms and 
recommendations. All was weighed against the 
combined experience and ingenuity of all members 


of the staff. 

Can you imagine a more complete development? 
Nothing basic was changed. But still the ‘12 és 
different. It is the finished product of many men— 
the ablest we could get. 


Don't you think it better to see the HUDSON 
“33" NOW? 








See the Triangle on the Radiator 
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“33” Touring Car with Self-Starter, ii ae Rims and Big Tires, $1600 
ea eas Sry Sree ena nbn ete Peale an cto, ot reer clos et or te 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
7169 Jefferson Avenue 











































Animal Regulator" 


by regulating the seat of all diseases— 
the bowels, blood and digestive organs 
—it thoroughly renovates the system, 
drives out cholera germs and worms. 
Itis a great money maker because it 
keeps hogs healthy, reduces feed bills 

























































and 


Saves Time 
Fattening Hogs 


The quicker the hog is fattened, the sweeter 
the meat and the more profit to the owner. 
When Pratts Animal Regulator is used, you 
are sure of getting early pork and best prices, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Back 


Pratts Animal Regulator has been used for 40 
years by successful feeders of hogs, horses 
and cattle the whole world over on our money | 
back plan. If you do not see a decided 
improvement tell your dealer and he will re- 
fund your money. 

25 bb. pails $3.50. Also in smaller 

packages and 100 lb. bags, If your 

deaier cannot supply you, write us, 





Pratts Poultry Regulator 
is guaranteed to make your hens lay more 
egg® and keep them free from disease. 











Send postal for valuable books on 
Live Stock and Poaltry, FREE. 
PRATT FOOD CO., Dept., 33 Philadelphia, Pe. 
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Star Grinders 
Absolutely  femtoat peiptore made. Pism sods 
cringe own louie nee 
feed and earn big money. Ev 
machine _ built right—gearantesd 


one year. We 








SWEEP tions. 
The Star Manufacturing Co., 
New Gi bepot Birest 


UICK Cattle Stanchions 


and Stalls 


















x f odeling farnished f: 

lans for rermaode! arn: ree. 
High Grade. Low Prices. Quick Shipments. 
QUICK & THOMAS CO. Auburn, New York 















There is no needless delay 
about putting the horses up 
for the night and getting into 
your own comfortable home 
when the work is lighted— 
, and lightened—by a Rayo 





lantern. Rayo lanterns give 
such a strong, steady light 
you can put your hand on 
what you want in a second. 


Rayo lanterns are the best 
and brightest on the market. 


Made in all kinds of styles 
and sizes, to suit any use. 


Finest material and workman- 
ship; most light for 
the oil consumed; 
will not blow out. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
globes, clear, red or green, 
as desired. Wicks inserted 
in burners, ready to light. 


Dealers everywhere; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 
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| of more than 9000 cows. 
| was inaugurated in August, 1910, and 


High Records in Dairy Contest 


One of the 





largest and most -ef- 
fective dairy contests ever held in 
Iowa closed in -August, under the 
supervision of G. W. Patterson of the 
North Iowa dairy improvement asso- 
ciation. This contest involved over 
1100 herds, or all the patrons of nine 
different creameries. As a result a 
check was secured on the production 
This contest 


continued for one yrar under the 
direction of the dairy expert, Mr Pat- 


terson. Prizes are to be digtributed 
according to the averagé yeariy pro- 
duction of butter fat actually deliv- 
ered to the creamery. “his @oes not 
take into consideration the dairy 
products used for domestic purposes 
by the dairymen’s family. In deter- 
mining the herd averages the_ total 
number of cows producing milk for 


the creamery at any time during the 
year was considered and the herd had 
to consist of at least four cows before 
being eligible to a prize. 


Who Won the High Places 















Ar Lbs Ay 
No butter TO- 
Rank Name- Cmy cows fat ABI te 
1—E. Dickinson.........Manly 15 4275 285 
2—P. G. Spellman..Lake Millis 9% 263 
3—A. M. Oswald..Haniontown 10 255 
4—E. Price.... Lake Mills 12% 249 
5—P. J. Seuser Northwood 6 238 
J 4% 237 

} 4 232 

. 14% 229 
9—W. ‘ ee Fertile 15% 227 
10—B. P. Anderson..Lake Mills 9 224 
Tl—J, Holman... .a5000. Vinji 8 223 
- +++Fer 6 219 

‘ ceneccke 20% 219 
14—C. Johnson...Lake Mills 5% 217 
5 rerti 10% 214 
¥ 9% 214 

3 210 

12% 209 

16% 205 

7 205 

6% 204 

‘ 203 

~ on...Lake Mills 14% 202 

} +++»Lake Mills 15 196 
25—O. F.,Boyenton..Lake Mills 8 196 
26—C, J. Benjegerdes....Manly 14 194 
27 . OW ll 194 
28—F 10% 193 
29—J. son... 7% 193 
30—L. Linter..,......Northwood 12 193 





Victory for Careful Records 


When the reports were checked up 
for the year, it was found that Mr Ed 
Dickinson of Manly held the highest 
record, Mr Dickinson has a reputa- 
tion of being one of the most careful 
and progressive dairymen in that sec- 
tion of Iowa. He was at one time 2 
student in the Wisconsin agricultural 
college, and upon entering into active 
farm work he put into practice the 
principles of dairying taught at that 
institution. He weighs and tests the 
milk of each cow, keeps an exact 
record of the cost of feed consumed, 


and is thereby enabled to weed out 
the unprofitable cows. He has for 
some time used pure-bred bulls in 


breeding up his her@-to a high stand- 
ard of dairy production. Silage forms 
an important item in the dairy ration, 


and his cows are housed and fed in 
a clean, sanitary, well-lighted and 
well-ventilated barn. His cows are 
not only producing record amounts, 


but are returning about $100 a year 
profit per head. 


ou 


Fall Management of the Flock 


A. 0. CHOATE, ILLINOIS 








All old and such of the’ younger 
ewes that the owner does not desire 
to keep should be culled out and fat- 
tened.a short time before turning the 
ram with the flock. The cull sheep 
can be fattened earlier in the season 


by turning into a rape field or pas- 
ture, but if put off too late special 
feeding is required. In pure-bred 
| flocks, old ewes are sometimes kept 
until they die of old age, as their 
lambs are often worth more than the 
ewes, but in a grade flock, where 
lambs are raised for market, it does 


not pay to keep the ewes that do not 
have good, sound mouths. An old ewe 
is apt to prove unsatisfactory. 

If, after grading, the ewes are in 
fairly good flesh, they are ready to be 
bred; if not, they should be run on 
some flush feed or grain for a short 
time. Experience has taught that 
flushed ewes will produce a larger 
per cent of lambs than ewes in thin 
condition. 


In selecting the rams, the aim 
should be to choose those that are 
strong in the points on which the 


ewes are weak. For instance, ewes 
with quite open coats and narrow in 
the chest should be bred to a ram 
particularly strong in these points. By 
this method a very uniform flock 
may be established in a few years. It 
is a good practice to turn the ram 
with the ewes in the evening after he 
has. been fed, and. take him out in 


SHEEP AND SWINE 








the morning, when he is again fed. 
A ram in service should be well fed. 
Bran and oats, with clover hay and 
a few roots or cabbage, make a good 
ration for a breeding ram. 

In three weeks after the commente- 
ment of breeding; the majority of the 
ewes should be with lamb if the ram 
is in prope? condition when turned 
in. In order to insure all of the ewes 
getting with lamb, the ram .-may be 
left in for five or six weeks, as a few 
ewes usually conceive very late. 

The best roughage for ‘breeding 
ewes seems to be alfalfa and clover 
hay, Shredded cornstalks and oat 
straw or hay, varying in value in the 
order named. <A few bundles of corn 
fodder may be fed to the breeding 
flock, but this must be used sparingly, 
in order to prevent the ewes from 
getting too fat from the corn in the 
fodder, and thereby causing -trouble 
at lambing time. It is very profitable 
to give some succulent feed during 
the winter months, and ewes will 
come through the winter in better 
condition and with a heavier milk 
flow than if on dry feed alone, and 
the death loss will also be less. 

Well-matured, bright silage is an 
excellent feed if given 
of about two pounds per day to each 
sheep. After lambing this may be in- 
creased, but care should be taken not 
to overfeed ewes at this time, as too 
much silage is apt to give the young 
lambs the white scours, which usually 
proves fatal. Roots are the very best 
succulent feed obtainable for sheep, 
but it is sometimes difficult ‘to secure 
a full crop. If an abundance of 
roughage is at hand, it will not. be 
necessary to grain the ewes until 
within a month of lambing. I find 
that oats and bran, with a small 
quantity of oil meal, make the best 
grain ration, fed in quantities suffi- 
cient to keep the ewes in thrifty con- 
dition. 


Device for Feeding Hogs 


S. M. KARNS, COLORADO 








The illustration shows a handy hog 
feeder which will save the farmer 
much trouble. Make a tube with inch 
boards about 3% feet high. Place this 


Handy for Feeding Hogs 


at one end of trough. Pour swill 
through this tube and you will not be 
bothered by the hogs, in their eager- 
ness to get the swill. 


Car Lots of Swine at Royal 








Hog raisers in all sections of the 
country will be interested in the car- 
load exhibitsin the swine department 
of the American Royal live stock 
show, which takes place at Kansas 
City October 9-14. There will be two 
classes, with $150 in prizes in each 
class, divided as follows: $65 for the 
first, $45 for the second, $25 for the 
third and $15 for the fourth. One 
class will be for best carload, 50 ani- 
mals, sows or barrows, or mixed, av- 
eraging from 175 to 225 pounds per 


head; the other class will be for best 
carload, 50 animals, whether sows, 
barrows or mixed, averaging more 


than 225 pounds per head. 

There will also be 84 other classes 
in the swine section this year, with a 
total of over $2000 in awards and spe- 
cial prizes, which are yearly offered 
by the different associations. There is 
every indication of the greatest swine 
show ever held in connection with the 
Royal. 

Inactive Kidneys—W. B., New York, 
has a mare that swells about the 
udder and hind legs when standing 
in stable. I would suggest giving her 
a dose of physic, either a quart and 
a half of raw linseed oil and 2 
ounces of turpentine well mixed, or 
an ounce of aloes, Three days after 
physic give a heaping teaspoonful of 
a mixture of equal parts of powdered 
rosin and saltpeter in feed morning 
and night for a week. After an equal 
length of time repeat if necessary. 








in quantities | 
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have all the 
advantages of 
a city water supply P 


Water right at the sink will save 
the wife many steps; water in the 
barn, stable, dairy or stock yard 
will save’ your men time and 
strength that is needlessly wasted. 
From our large line we can meet 
any requirement. Tell us your 
water problem and we will gladly 
help you solve it, no matter how 
small or large it may be. 

Don’t, buy an inferior pump. 

The difference ‘in cust between 
the best and the poorest is so small, 
compared with the big difference 
in service, that you will always be 
sorry you did not buy a Goulds. 


Read Our Free Booklet 
“*Water Supply for the Home” 


before you think of buying any pump. 
It contains many valuable suggestions 
on pumps and pumping and will 
show you the type best suited 
to your needs, 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
87 W. Fall Street 
Seneca Falls,N.Y. 
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Prices on this 


STORM PROOF 


ry 
Write for our Big Catalog Giving 
Factory-to-Buyer 


BUGGY 


Rain-proof,* 
wind-tight in 
thirty 


In only thi sec- 
onds, with three 
simple one-hand 

igh : aay omen Sm this 
light, easy raunn bogey can n- 
proot and wind-tight as own. 

There is plenty of room inside, with a system 
of veniilation Vv: fresh air without 
draft, plenty of tand # good view of the 
road on all sid Co: 


ode 68 up— nt less than 

dealer's prices. Pick out the Cony Cab you like 

best and we wili ship it to you for a thirty 

days’ free trial. Write today for our complete 
catalogue. Dept, X-8 

Terre Haute, ind. 


Fouts & Hunter Carriage Mfg. Co., 
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Corrugated $9” per square. 
or ¥ crimp Del. your station 
Send postal for new catalogue 
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October 7, 
Milk Prices in Elgin District 


Ig1r 


Bordens and other large condensers 
and bottlers in the Elgin district re- 
cently set their price for the six 
months beginning October as follows: 
October $1.70 per 100 Ibs, November 
$1.85, December $1.90, January $1.85, 
February $1.80 and March $1.65. The 
average price for these six months 
is 7% cents per 100 pounds less than 
the price paid during the correspond- 
ing six months in 1910-1, the reason 
for the decrease being. given as an 
oversupply of milk. The following 
schedule is a comparison for the last 











three years: 
How, the Prices Run 
1911-2 1910-1 1909-10 
October ...... $1.70 $1,70 $1.55 
November - 1.85 1.90 1.70 
December 1.90 2.00 1.75 
RS >y Se 1.85 2.60 1.75 
February 1.80 1.90 1.70 
March ..... 1.65 1.70 1.55 
Average ...... $1.79% $1.86% $1.66% 
Evil of Bad Milking 
J. H. STOVE, NOTTOWAY COUNTY, VA 
From my experience I have been 
forced to the conclusion that there 
are not only robber cows, but robber 
milkers as well. We are all aware 
that there are milkers and there are 


not milkers. I believe many a good 
cow has been condemned because of 
7: 


*charge 


DAIRY AFFAIRS * 


Free Veterinary Advice 


all rinary t mitted the sub- 
scribers of American Agriculturist will be answered 
provided the full address of the inquirer is given. 
be answered intelligently only when 
complete details of the symptoms are given. No 
cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives the 
best advice possible under the circumstances. Dr E. 
Lehnert cf the Smith agricultural school at 
Mass, answers questions for this 
However, all inquiries should be ad- 
to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist, 315 4th Avenue, New York city. 
Proprietary medicines are advertised in these col- 
amns, which are efficient for many of the common 
animal ailments. 


Enlarged Gland—G. W. C., New 
York, has a cow with a bunch on 
her throat the size of a fist; it causes 
no trouble, although there is a dis- 
from the nose on that side. 
This is an enlarged gland, and when 
it becomes soft it should be opened. 
To hasten pus formation rub in once 
a day a liniment composed of equal 
parts of raw linseed oil, turpendine 
and strong ammonia water. 





Injured When Foaling—J. H. J., 
Pennsylvania, has a mare that has 
been stiff in hind quarters since foal- 
ing last May. There was no doubt 
some injury at time of foaing; just 
what it would be impossible for me 
to say. I should suspect injury to 
the hip bones, pelvis, however. I 
would advise good feed and care and 


trust to nature to do the rest. Keep 
her in a box stall if possible. 
Paralysis of Lips—H. M. S., West 


Virginia, has a colt that lost the use 
ef his lips following three days at 
pasture with a yoke of some sort thet 
had become displaced and lodged 
about his ears. I am not familiar 
with the form of yoke used, but pre- 








Four Prize-Winning Cheviots 


The Cheviot is not so well known as the Shropshire or Merino. 


extending its dominions, however, 


compact, heavy) 


very 
weighing sheep of much quality. 


It is 
fast. The best type calls for a 
As & mutton producer 


the Cheviot stands high and for grazing purposes this , heep is unsurpassed. 


her milker. Here is an_ instance: 
From May 15 to August 4 we did not 
have more than 2 inches of rainfall, 
consequently, our pastures were 
scorched and I had no silage, yet one 
of my cows fresh in January gave in 
July 608% pounds of milk. On August 
4 we had a rain that started the pas- 
ture up in good shape. My cows were 
fed green eorn aside from their 
grain ration. 
Owing to illness that began the first 
“week in August, I was compelled to 
get one of my neighbors to do the 
milking for me. In spite of fresh pas- 
tures and green feed, this cow that 
in July gave 603% pounds dropped to 
435% pounds, or a loss in one month 


of 2621%4 pounds. Not only was my 
cow ruined for the rest of the year, 
but my rcord I was keeping -was 
spoiled. Allow me to say that no 
edéw will do her best, no matter how 
well fed, if the milker goes to her, 
kicks her on the shin and tells her 
to hist; then if she moves while he 


is milking yells at her till she stands 
and trembles. 





International Dairy Show—Arrange- 
ments are complete for the great In- 
ternationa}) dairy show to be held in 
Milwaukee next week, October 10-18, 
and the outlook is for a most success- 
ful exhibit: The cattle quarters in the 
auditorium are id eal, clean, well 
lighted and well ventilated and the 
entries are large and of the highest 
quality. Among the important meet- 
ings to be held during.the show will 
be that of the international milk deal- 
ers’ association, one of the most im- 
portant dairy organizations in the 
country. The convention. will last 
about one week and will attract mem- 
bers ffom coast to coast. Dairymen 
should plan to take in this great show, 
especially those in the section around 
Milwaukee. They cannot fail but be 


benefited by a few days’, visit to the’ 
show, where they will €ome in con-. 


tact with the leaders in the dairy. in- 


dustry and learn.the most up-to-date - 


methods now émployed in this work, - 


sume that it was cumbersome and 
heavy and pressed on the facial nerves 
where they come out just below and 
slightly behind the ear. A blow in 
this region or even an ill fitting halter 
will often cause paralysis of the lips. 


I would advise rubbing in a strong 
liniment behind and below the ears 
once or twice a day. This should 


come right in a short time unless 


there was serious injury. 


Enlarged Lymphatic Glands— 
Cc. K. M., Ohio, has a cow that has 
for some time had difficulty in breath- 
ing, wheezing or snoring, and is get- 
ting. steadily worse. tecently owner 
on examination discovered an en- 
largement in the throat the size of a 
fist. This is an affection of the lym- 
phatic glands back of the throat, and 
very often it proves to be tuberculous 
in nature. I would suggest that the 
cow be tested with tuberculin and if 
she does not react have a veterinarian 
operate and remove the pus. If this 
course is not taken, it would be well 
to rub the throat twice a day with 
the same liniment prescribed for 
G. W. C. in this issue. 


Scours in Mule—E. S. S., North 
Carolina, has a young mule that is 
thick winded and scours badly when 
at work. Presumably this is a nerv- 
ous condition brought on by the diffi- 
culty in breathing. I cannot definitely 
prescribe in this case, but would sug- 
gest that he-be handled carefully 
and grained with oats and bran. -The 
thick wind might ‘be helped by blis- 
tering the throat. 

Sow with High Fever—J. H. J., 
Pennsylvania: A sow with 12 pigs 
dried in her milk when the pigs were 
four days old; some of the pigs died 
and the others are being raised by 
hand. Nothing’ but a high fever 
would stop the secretion of milk so 
suddenly, and it is very probable that 
she was severely chilled by exposure. 


Swamp Fever—J. H. J., Pennsyl- 
vania, had a horse said to have. died 
of swamp fever. Swamp fever as a 

disease is not one with w 
rt familiar, yet as there is : 
@ great variety of names for the, 
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Composed of solid 
asbestos rock fibres 
and Trinidad Lake 
_ Asphalt, this ready roof- 
ing is literally a pliable 
’ sheet of stone. 
It is ad? mineral. 
Contains no perishable 
material, 
Absolutely fireproof. Never needs painting, coating or graveling, 
Won't rust, rot, melt, crack or peel. 
Makes buildings warm in winter and cool in summer. 














Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark, 
Roofed with J-M Asbestos Roofing 


It is the result of over half a century's experience in the 
manufacture of roofings. 
Sold direct if your dealer won't supply you. 
Write our nearest branch for samples 
of the curious Asbestos Rock 
and Book T 25 
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H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE 
ASBESTOS 





BALTIMORE DALLAS NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 

BOSTON DETROIT MILWAUKEE NEW YORK SEATTLE 

CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 

CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURG 1463 
| For Canada—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COo., LIMITED 


Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man Vancouver, B. C. 
































A LOUDEN LITTE\ CARRIER changes barn drudgery into child’s play. 
. ‘With wonderful worm gear (an exclusive Louden feature) 1 pound 
pull on chain lifts 40 pounds in box—boy can hoist half a ton. 

Raises and lowers auy distance up to 25feet, Stande where put; can’t 
fall. Fill the box, raise it and give it a shove, It carries the load out of 
the bern to manore spreader or litter heap, wherever you want it; dumps 
load automatically and returne to you. 


The Louden Way 


ive 


A Louden Litter. 


Keeps barns clean and sanitary—Keeps cows healthy—they will 


more and richer milk, Saves time,labor and money. 
Carrier will save its cost many times in a year, 

Loudens special electro-gaivanizing process gives all Louden pro- 

ducts a beautiful, lasting finish. Looks clean—easy to keep clean— 

t mever rusts—lasts much longer than ordinary hot process galvanizing. 

Our 40 years experience in fitting barne is at your service for the asking 

Hand your dealers rough ground plan of your barn, and ask him to 

mei! it to usfor price. This will entail no obligation eitheron your part 

or the dealers. Don's accept any carriers but LOUDEN'’S. There are 

none ‘‘Juet as good.’’ Write use for complete catalog of barn equipment 


and valuable book on manure values. 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 628 Broadway. Fairfield, lowa, 


“EVERYBODY’”’ 


Can Afford a Gasoline Engine 
With Galloway’s New Low Prices 


You've never before heard of such startling values—I've never offered 
anything like them and you know full well that no one else has ever 
come anywhere near my regular prices. But thistime I'vea startling 
reason—J want 10 men in every township in the county to own and oper- 
ate a Galloway Engine—I've decided to donbie my factory capacity 
by ing the sales twice and sell two where I formerly sold one 
—this calis for unusua! values—hence, the greatest offer I have ever 
made. I can save you from to 6300 on an engine according 
to the H. P. needed. It doesn’t matter what sized engine 
you want I've got the one to fit your wants and do moie 
work and work at less actual cost than any other 
engine in the world. Write at once for full information 
of the Greatest Offer Ever Made To American Farmers— 
don't delay but send me your name and address now, be- 
you do another po Let me prove to you in cold 
facts why | can put 82% to 6300 in your pocket. 
WM. GALLOWAYCOMPANY 
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CLARK’S REVERSIBLE /; 
CUTAWAY BUSH an8B0G ox fon. 


garden. rience has 
7 ave how to buil this ioachtog, Sant Teds Itis de- 
signe ‘or efficiency, jurability. Its 
Ay t—.. otion to bunch grace, morning 
A onl les or an Cy a. wild lant thatis cating ee vation. 
eight tawny” cu Idisks, which cut a 
strigs rk wide and Vinchesdeep. It will throw the 
soil to.or from the center, leaving the land level. 
This tool makes money for the owner every 
year, and its life is indefinite. S 
Shipping weight, 625 Ibe. , , 
Write for free booklet 
Sac Intensive Cultivation.” at 














fully 4 our : 
line of tools for every crop\ Ad 
Cutaway Harrow Co. | 
851 Main St. 
HIGGANUM, - 











The Farmers’ Exchange is at 
Your Service! 


i there is anything in the line of breeding an- 
imals, seeds, nursery stock, eggs and poultry, 
machinery, implements or other commodities, 
and real estate you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 
or if you are in need of work, or require help of 
any kind, tell about it in the Farmers’ Exchange 
columns of the American Agriculturist. 


It Costs Little and Brings Quick Returns 


The Farmer’s Exchange, Help Bureau and Real Estate Market of 
American Agriculturist was inaugurated for the convenience and benefit 
of our subscribers, having been brought about by the number of our readers 
who have written us along this subject at frequent intervals for a number of 
years. It has proven a very simple, cheap, easy and effective way of finding a 
quick market for anything and everything that any farmer or other person 
may wish to sell, buy or exchange. The advertisements are eagerly read 
each week by. thousands of farm families. Among this vast number there 
are many who will be quick to buy what you have to sell or can trade 
for anything you may wish to exchange. 

You can tell your story at a very low cost, the rate is but 6 cents per 
word per insertion, the name and address to be counted as part of the ad- 
vertisement. Each initial or a number counts as one word. Cash must 
accompany each order. 

No Black-Faced Type or display of any kind is allowed, thus making 
even a small advertisement as noticeable as a large one. Usually a short 
advertisement briefly worded is as effective as a larger one that would 
cost more. Everybody reads the Farmer’s Exchange Department, so that 
your advertisement is bound to be effective, whether it is little or big. If 
you use this department to bring your wants to the attention of our readers, 
surely you will find someone who can satisfy them, and it costs so little 
to make your wants known. 

Simply write a brief, attractive description of your wants so worded 
as to interest the greatest number of people. If you do not know just 
how to word your advertisement, tell us to word the advertisement for 
you, giving us the facts, and inclose $1.00 or more and we will fix up your 
advertisement and insert it to the amount.of your remittance. Do not 
forget to include your address in the advertisement. 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE _| 


AND SEND IT WITH THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 


a 


- 



































ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 4th Avenue, New York. 

Inclosed please find $ for which insert my 
word advertisement as written above under the proper heading in 
your Farmer’s Exchange Department of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, same to appear for weeks, starting with 
your earliest possible i issue. 














Name 


State 





Postoffice 
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} Ba 3 on the ‘address n ox combos An 
name, care own enable him to get 
mast y as postmasters are not to 
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~ GRANGERS HOLD CONFERENCE 


Delegates Visit New York to Study United Stores Association Plans— 


Receive Reports of Work Accomplished—G. T. Powell Outlines 
Association’s Work, Defines Farmers’ Position and Duties 


‘Last week the second delegation of 
Pennsylvania. grange masters, arrived 
in New York city to discuss the 
plans for the United stores association, 
grangers, dealers and consumers’ 
union. Nearly 100 men attended the 
various sessions. Since much of the 
ground covered was the same as that 
examined a month ago, the reader is 
referred to American Agriculturist of 
September 9 for a report of the 
former meeting. 

The most striking and interesting 
points brought out were in .connec- 
tion with the results so far aceom- 
plished at the market end. During 
the ‘past several weeks much success 
has been met in New York city enlist- 
ing consumers as members who will 
purchase through stores affiliated as 
sellers with the association, in enlist- 
ing reliable dealers as distributing 
agents for the association's products, 
and in determining proper channels 
through which farm produce may 
reach the city and be _ distributed. 
Necessarily such work is slow, but 
reports indicated that what has been 
done is ‘satisfactory. 

For instance, one of the company’s 
agents. reported that he had. been 
obliged to decline to take orders from 


grocers, butchers, fruit and other 
farm .produce. sellers because the 
farmers’ end was not yet ready to 


ship, that the market is already as- 
sured and the storekeepers eager to 
get the products. Another told. of 
an Oklahoma abattoir which has not 
only asked the association to handle 
all its meat output, but will establish 
a second abattoir in or near New 
York city to handle all the meat ani- 
mals produced in nearby states, pro- 
vided the association will guarantee 
that the farmers in theee states will 
keep it fully supplied with the ani- 
mais. The largest grain dealer in 
New York offered to buy all the 
buckwheat the association would or 
could secure, even to the extent of 
the total output of Pennsylvania. 
Other instances might be selected, but 
these are typical. 


Unlimited Hay Wanted 


Pres Wiliam Ladew of the Retail 
hay dealers’ association of New York 
in an. address said his agsociation, 
which handles between 80° and 90% 
of the hay and feed grain consumed 
in Greater New York, offers an un- 
limited market for such. produce. 
He showed that owing to middlemen 
the farmer rarely gets more than 40% 
of the final market price, that where- 
as hay may be bought in nearby 
states it cannot always be shipped to 
New York, because the railroad often 
refuses to supply cars for shipment, 
while hay is brought in from Canada 
where it has been purchased at very 
low prices. Upon such hay the rail- 
road apparently makes more money 
than upon local products because of 
the longer haul, 

He remarked that the daily con- 
sumption of hay in New York is about 
100 cars, so there is a practically un- 
limited market; that hay should be 
graded at the shipping point for best 
results because the presencé of’ sec- 
ond or third grade hay among first 
grade product always reduces the 
grade of the whole shipment; that ails 
association will gladly handle all the 
hay the United stores association can 
deliver and can doubiless make more 
money for both the producers and its 
own members by ihe new arrange- 
ment. He showed that middlemen 
have often been able to.hold large 
quantities of hay in the railroad 
warehouses and to prevent the re- 
eeipt of hay, while they pushed the 
price up $4, $6 and $8 a ton within 
a few weeks, but without turning 
over a fair share of that advance 
to the producer. During this period 
the railroad gets demurrage or stor- 
age charges, but the advance in price 
is sufficient to allow a considerable 
margin of profit. 

The existing condition of affairs is 
an unfortunate one for producers and 
consumers alike, said he. [fn order 
to rectify it the most feasible thing 
apparently is co-operation among 
producers; if- dealers and consumers 
can also be enlisted, so much the bet- 
ter. It is evident that the middle- 
men won’t lay down their arms by 
being invited to do so; neither will 
the railroads listen to smali shippers 
nor little groups of shippers here and 
there. Nothing but loyalty to a co- 
Operative association will spell suc- 
eess for that association, . Middlemen 
know this and will work to break up 
every effort. The favorite method is 
to offer a little. higher. price until 
the association’s back is broken, 
Therefore, unsinenite ey & emen- 
tial to success; ; = 
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grain business in the west, but always 
had difficulty in securing cars when 
he wanted to ship from his several 
elevators. After the formation of 
an association to look after grain 
shipping interests every member was 
adequately taken care of because the 
railroads treated with the association 
secretary and asked where the cars 
were needed. As another result of 
such co-operation the price was often 
5 cents a bushel more than under 
former conditions, 
Outline of Plan 

In his address, George T. Powell, 
one of the four farmer directors of 
the association, referred to the wide- 
spread advocacy of co-operation 
among producers; the work already 
accomplished by various farmers’ 
associations and exchanges; the ne- 
cessity for readjustment of trade 
methods to give producers a fairer 
Share of the final price and to elimi- 
nate unnecessary middlemen; the in- 
ception, history and the personnel of 
the United stores association; the con- 
nection of the Pennsylvania state 
grange with the movement; the at- 
titude of the press, favorable to co- 
operation in general and mostly will- 
ing to be fair to the association; and 


the attitude of farmers. On * this 
last point he said: 
Should Farmers Join? 
The agricultural press, which is 


favorable to co-operative efforts, in 
a few instances is asking if farmers 
are wise in subscribing their money 
to a movement which is not yet 
clearly defined in its objects and 
purposes. The farmers are going 
to answer that question for them- 
selves. They are the mcst important 
factor in the problem, and it is gen- 
erally known and understood that the 
money they are subscribing is safely 
deposited in a grange bank where it 
will remain until the policy of the 
proposed plans of the United stores 
association are definitely, clearly and 
practically worked out at the city end 
and put on a basis of efficiency and 
beyond a purely experimental stage. 
Already there are four farmers on 
the board of directors, and the in- 
tention is that there shall be a ma- 
jority of farmers on the board of 15 
mem bers. 

The wisdom of this is being rec- 
ognized by the officers of the associa- 
tion, for they .begin to realize the 
immensity of the proposition and that 
the producers, the railroads and the 
establishment of far greater market 
facilities in cities are among the big 
problems with which they have to 
deal and the farmers’ money is not 
going into any scheme of co- opera- 
tion, however promising it may ap- 
pear, unless they are assured of the 
policy that is to be undertaken and 
carried out. Farmers realize most 
fully that the present conditions are 
not satisfactory to them when they 
are producing so large a share of the 
wealth. of the country and receiving 
so little of it. 

Continuing Mr Powell briefly out- 
lined what the grange stands for, 
what its feeling is toward co-opera- 
tion, what its opportunity is with 
respect to the movement under dis- 
cussion, the opportunities which 
American farmers may enjoy as com- 
Pared with those of Denmark farm- 
ers, who have so widely profited by 
co-operation, and then referred to the 
duties of the farmer stockholders as 
follows: 


Duties of Farmer Members 


While you have subscribed some 
money for the stock of the associa- 
tion, and have thereby become mem- 
bers, your duty will not end there. 
The success of this co-operative 
movement will depend very largely 
upon you, 
you members now to form yourselves 
into a co-operative association, within 
the grange, for the purpose of study- 
ing methods for the great improve- 
ment of your farms and your stock, 
to meet the interest of the consumer, 
who wants the best you can produce, 
put up in the best possible manner 
and as the retailer and the consumer 
want it. 

This association has gone one step 
further than most co-operative or- 
ganizations have attempted, to meet 
the interests and needs of consumers 
of food products, and this makes your 
work as producers ‘most important. 
You must now keep closer accounts 
of the cost of production, that you 
ean furnish supplies at the least cost 
to consumers, while receiving a rea- 
sonable profit in so doing. You must 
now establish “ye pansersa in snd 
Leap So con 
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much blame that did not belong to 
him, When he has had to repack and 
sort out poor stuff that the farmer 
never should have. put into his bar- 
rels. 

While there are many dishonest 
commission men in the business, 
whose returns are made on a basis 
of pookkeeping rather than on sales, 
there are honest men in the business, 
who work faithfully for their ship- 
pers. It is not the purpose of this 
association to cry down middlemen 
and to put them out of. business,. or 
to interfere with any legitimate estab- 
lished business. They have their 
place and always will have. But it 
rather purports to improve methods 
ef distribution and selling, which are 
now unscientific’ and excessively ex- 
pensive. This will be along the lines 
of organizing farmers through their 
granges to improve their methods, 
first, along all of the lines of their 
work, to put their products where 
they may be graded and packed by 
skillful men trained for the purpose, 
to ship in carlots, and thereby at a 
much lessened cost over the smal) 
independent shipments that are more 
er less delayed in transportation and 
much depreciated by the time they 
get around to the consumers. 

There will be iron-clad rules laid 
down for you to accept, without which 
the entire plan will prove a failure. 
Farmers must learn the lessons they 
have not heretofore sufficiently ap- 
preciated, that when they make an 
agreement to act together that they 
must stick. How many times have 
the milk producers failed, after agree- 
ing to supply milk to their organiza- 
tions, the milk trust has offered more 
for milk for the purpose only of 
breaking up their organizations, which 
they have succeeded in doing by the 
members deserting their organizations, 
only to be dropped back again to an 
even lower price for their milk. 

The public, the press, the railroads 
and large commercial interests are 
with this movement. It now rests 
with the men who ‘have undertaken 
to inaugurate this great needed work 
to prove their ability to organize it 
along the right lines and to work with 
the highest degree of efficiency to 
carry the work to ultimate success. 


Selling Turkey Feathers—Turkey 
tail feathers are the most valuable, 
and should be kept separate from the 
body feathers. -I am careful in pluck- 
ing not to break the quills, nor to 
muss or rumple. Wing feathers I also 
keep by themselves. Body feather are 
kept clean and dry, the coarser ones 
about the tail being discarded. Tail 
feathers are laid smoothly in a large 
pasteboard box, the quills all the 
same way. The same is done with 
those from the wings. Body feathers 
are placed in a thin sack, Sack and 
pasteboard boxes are then packed in 
a light box together and sent to a 
commission merchant. Tail feathers 
bring around 40 cents a pound, wing 
feathers about 8, and those from the 
body from 2 to 4, according to con- 
dition.—[Mrs Nancy Brooks, Story 
County, Ia. 





Cement Industry Abroad—In Bohe- 
mia, portland cement wholesales at 
$8.93 er metric ton of 2204 pounds, 
while in France it sells at $4.44 to 
$5.79, according to recent consular 
advices. The cement industry is 
enormous in Germany, and generally 
speaking, the cost of manufacture is 
Placed at about 28% cents per barrel, 
exclusive of coal and packing. Con- 
tractors pay $6.66 to $9.79 per metric 
ton. Owing to increasing consump- 
tion the price in England has ad- 
vanced in recent years, now about $9 
per ton. 


Plan Next Year’s Chickens Now— 
First remove all the undesirable old 
roosters and hens to the pot pie or 
the stew kettle. Of the old flock keep 
enly those fowls that have prove! 
their worth and are in good condi- 
tion. Next cull out all the crow- 
beaked, scrawny young stock and sell 
them to the butcher or mark-t them 
dressed for what they wili fetch. Con- 
tinue culling until only the most ro- 
bust, most attractive fowls, young 
and old, are left. These will form 
the foundation for improved chickens 
next year, when the process should 
be repeated. 


Seventy Million Acres—This is the 
number of acres of government land 
which will be thrown open to ehtry 
after investigation by 14 government 
Parties now in the field in North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Montana, Wy- 
oming, Idaho, Washington, Oregon; 
Utah and Colorado. This vast tract will 
be opened by the interior department 
just as soon as the quantity of coal 
in. the land is ascertained, 


“Try a Little Adv in A A.” 
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Shredded Fodder Preferred 
R. L. GWYN, SURRY COUNTY, N C 
T have been using a shredder for 
the past six years and regard it the 
best piece of machinery I have. It is 
a great labor saver. I can handle, 
and nicely too; from 300 to 500 bush- 
els of corn a day ,and I regard the 
stover as good as the best. hay for 
cattle. I made. an experiment this 
past winter with a bunch of steers, 
commencing November 5, I fed them 
what stover they would eat up clean 
and some cottonseed meal, five pounds 


each day, I weighed them December 
5 at a gain of 55 pounds each, also 
weighed January 5 with 52 pounds 
gain. 


I ran short of stover and bought a 
few thousand pounds from my neigh- 
bor. I found the cattle did not eat it 
as well as mine, as the fodder was 
dead on the stack when it was har- 
vested. In order to have first-class 
stover the corn must be cut while the 
fodder is green and it can be kept so 


by working your corn late. I never 
stop working my corn until August 
15. I cultivate shallow all the time, 
and when I commence to harvest my 
crop, the fodder, or blades, are per- 
fectly.gren to the ground, but the ear 


is good and ripe. 

I cut by hand with a long handled 
knife made for’the purpose, as a4 
machine was not satisfactory. I put in 
large shocks, five and sometimes four, 
making a good two-horse load. I draw 
these shocks very tight with a heavy 
strap and put two bands of binder 
twine, one just above the strap, the 
other near the top, using a light step- 
ladder, which makes the shock water- 
proof, and it comes bright and green. 
I let it stand in the field from six to 
eight weeks before shredding. I alse 
plant a small fodder corn, with small 
cob and deep grain, I plant in 4-foot 
rows, 18 inches in drill. I like the 
shredder, it shucks the corn and puts 
up the Shucks. 





Results from Pruning Old Trees 


*SAMUEL FRASER, LIVINGSTON CO, N ¥ 





With old trees which have become 
neglected and allowed to become 
thick, we find it advisable to prune 
only during the bearing year, pruning 
them late in the season after the blos- 
have fallen. In this way we 
avoided any tendency to water 

We can take much more 
out with safety than if we 
a year the tree is not bear- 
the case of varieties such as 
which bear other year 
would wait 


soms 
have 
sprout. 
wood 
prune in 
ing. In 
Baldwin, 
normally, I 


every 
rather 


one 


are 


year and prune heavily when they 
bearing. 

Here are two rules we give in re- 
gard to the amount of wood which 
shall come out: 1, Remove all dead 
wood and badly diseased limbs; 2, 
remember that the sun must reach 


all parts of the tree some time in the 


day. If it cannot reach a limb, either 
that limb or some other must come 
out. Another rule is: If it is a ques- 


tion of an upper or a lower limb, save 


the low er. 


We knock some of the fruit off, but 
we have to thin, anyway. By such 
methods, the so-called off year is be- 
ing eliminated, even with such varie- 
ties as Baldwin. B. J. Case of Sodus 
has had seven successive crops of 
Baldwin. Of course, varieties like 
Duchess of Oldenburg and Maiden 
Blush bear every year with us any- 
way, 

We have a bearing orchard of 
about 6% acres of trees scattered 
over 10 acres. It had been neglected 
and was about 33 years old The 
trees were 33x33 feet apart. They 
were all touching and were too thick 
The orchard was in sod and was rent- 
ed for pasture for $25 a year and ac- 
cording to the statement of the ten- 
ant, the most the crop had sold for 


was $75. 

I paid the tenant $75 to let me Have 
it, and in May, 1906, I borrowed a 
spray rig and we sprayed it. We did 
Some pruning, taking out the dead 


*Excerpts from paper read at the 
fruit growers’ association of Adams 
county, Pa. 


wood. We sold the fruit on the trees 
that year, with 400 barrels which I 
had ordered, for $900. We made a 


map of the orchard showing the va- 
rieties. The following year was the 
off year, and the land was still in sod, 


and the crop sold for $630. 

In 1908 the land was plowed, and 
every other tree had been removed 
during the previous winter. We were 
able to do this from our map, having 
carefully noted on it all trees which 
were of poor varieties or injured, and 
making careful tally to find which 
row would need to be removed in or- 
der to leave the most good trees. 
We took out every other row on the 
diagonal; sometimes some good trees 


had to come out, in other cases we 
had to put a young tree in, but in 
spite of the loss of trees, the yield 


that year sold for $1320. 

The trees were pruned again, tak- 
ing those which were in bearing. The 
following year we sold for $1340. In 
1910, which should have been our big 
year, we, had very poor weather at 
the time the Greening was-in bloom, 
and had a very small crop of this va- 


riety, which constitutes a large pro- 
portion of the orchard, so that our 
yield did sell for much more. than 
$1200. 


The Store Box Chicken Coop 


HILDA BICHMOND 








The best way is to construct the 
fra nework of perches to fit into the 
box, and then turn the box coop over 
it. One of the most sensible of these 
box houses consists of three parts, the 
floor, the pérches and the house itself. 
On cleaning day the box is tipped off 


the perches, the floor thoroughly 
scrubbed, together with the perches, 
and some good disinfectant used. 


Then the whole thing is left open to 
the purifying sunshine. If lice make 
their appearance the perches and the 
house itself are treated to a bath with 
some kind of vermin killer, kerosene 
being one of the best. 

Another way is to pull the boxes 
apart carefully and construct the 
houses in the popular A shape for 
small flocks or colonies. These may 
have a small window inserted to the 
south for winter sunlight, or the can- 
vas curtain or muslin window may be 
used. Each method has its enthu- 
siastic advocates, and all have shown 
that they can shelter healthy chicks. 
Reconstructing the boxes-is a little 
more trouble than using them just as 
bought, but in this way all the coops 
are alike, and they look much better. 
Sometimes a really large coop is built 
up with the pieces of boxes, but the 
smaller ones are more satisfactory. 
The A-shaped coops shed the rain and 
snow quickly, which cannot be said of 
slightly sloping roofs. Many poultry. 
keepers prefer them: 

As to floors; if the amateur can 
construct a cement platform cheaply 
this is a very good thing, as no rats 
can get under it, and vermin cannot 
lodge there. However, small plat- 
forms constructed to keep the chick- 
ens out of the wet are very good, 
and these may easily be kept clean. 
By taking two heavy pieces out of the 
corners of the boxes and nailing the 
beards to them a serviceabl floor is 
easily obtained. For summer a clean, 
grassy plot is best. Then the floors 
may be stacked up in the sunshine to 
purify and the coops moved often to 
clean sod. 

If the winters are very severe corn 
fodder or coarse, rough hay can be 
piled about the box houses, insuring 
perfect comfort for the fowls. A sort 
of runway or house for stormy days 
can be made out of more boxes, and 
with dust, feed, bone and cut hay 
boxes will provide some exercise. Old 
window sash may be used *to let in 
sunshine, 

The whole thing need not cost more 
than $2 or $3. The largest and heaviest 
store boxes should be bought and 
tsel as long as possible. If they be- 
come hopelessly infected. with vermin 
or some contagious disease they may 
be burned without much loss and a 
new outfit provided. Chickerig are not 
aristocratic enough to care what-kind 
of houses they live in, and if kept well 


























Every Home Can Now 
Have Good, Bright Light 


At Moderate Cost 


Everywhere, in country homes, the demand 
is spreading and growing for good light— 
modern light—light that is bright and far- 
reaching and free from constant annoyance. 

Progressive families are rapidly abandon- 
ing the use of kerosene. It doesn’t pay to 
tise it now. They have found Aome 
Gas to be cheaper, brighter and far safer. 


220,000 Families Now Use 
Home Made Gas-Light 


No city convenience that the farm can pos- 
sess gives more comfort to the whole family 
than this modern system of lighting. Won't 
you let your family join this 220,000? For the 
cost is Zess than kerosene light if you use the 


OLT_.. Acetylene 


“ane 


Generator 


More than 20,000 put in our light last year. 
And the sales this year are even greater. 

This is the Generator that has been adopted 
for United States Light Houses. And all fire 
insurance authorities endorse this as the 
safest light you can use. 

This Generator requires less than 15 min- 
utes attention each month. A boy can do all 
that is needed. The gas is produced by com- 
bining water with a stone-jike chemical 
(Calcium-Carbide), The gas used in cities 
burns 10 times as fast as this and its light is 
not as white, as bright, as cool or as soit and 
good for the eyes. 

With this gas you can light barns and 
stables. For cooking it is better than gasoline. 


Get this FREE Book 
Learn all about this great modern ee 
ience, , Let us mail you our free 
16 on rcs ngs Send for it sonnet 
COLT Co. 
61 A mit Street, New York, N. y. 























HARLE Y- DAVIDSON) 


MOTORCYCLES 


are the greatest pleasure givers and 


time and money savers the farm ever knew. 
‘They travel 10 miles for a cent and cost noth- 
ing when idle. The Harley-Davidson stock 
machine has won more competitive con- 


tests than any other stock machine made, 
Send for illustrated booklet. The “Harley: 
Davidson on the farm." 

HARLEY - —— mOoTOR CO. 
129 B St. Milwaukee, 
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fully, free. 
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REMEDY 
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$1 PACKAGE 

cures ordinary cases. 

m Postpaid on receipt 

‘ i of price. Agents wanted. 






MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY co. 4 
451 “OURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA 
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fed, warm and comfortable will cheer- 
fully pay more than their way in 
eges. The fresh egg market is never 
overstocked. 


Saving Sweet Potato Seed 


SOUTH JERSEY TPUCKERB 








In Gloucester county the sweet pota- 
to is one of our main crops, and more 
or less care is exercised in the selec- 
tion of potatoes for seed. The impor- 
tance of careful selection for improv- 
ing the crop is being more generally 
realized each year. Proof is not lack- 
ing to show that persistent selection 


with a definite purpose has done great 
things in improving practically all 
crops. And the experiences of many 


sweets to be no 
improvement is 
bearing 
by cross 


of our growers show 
exception. In fact, 
more rapid than with seed 
plants, as there is no check 
pollenization. 

A grower in my own neighborhood 
started less than 10 years ago to select 


potatoes for color. His soil being 
heavy the potatoes were often dark 
colored and mottled, thus cutting 
down the price; for color usually rules 
the price in our markets. He com- 
menced by saving seed from only 


those plants having potatoes free from 
blotches. Later his e+ ndard required 
not only bright yellow colored tubers, 
but the stem of the plant free from 
dark spots as well. Now after a com- 
paratively short period of selection he 
has so improved his potatoes, and 
they are in such demand by other 
growers near him, that he has no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of all his medium 
and small sized potatoes for seed. He 
eharges the same for these as he gets 
for large potatoes and sometimes has 
orders a year ahead, 

Another grower on light, sandy soil 
is not badly troubled with mottling. 
His selection is made principally for 
shape and size of the tubers, his pref- 
erence being for those smooth, short 
and chunky. Seed is saved only from 
plants having potatoes of the desir- 
able shape, and while his selection has 
not covered as’ long a period as the 
fermer case, still his potatoes are 
easily distinguishable for their shape 
and size, and find ready buyers in the 
market. Other instances could be 
cited where growers have been suc- 
cessful in selecting for earliness and 





productiveness, all showing the pos- 
sibilities of selection with a definite 
purpose in mind. 

Packing Problems—We paid our 
apple packers ,$38 a day and 
expenses, says S. L. Lupton, a 


commercial orchardist of Pennsylva- 


(FLELD AND ORCHARD 


nia. I have seriously thought of 
sending to Hood River, Ore, and get- 
ting an apple packer to come to 
Pennsylvania and pack our. barrels. 
We had some men who got interest- 
ed and there was a marked improve- 
ment in their work. The difficulty 
was in finding men who wanted to 
learn to do these things. We use 
very little native help to pack our 
box apples. Our best packer came 
from Florida. The best day’s work 
he did was 80 boxes. The apples were 
run through a grader made by him. 
He had them graded in three sizes 
and claimed he could pack 100 boxes a 
day, and did pack 80 boxesinone day. 
We try not. to pack two grades of 
apples in the same barrel. In our 
methods No 1 fruit is to be 2% 
inches and up, and No 2 fruit below 
2% inches down. It is not conven- 
ient nor proper to have women and 
girls help if we continue to» pack in 
the open, as we now do. I think in 
the future we will have to build pack- 
ing sheds and do our packing under 
cover. 


Fruit Picking Bag—For 
inaccessible parts of fruit trees the 
half-bushel basket is not as conven- 
ient as the bag. 
But the bag is an 
awkward thing to 
manage without 
some such device 
as the one illus- 
trated herewith. 
It consists of a 
stout wire not 
smaller than No 
9 to hold the 
mouth open, as 
shown. From each end of this wire 
a stout cord is hemmed in the mouth 
of the bag up to the ring, into which, 
when the bag is in use, a snap hook 
attached to a strap is caught. The 
strap is firmly sewed to the bettom 
corner cf the -bag, which is slung 
over the shoulder and carried under 
the arm. By proper manipulation the 
fruit need not be bruiged as in ordi- 
nary bag gathering methods. 





FRUIT PICKING RAG 


Give Colts Grain—Farmers, don’t 
forget that your draft colts need some 
grain this fall. When pastures are 
short, a little grain will effect won- 
ders in a colt’s development. They 
may be left to eat with the mares, but 
it is better to provide a place of their 
own when .they get the amount in- 
tended for them. There is no feed 
better than oats for young stock, but 
it is also a good idea to give a little 
corn. A little feed at this time will 
ado much to make big drafters out of 
them. 
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There’s no Proofto Equal 
fm Cem eau ulin. <i aulailes | 


We want 
with Dri 


We are 
have tha 


We 


y, and who knows you. 


ou to have 
Beet Pulp as a feed for your cows. 
going to make it as easy for you to 
experience as we know how. 


ha IT—a ~~ 1 my sack—if it does 

not sa you, you get the sack free. 

And you can get Dried Beet tay ge gd local dealer, whom 
e wi 


.A 100-pound sack of Dried Beet Pul 


your own experience 


ou know 
make you that offer himself. ary 


is enough for one cow three 


weeks or so—long enough for you to find out what it will do toward 
increasing that cow's milk production—long enough for you to 
make up your mind as to its merits. 


Asa health promoter, Dried Beet Pulp is without an equal. It k 
cows free from digestive disorders even when a heavy ration is fed. 
It is easy to handle and no trouble to feed. Give dry or moist, 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Just Like Roots 


THE FEED THATS GUARANTEED 


as you prefer. 


“We want to help you get the most 
milk possible at the least.cost. If 
we cannot help you do that, we 
will not make you pay for having 
tried our plan. ‘Therefore we make 
you this guaranty: 
We guarantee that any sack of cur Dried 
Beet Pulp bought for trial 

us or through a dealer, will prove 
satisiactory to the bayer, or we will 
refanmd the purchase price. 
Larger quantities can be ‘ bought 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., 








with the privilege of trying one 
sack and fe ison omen x 
the entire purchase price will be 
refunded if the unused portion is 
shipped in accordance with instructions 


to be received from us. 


Dass Beet Palp is also anitormly satie- 
actory in the feeding of horses, steers, 
hogs, sheepand poultry, Send for more 
information and our book “‘Feeding 
for Larger Profits."" It will give 

new light on the feeding patel sy 


Box 519, Ford Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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- Abbott-Detroit ‘‘30’’ 
Fore-Door Touring Car, $1350 


Automobile Value For Every 


EEPING that faith with Abbott-Detroit owners which gives ever 
owner unbounded faith in our Company—faith in our product, faith 
in our prices, faith in our statements, faith in our service—enables 
us to market a full value automobile for value received. 

A full value automobile is not merely a car that is good to look at, 
that is well upholstered and well finished, that rides well without making the 
passengers “‘sea-sick"’—a full value automobile is the car embodying the stand- 
ard features peculiar to any other well made car, but so well made that the 
rantee the car and its service without compromising him- 
guaranteed for life—automobile value for every 


“The Car With a Pedigree” 


bolt etroit 


Built for Permanence 


OUR FREE REFERENCE CATALOG 


Our new Reference Catalog or ‘Prompt Book"’ as some people call it, will be 

mailed free to any address upon request. rred 

to at any time for the correct meaning of stan 

If you are in the market for a new car, then be guided by this refer- 

ence catalog—if the car you buy does not tally with the des 

book, then Sr | ag you are not getting a standard car. 
talog.. 


Abbott Motor Company 


Plus Service 


ihie proames catalog can be refe: 
ard high grade motor car con- 


iption in the prom 
rite today for he 


619 Waterloo Street 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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CENTURY BOOTS 


‘are made of the strongest rubber in the world. They'remade 
pt honor by peopie who know es ona lan of construction that 














fi forel the grad 
orcing le 
by powerful hyd hydrauit 
of. Pe at the ankic, we use an extra ankie reinforcement 
pure (fu um, while others use a strip of ciotn. Cloth is cheaper. 
eh os are made from the toughest compound known, 
pa wi outwoar the soles of the average rubber boot two to 
one. Here we again by ruuuing a strip of pure gum al! the way 
around the edge of the sole, making @ connection so firm and Insting as to 
ops prevent breaking It’s not to -tell a good rubber boot; 
bz ahpenrances and even the dealer gets fooled occasionally. More! 
he yields the temptation to make what Jooks like a litile “ 
money” by stocking up on a opener article on the veprenrutation & 
some n that “it's just as ‘asthe Century. Wh 
chances on goods of doubtful quality when you can have Ce retary Bouts, 
backed by Sears of ahoreen, at no age cost? It has pnid th i hew ny 
peo who Insist on having the Century Beacon Falls Rubber 
best for the money’ —best for wear—best 
Aak your dealer for it. If D 
ly you, write us, 
We will see that you are Fired one 
bookict free, Write for it, {1} 


The Beacon Falls Rubtor Shoe Co. 
New York Chicago 
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Just Say You Want To T 
a QU CITY MI 


_ Built in 23 -styles ranging from hand to power and sold 
direct from factoryto user. Grind Corn and Cob and small 
ee at the same time and separately; also feed andtable meal, 

and Wet Corn, Shuck and Kefhir Corn. Three styles of plates for fine. 
edium and coarse rae 


Sent on Free Trial—Freight Paid 


We take the Risk and want to convince you that the Quaker City Mills ging tates: require 
less power and do Potten yee than any other mill ¢ onthe market, Our Free Trial and Guarantee 
If the mil ner ry after you areat Mberty to return same at Our 

We have Seen en build ing City Mills since 1867 and know how. We also handle E nes, Cutters, 

, ete. Send for our Free Catslog and eamples of grinding done on our mills before purchasing elsewhere, 


THE STRAUB COMPANY, Dept. 3731 FILBERT STREET, Philade’ Pa. 
No. 100 The Machinery Warehouse, Dept. Y, 3701 So. Ashland Ave., Chicago, 
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Rubber Roofing £ a, Migs, ‘ind Fia.. on alt orders << i. ty 

UOOGT nOOUNE 108 Square Feet, $1.10 per roll. 

TWO-PLY «++ Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 per roll. 

THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, §1.50 per roll. 

TERMS CAGH: We save you the leer and retailers’ profit. These 
special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct Srom this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept..702, East St. Louis, His. 


Peas and Pea Culture 


By GLENN C. SEVEY, B. S. 
Editor New England Homestead 


HIS interesting little book is intended for the student and practical 

farmer alike. Enough of the scientific has. been provided to meet 

the demands of the former, and for the farmer great care has been 
exercised to keep details true to field conditions. The author brings 
both experience and observation to bear on the subject-matter. Botany, 
history and distribution constitute one chapter. Another deals with 
soils, fertilizers and inoculation. Cultural principles constitute Chapter 
Ill, with composition and fecding value as Chapter IV; Chapter V deals 
with insect and fungous pests; VI goes thoroughly into the canned pea 
industry; VII, peas as forage and soiling crops; Vill, breeding and seed 
improvement; 1X, garden peas and varieties, with the concluding chapter, 
X, on sweet peas and their culture. The various experiments and de- 
ductions of different experiment stations and seed authorities are care- 
fully reviewed and brought together in a workable way. Without this 
book a student would be required to spend hours going through various 
files and references to secure all the data on any one phase of the sub- 
ject of peas and pea culture. An honest effort has been made to pro- 
vide comprehensive, authoritative and specific information on the whole 
subject of peas. Facts are tersely stated, and readers will find the book 
am ever-ready and convenient authority on the many details connected 
with the crop. 5x7 inches, 120 pages. Cloth. Net 50 cts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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FARM LIVE STOCK OF GREAT BRITAIN 


BY ROBERT WALLAOCB. The author deals extensively with the origin, principles “of 
registration, and diseases of the best-known families of horses, cattle, 3 

It contains, besides many interesting facts about farm live stock, an unnsual number 
of intricate and instructive calculations such as those relating to the cost of producing a given 
weight of beef, pork, or mutton, and the various dairy trials carried on in Great Britain and 
America, Dairy and beef cattle are exhaustively described, as are siso the results of crosses 
from the different pure-bred classes. Tho breeding of zebra and quagga hybrids and the success 
attending these efforts have been touched upon; and a large amount of valuable veterinary advice 
lt is splendidly printed and profusely fMlustrated, 
ich no breeder can afford to neglect who desires to be 
6x9 inches. Cloth. Net, %. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Ashland Bidg.. 315 4th Ave., New York 


PRACTICAL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY 


BY DR. H. W. CONN. The development of dairy bacteriology has been very rapid in the 
fast ten years. Beginning first as a subject of scientific interest only, the study of the. bacteria 
fm milk has proved to be of vital importance, Fay only to the dairyman, but to all persons whe 
have an interest in public health lems. Im the last few years there has developed in out 
Jarge cities a keen interest in = Bape of the city milk supply. Today there fis no more 
important subject affecting the Ik producer, distributer or consumer than their relations to 
the bacteria of milk, and public Teetee officials are also recognizing the subject as one of which 

students must learn the and 





| not limited 





they All dairy acts which are known, 
mo dairy « without a full consideration of this subject. 

Soka. Tt, peocenete Yaw oetieg tae. of tho tive experience t Der Gran, the class tom 
methods. represen pe » lo 
laboratory or library ‘be without it. Fuily illustrated with 8 348 
pages. oth. P4x8 as 
ORANGE JUDD ANY, Ashland Bldg., 25 4th Ave., New York 


NEW JERSEY’S BIG FAIR 





INTERSTATE FAIR IMPROVED 


Soil Products in New Quarters—New Horse Barn—Best Dairy Cattle 
Display Ever—Record Attendance—State Experiment Station 
Educational Displays—By M. G. Kains, Associate Editor 


It was a genuine pleasure to note 
last week that the Interstate fair at 
Trenton, N J, has made two very de- 
cided steps in the direction of im- 
proevment, The most conspicuous of 
these is perhaps in the horticultural 
department, though the farm horse 
department is wonderfully improved 
also. When I looked in the white- 
washed, brick-paved, clean, wide- 
aisled buildings which housed the 
fruits, vegetables and flowers I had 
the best thrill of joy that has come 
to me on the fair ground in five 
years. . These buildings had formerly 
been usde for carriages. In estiga- 
tion showed that improvement was 
to appearance; it dealt 
also with arrangement, judging man- 
agement, in fact, a score of details 
that go to make a fair successful. 

Since last year the department has 
been reorganized with Prof M. A. 
Blake of the state experiment station 
as superintendent. Never have I seen 
such a splendid display of high qual- 
ity fruit on the grounds. Much of 
this was procured from exhibitors who 
have practiced the up-to-date’ meth- 
ods of culture recommended by Prof 
Blake. For instance, J. H. Barclay of 
Cranbury exhibited apples, for which 
he is famous. He secured firsts on 
boxed fruit, collection of 10 and also 
five varieties and 11 firsts and five 
seconds on 19 plate ‘entries. Every 
specimen grew on his own trees. 
Much of the other fruit was exhibited 
by professionaal collectors, one of 
whom entered for himself and also for 


his uncle, so as to cover both first and 
second prizes. Individual small ex- 
hibitors were -encouraged to enter 


this year and because they won many 
premiums feel . disposed to enter 
more freely next year. Part of this 
good feeling on their part is due to 
the better judging than in former 
years. Instead of having only one 
judge to cd¥er fruits, grains, flowers, 
and vegetables, four did the work, 
each an expert in his line. There was 
no hoodwinking these men. They 
couldn’t be fooled by two varieties of 
corn in one entry, four varieties of 
potatoes in one basket nor a basket 
of turnips half full from the bottom 
upward with black winter radishes! 
Laxity and trickery were not tol- 
erated this year. 

Hitherto no effort has been made 
to have the exhibit in the slightest 
degree educational. This year the 
educational value was approached as 
nearly as it was possible to get. There 
yet remains a large amount of work 
to do in making the catalog more 
definite in emphasizing commercial 
varieties and packages, in encourag- 
ing greater competition in distinctly 


| Jersey crops, such as sweet and Irish 


potatoes, melons, cantaloups, peaches, 
apples, grapes, e.c, in raising the 
standard of taste in the flower classes 
and in a score of other ways. Put if 
the management will give Prof Blake 
sufficient support in the way of better 
classification, larger prizes, in fact, 
carte blanche, they will wake up to 
find the horticultural department the 
most interesting on the grounds and 
really worthy of the state’s soil prod- 
uct interests. Both Prof Blake, his 
able assistant Prof Farley, and the 
directors are to be heartily congratu- 
lated on the advancement made this 
year. 
Splendid Orchid Display 


Special mention must be made of 
the truly magnificent educational dis- 
play of orchids and other glass house 
plants exhibited by Charles G. Roe- 
bling of Trenton. This display occu- 
pied the center of horticultural hall 
and is without exception the very best 
of ornamental plants I have ever seen 
at any fair anywhere. It was at least 
20 feet square and 10 feet high and 
contained several hundred plants of 
valuable and beautiful orchids and 
other plants worth not less than 
$2000. When a citizen will make 
such a display purely to instruct and 
delight the fair visitors he deserves 
special credit for his public spirit. No 
prize was offered for such an exhibit, 

The state experiment station of 
New Brunswick had a splendid edu- 
eational exhibit which showed the 
work being done by the various de- 
partments. Conspicuous, of course, 
was the work of the horticultural de- 
partment. It consisted of a consider- 
able quantity of peaches produced at 
the Vineland substation, grapes 
grown in the vineyard which the ex- 
pa station and the United 
tate department of agriculture is 
operating in conjunction, and apples 
and pears grown on station 
grounds. It was easy to see in these 
exhibits the advantage ye at fruit 
properly grown and. handled has over 
fruit not so managed.. Pyramids and 
commercial packages of peaches 
stood up through the entire show, 


whereas ordinary specimens of the 
same varieties in the general classes 
rotted badly. The grapes were 
especially interesting, since they were 
from the tirst crop the vineyard has 
borne. They illustrated the work be- 
ing done to determine which varieties 
are best for wine, for juice and for 
table. A considerable space in the 
station exhibit was devoted to the 
work of the poultry department un- 
der Prof F. R. Lewis. It is a pity 
this could not have been housed in 
the poultry building, where more peo- 
ple really interested in poultry would 
have seen it 


Specially Fine Draft Horses 


From first to last the new horse 
barn was filled with interested vis- 
itors. This building is of terra cotta, 
cement covered, slate roofed and con- 
tains 40 box stalls with a 20-foot pas- 
sage. In every way it is satisfactory 
because permanent, well-ventilated 
and commodious, both for horses and 
the public. In commenting on the 
draft classes Superintendent Robert A. 
Fairbain of Westfield said that the 
display was the best ever on the 
grounds. The Clydesdale class of 44 
entries he considered better than at 
Toronto or Syracuse, 

Special interest centered in the 
seven entries of colts bred from the 
Clydesdale and Percheron stallions 
imported and owned by the state. This 
is the first time such animals have 
been exhibited. One of these yearling 
colts raised on Fairacre farm de- 
featedall other entries in a good class 
imported from the west, thus showing 
that New Jersey can compete in horse 
breeding with any part. cf the country, 
and also that eastern farmers are 
waking up to this fact. 

Among the notable horse exhibits 
the most conspicuous was unquestion- 
ably in six-in-mand Clydesdale bay 
team shown by Morris & Co of 
Chicago. It was received with enthu- 
siasm whenever it appeared. This is 
the famous team that won honors in 
England and Scotland before making 
its triumphant record on this side of 
the water. In the stallion class Mah< 
raja, owned by Stony Brook farm at 
Pennington, was awarded blue ribbon. 
The championship-went to Milkado of 
Fairacre farm. This animal was 
champion at the International last 
fall. Princess Fortune, aiso champion 
at the International, was champion at 
Trenton. . Linden Rigby of Riarton 
showed the yearling filly Roseau, a 
1075-pound Clydesdale stallion im- 
ported by the state. He compares fa- 
vorably with anything seen by visiting 
horse lovers in the west. [In short, 
the Interstate fair is to be congratu- 
lated upon its farm horse classes, 


Other Live Stock 


No beef cattle were shown. The 
classification does not call for them. 
Six herds of Holstein-Friesian, five of 
Jersey, three of Guernsey and two of 
Ayrshire made up the 214 herd of 
dairy animals, the largest display ever 
seen at Trentor. The best as well as 
the strongest were the former two, 
This year a tent was provided for the 
judging, and the seats beneath it were 
constantly filled by intertested specta- 
tors. The judges were all breeders this 
year. By postponing the judging until 
Wednesday and Thursday, and by al- 
ternating the breeds, a large amount 
of work was done in short order and 
a far larger number of people than 
ever before saw the judging. These 
improvements are due to Prof F. C. 
Minkler of the state experiment sta- 
tion at New Brunswick. Prof Minkler 
is also responsible for a new classifi- 
cation whereby heifers under two 
years old are not to be shown in milk, 
the object being to encourage more 
mature breeding. He hopes to issue 
a catalog next year. 

In the swine classes the number of 
animals shown was about the same 
as last year, and nearly evenly divided 
between New Jersey and outside state 
breeders. In the sheep classes most 
animals came from other states. 
While the mere number seems to in- 
dicate a stationary condition, yet be- 
cause of certain rulings in the catalog 
the quality was higher than in pre- 
vious years. Nearly all the principal 
breeds were well reppresented. 

Nothing notable was observed in 
the poultry department. The same 
amount of space was as well filled as 
in former years and as well displayed. 
As usual the American c'asses were in 
the lead with Rhode Island Red and 
White Plymouth Rock the most con- 
spicuous. It must be remarked that 
except in size or quantity Trenton has 
much be display facilities than 

{To Page 341.] 
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Doctoring an Old Pasture 





I have one of those old pastures 
given over to thin grass, very weedy 
and brushy and possessed of too many 
stones to till. It has given me a great 
deal of concern. I have no sympathy 
for weeds and believe that apologies 
for. brush in small pasture fields are 
never in order. One of the first things 
I did after this farm came into my 
possession, was to start in on this 
field. We could net put the mowing 
machine in because of the rocks. We 
therefore resorted to the brier scythe 
and mad a wonderful difference the 
first year. But this summer the weed 
growth came back again and we went 
at them again with the scythes, 

I have examined the land in various 
parts of this little field sand find that 
it is fairly fertile, of a black loam, ca- 
pable of producing sp! -..did pasture 
crops, The fact is, this old field has 
been neglected for many years. Cattle 
have been allowed to graze on it from 
early spring to early winter, and in 
this way the texture of the upper edge 
has been practically ruined. Repeated 
freezings and thawings will help to 
redeem this land, but it will take time. 
The soil is so rocky we can’t call in 
the plow to help. I have tested the 
soil and have found that the land is 
sour. The only way to correct this is 
in the use of lime. “We have already 
started on this job.and shall add lime 
at the rate of one ton to the acre, 
right on top of the ground. If it 
were at all possible to plow the land, 
we would do so. There are too many 
rocks to permit of this. I. haven't 
objected to allowing a number of 
small shotes in this field to root about 
because they have done good. Hogs, 
nevertheless, are not good competitors 
of a strong two-horse plow. 

As =°0.% as the lime has been ap- 
plied, a eed mixture consisting of 
eight pounds of timothy, five pounds 
of orchard gr*ss, five pounds of alsike 
clover and five pounds of common 
red clover will be seeded to the acre. 
Where this seed has been scattered 
the field will be gone over crosswise 
with the spring-tooth harrow. I favor 
the spring-tooth, because I think it 
the best tool I can use to cut up some 
of this old turf so as to cover the 
seed. Between now ane. next spring 
an application of bone dust will be 
given the field. From some applica- 
tions of fertilizer on nearby land, I 
am inclined to think that the bone 
dust is about all that this field will 
need. ; 

There is no disputing the fact that 
poor pastures are to be found in every 
part of the country. Pasture lands 
ordinarily are obliged to take care of 
themselves. The cultivated crops re- 
ceive much attention, but the pas- 
tures and the meadows little, if any. 
And yet, it is from these that much of 
the farmer’s wealth comes. Old pas- 
tures and meadow lands that are dead, 
worn out, or lifeless will be entirely 
rejuvenated by tillage _and fertilizers. 
They give better account even than 
eorn or wheat. It will be a good thing 
for eastern and southern agriculture 
when these old ltands are replowed 
where possible, and whether plowed 
er not, reseeded, fertilized and quite 
generally limed. 


Melons as a Small Side Issue 


In our garden this past year, our 
melons have given us magnificent re- 
turns. None of my neighbors raise 
watermelons, though some have raised 
muskmelons. I like toth for table 
use, and this year I was determined 
to have an abundance if possible. 
Very early in the spring the boys 
made some paper boxes, set these in 
the hotbed, and planted both water- | 
melons and muskmelons. By so doing, 
we gained at leat a month. So by 
August 1 our muskmelons began to 
ripen abundantly and the watermelons 
followed three weeks later. We used 
so Many at home that I am ashamed 
to enter into figures. There were 
great quantities that we couldn't use, 
and although at the season these were 
ripening melons from other more pop- 
ular sections were being shipped in, 
Wwe were able to dispoBe of our gsur- 
Plus without any difficulty. 

The fact is from this excess we dis- 
posed of $65 in all of the two kinds. 
That isn’t much fora - commercial 


trucker, but as a side Hine in a Mlttle } 


corner of the garden, it is both sur- | 









prising and remunerative, One thing 
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DOWN TO. GRASS ROOTS 


‘js certain, we shall never go without 
these two kinds of melons, if seed and 
season are at all favorable. 

*  ‘Liteer an@ Feed Carriers 

A Pepnsylvania correspondent asks 
if feed and jitter carriers are practical 
or simply nice to look at. He asks if 
I would advise .putting these things in 
the barn. This question is easy. 

Feed and litter carriers are both 
practical and economicai. They don’t 
cost much in the first place to install 
and they certainly do save a great 
deal of unnecessary Work. The feed 
carrier can be fastened right up to 
the silo and the grain bins, and all 
of the silage and grain delivered 
right to the mangers where it is to 
be fed. For just a few cows, however, 
he feed carrier or little carrier is not 
necessary. But where there are many 
cows, a dozen or a score or more, the 
litter carrier apd the feed carrier are 
both indispensable orice you have be- 
come accustomed to using them, 

There are several makes on the 
market; all are moderate in ‘price. I 
have not yet seen one kind that has 
not been good. These conveniences 
are advertised from time to time in 
this magazine, and I suggest that my 
correspondent write to the different 
firms for terms and to compare the 
different makes. I ma.» it a rule to 
do this with many kinds of tools, im- 
plements and conveniences that are 
advertised in American Agriculturist. 
It is one of the very Lest ways to keep 
in touch with what is going on. You get 
many a good suggestion, and whether 
you make a purchase or not, you pick 
up some thought or some idea that 
will help you out in some other direc- 
tion in your farm work.—[C. W. B. 
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Modern View 
of the Roofing Question 


a@ roofing that can be left out in the 
rain without the slightest damage. 

The wearing surface is mineral 
matter embedded into a heavy . 
coating of pitch and never n 
painting. 

We shall be glad to send you a 
sample of Amatite free of charge 
if you will seud a postal request 
for it to our nearest office. The 
sample will show you what the 
mineral surface is like. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A lustrous carbon black paint, very” 
cheap, very durable—for protecting a 
kinds of metal and wood wo 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 
New York Chicago Philadeipais Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
New Orleans Seattle 


Tin makes a good roof if you 
Paint it. 

Canvas makes a good roof if you 
paint it. 

Any felt makes a good roof if 
you paint it. 

Even paper makes a good roof 
if you paint it. 

But Amatite makes a good roof 
if you DON’T paint it. 

On a painted roof, the paint is 
what gives the real protection. 
The rest of it has no function 

rovide a smooth un- 

ace with no seams or 

to which the paint can be 

appli . Anything which has 

8 — enough to keep the wind 

from blowing it away or the rain 

from beating it in, will be water- 
proof if you use paiat enough. 

Amatite Roofing, however, needs 
no painting. Jt ts areal roojfing— 














A newly seeded field last year gave 
us only about half a crop of tim- 
othy and mammoth clover mixed 
hay. We top-dressed this meadow 
last winter at the rate of eight loads 
an acre of barnyard manure, applied 
with the manure spreader. Even 
though the season just passed was not 
a good one for the hay crop in this 
section, we harvested over two tons 
an acre of the nicest mixed hay I 
have ever seen. -This was about 
double the crop of last year, as a di- 
rect result of the manure thus ap- 
plied. Nearly all our barnyard ma- 
nure is applied to the meadows as it 
is made” The barnyards are thor- 
oughly cleaned just after haying and 
the manure spread on the meadows. 
We believe more direct returns are 
secured by applying the manure to 
the meadows and thickening up the 
sod and plowing it down in short crop 
rotation than in any other way, thus 








Electric Handy Wagons 


Do away with high lifting in foading and unloading and cut 
the werk of hauling in two. Complete steel wheeled w 


agons, 
to all work. Make good roads, do away with rutting, make draft lighter. We furnish 


arantee them to fit. If the wheels on 
e will save you money. Catalog free. Address 
Electric Steel Wheels 


Wheel Co. 
2, Quincy, itt. 








not only increasing the crop yield . ” 
i . Be When you write ‘cc § A 

greatly over plowing it under direct- S % Advertisers W Y V 

ly, but improving the soil fertility as ure to ay Ow y our d 4 


In this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the 


most orders from. 


we go along.-—[{C. C: McCurdy, Craw- 
ford County, Pa. 
























Raising Plump Poultry 


Over 18 years ago Dr. Hess set about tackling the problem of wasted nutri- 

of the drawbacks that cost poultry raisers thousands of dollars 
annually. After prolonged feeding and scientific experiments in his laboratory he 
introduced Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a, a preparation consisting of highly concen- 
trated tonics, which enable fowl to extract the largest possible amount of nutriment 
from their ration acid convert it into eggs, flesh, blood and feathers. In other words, 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


solved the digestion problem, ing out *“The Dr. Hess Idea'’ that the more food digested, 
-the more went to the system-building and less to waste, At this time of year, when cholera 
is prevalent among poultry, Dr. Hess Pan-a-ce-a is particularly beneficial, as it strengthens 
and ténes up the system and helps fowl ward off disease. It also cures Roup, Gapes 

and other poultry ailments eal fades hens in splendid condition for laying winter 
eget. A penny’s worth feeds thirty fowl per day. Sold under this guarantee: 


Our Proposition 


You buy Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a of your dealer. _If it fails to make your hens lay 
more and keep your poultry healthy, he is authorized by us to refund your money. 
ei s., 25c., mail or ex 40c.; 5 Ibs., 60c.; 12 Ibs., $1.25 ; 25-lb. pail, $2.50; 
except in Canada =i on extreme West. if your dealer cannot supply you, 

we will. Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess’ 48-page Poultry Book. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 






































A digestive tonic of great value. Especially helpful to 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic hogs, helping them to digest more food and put on flesh very 


rapidly. Ki the stomach clean—wards off cholera—ex worms. It isa sure flesh and milk producer. 100-Ib 
sack, %.00  Blb. pail, $1.60. Except in Canada and extreme West and South. Sold under a written guarantee. 


FREE from the 7st to the 10th of each month—Dr. Hess Ge DY 3.) wiil pgescribe 
ing. 


for your ailing animals. %6-page Veterinary Book for 
~. Mention this paper and enclose 2c. stamp. 
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Foe in as ase’ 


Settven Shitiig Sit Noesiniy daghalh ss "Sitabtad ‘Ledeo 


__ Genasco is the roofing of 
the age. Its foundation has 
stood for ages past. 

It beats shingles. They warp, % 
crack, split, and rot—more so now 
than ever before (lumber is get- 
ting scarcer, and shingle-quality 
is becoming poorer every year). 

Beats fin, which rusts and needs 
painting regularly. And even with 
paint tin doesn’t last like it used to 
—quality “has deteriorated here, 
also. 

Coal tar has the same old faults 
it has always had—gets soft and 
inelts in the summer sun, and gets 
brittle and cracks in the cold, and 
leaks. 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


3s the one roofing that lasts. It is made 
wf Nature’s everlasting waterproofer. 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt has withstood 
the suns and storms of centuries; and 
in Genasco it gives the same lasting re- 
sistance to sun, rain, snow, wind, heat, 
«<old—and- even fire. 

The oily nature of this natural asphalt 

are Genasco alive and strong to de- 
7 itself; and this is why Genasco is 
imine! 



















































waterproof. 

t-leak Kleet waterproofs the 
seams ra Genasco without cement, and 
prevents nail-leaks besides. It gives 
the roof an attractive appearance. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco mineral 
or smooth surface Roofings with Kant- 
leak Kleets packed in the roll. Guar- 
anteed, of course. Write us for samples 
and - —. Roof Guide Book. 


of asphalt, and largest 
ready roofing in the world. 


saekenoel wats 
er 9 Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


Cross-section Genasco Stone-surface Rocfing 
_ B Fiintiaa Lake A: 
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You can save a season by planting this 
Fall. Ihave a choice stock of Apple, 
Peach, Pear and Plum trees, all vari- 
eties. Also California Privet. Prompt 
shipments. Lowest prices. Have some 
special offerings in Jersey Red Pigs. 
Quick growers. Prolific and profitable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed Send today 
for free catalog. 


This 
Oe weg onde 


1-99 “Xo % Pure 
American Ingot fron Roofing 
. Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Painting 
The only Guaranteed Metal Roofing ever put on the 
market. Samples free. Write for a free book showing 
remarkabie tests. A way vut of your roof troubles 


. THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO., Dept. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 

















SURE CURE FOR SAN JOSE SCALE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 


4 Jarvis Spraying Compound has no superior. ou 

, from the manufacturers direct and save money. 
gallon of Jarvis Spraying Com ound makes sixteen 
jms of spray. Compound ready to mix with water. 

So!d in bbl, lots (50 gal.) 30 per gallon. 

References: J. 1. Hate, the “Peach King” or Pr, wt. Jarvis 
of the Conn. Agricultural College. They will tell you 
zhere is nothing better. 


THE J, T. ROBERTSON CO., BOX W, MANCHESTER, CONN. 
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'DEHORNED CATTLE 

























give best results, become gentle, take less 
room, es heavy., Keystone Dehorners 
are safe, sure and guaranteed to give 





satisfaction. Cut clean, all 4 sides at 
once. Simple and humane. Write to- 
day for valuable booklet (free). 


M. T. PHILLIPS, Pomeren 















EXCELSIOR SWING STANCKIONS %,caz*" trial; 
tary,durable. The Wasson Stanch'on Co., Box27, Cuba, N.Y. 












For Best EXTENSION LADDER Reema to 


JOHN J. POTTER, 4 
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‘Feeding for Egg Production 


ALFRED M, WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, O 





I have made the hen returh good 
profits, not only one year, but during 
a series of. years, therefore, I think I 
can write with some degree of author- 
ity on this subject. I consider that 
there are at least four essentials to 
make the hen profitable on the farm, 
They are:. Young stock, comfortable 
quarters, meat of some kind as part 
ef the daily ration, and not over- 
stocking. 

The hen that is going to do the 
heavy laying the coming winter was 
hatched early last spring. My obser- 
vation haz been that during December 
and January pwlets lay about four 
times as Many eggs as an equal num- 
ber of hens. One of our experiment 
stations made a year’s laying test, be- 
ginning with pullets and one and two- 
year-old hens, giving each of the 
three lots equal advantages. The pul- 
lets laid about twice as many eggs 
as the two-year-old hens, while 
the second lot had a record about 
halfway between. In rare cases @ 
hen may pay for her keeping after 
she is two years old, 

By using an ordinary harness 
punch I make a hole in the webd of 
of the feet of either the pullets or old 


hens this’ fall, Py this means, next 
year, I will have no difficulty in know- 
ing which is my old stock when I 


want to sell off the old hens; I marked 
the pullets this fall on the left foot; 
rext year I will mark the right foot 
of that season’s pullets, and the third 


year mark neither. Thus I can keep 
track of the age of my hens. 

The house need not be expensive. 
The essentials are a dry floor, either 
concrete or board, preferably the lat- 
ter, with the boards laid double, The 
siding should be either matched 
boards or else rough boards covered 


with roofing paper on the outside, I 


do not have openings near the 
roof or the floor to give a chance 
for a cold draft on the hens Plenty 
of window lights are placed on the 
south side near the floor. One sliding 
window is placed above these to help 
regulate ventilation; a ventilator of 
some kind, door to east or south A 
house 12x16 feet is needed for 
80 to 100 hens. If properly ven- 
tilated this is large enough and 
is quickly cleaned, which makes 
is more likely that cleaning 
wiil frequently be done, If galvanized 
iron roofing is used there should be 
a solid sheathing of boards. If the 


metal roof is exposed on the inside too 
much moisture will collect on the un- 
der side of the roof in cold weather. 

To the average poultryman the big 
profits come from producing winter 
eggs. Experience and observation 
Mave taught me that when feeding 
corn, wheat, oats, wher: bran, clover 
leaves, cabbage and similar feeds’ the 
output of eggs is rather feeble. Add 
to these either cracklings, beef scrap 
meat of some kind and the result 
is magical. I feed meat of some kind 
mixed in bran mash regularly every 
mcerning excepting during grasshopper 
season. Then the hens are in their 
element and need no artificial supply. 
I feed grain (during summer months 
wheat) twice a day the year 
around. Charcoal is fed in the mash 
and oyster shell is kept where -the 
hens can get it at will. There was 
not a day during 1910 that I got less 
than 20 eggs. I use galvanized iron 
drinking vessels, which are .easily 
cleansed. The drinking water is thus 
kept pure. 

A very common and fatal error in 
the poultry business is overstocking. 
Ry odds, better keep a few less than 
the maximum paying number of hens, 
than to keep a few too many. I doubt 
very much if, on the average farm, 
many over 200 hens can be kept at a 
good round profit. Here is a record 
of my sales for 1910, also the number 


or 


mostly 





of hens in steck each month. Barred 


Piymouth Reck chicks at seven 
months old are counted of laying age, 
while the Leghorns are counted when 





five months old, . 
Sale Record of 1910 
Ne No 
of heng Month of eags Amounts 
198 January ..... 1,755 $50.61 
185 February ....2,277 48.95 
175 March ..,....2,997 47.90 
172° = April os .s eee tbo 47.60 
152 - May... 600.205 62,500 41.2 
148 JUNG: oocsaccocdilve 36.57 
147 JOLY 0.o0c3035 1201) 88.81 
126 August ......1,483 26.30 
98 September ... 1.3638 27.24 
150 October ..... 992 22.96 
191 November ... 810 24.15 
177 December . 1,080 36.00 
Total isi cies sss set $448.36 
Sale of chickens awitte wpb kas dees 63.66 





Grand total ..........6..+-$01202 
No account is taken of eggs used 


in the home. The average num- 
ber of eggs to the hen for 
the year is 146 as calculated 


from the record, If those used were 
also counted it would bring the aver- 
age up to nearly 150 eggs a hen. This 
I think is a splendid laying record. I 
keep mostly Buff Leghorn. Bnough 
Barred Plymouth Rock fowls are kept 
for sitters and to raise the young 
chicks. A few years ago I kept the 
Barred Plymouth Rock § altogether, 
but the yearly average was from 105 
to 120 eggs a hen. As the record 
shows, the bulk of the revenue is from 
the sale of the eggs, hence I have 
changed almost entirely’ to the Leg- 
horn, because it is a better layer and 
it does not require as much..feed to 
keep an equal number of hens. 

I live near an interurban line and 
ship eggs regularly to a groceryman 
in Columbus. I get from 2 to 8 
cents a dozen more than hucksters 
would give. Every egg is guaranteed 
to be strictly fresh. No packed or 
stale eggs are ever sent. The other 
member of the firm is general mana- 
ger of the chicken business. She is 
an expert at raising young chicks. 

Winter Feed for Geese—I never feed 
any special green feed extept cabbage 
to my breeding geese during the win- 
ter. But I raise field corn and feed 
that, allowing the geese the rage ex- 
cept when there is snow on the 
ground. I have tried various feeds, 
but never have found any advantage 
over corn. The pasture is, of course, 
best of all for geese, since the birds 
will care for themselves.—[Harold G. 
Little, Essex County, Mass. 





Black Locust Posts — I think the 
very best post is made of the black 
locust. It is said to last forever, and 
then turn to stone! Ordinarily cat- 
tle strip the bark off the trees in the 
mountains in the spring, and the. re- 
sult is that more timber is destroyed 
than all the cattle in the whole sec- 
tion are worth. The people in the 
mountains set fire to the woods in 
order to get rid of the old grass, and 
have new grass ready for the cattle 
in the spring. If there were some 
means of preventing turning cattle 
loose in the mountain ranges, all the 
trouble would be prevented. I have 
lived in the Blue Ridge for a long 
time, and have studied that question. 
I have known men to drive cattle five 
miles to get to a place where there 
was a pasture. They will tear down 
fences to get there. You cannot con- 
trol those people at all. The. only 
way to prevent forest fires is to pre- 
vent cattle ranging in the mountains. 
The esthetic viewpoint is important 
to me. I am willing to drive 40 miles 
any spring day to see the wild flowers 
growing in the mountains. Last 
spring I drove through large areas. 
On one side of the road, where fires 
had been, you wouldn’t see a flower; 
on the other side, where there had 
been no fire there were flowers a- 








plenty.—[{J. S. Newman, 
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NOT COST BUT SERVICE 
Will Prove the True Value 
of This Standard Kerosene 
Engine on Your Farm 
15-DAY TRIAL OFFER FREE 


The Columbia Kerosene Kngine can be run, man- 
aged and property taken eare of by your wif 
or fourteen-yéar-olf child ponnpee of its r 
e Columbia is built for 
is ‘the tawest priced ¢ 
he American market 


20,000 {etcne ENGINES YEARLY 


A bed-rock confidence between the Celumbia 
Engine Company and the users of Columbia Engines 
born of bones. bepetpegp am methods and relat 
forward dealin; f. us our prestige 
reputation, as “The Chiumbia people o; 
are the originators of the square dea 
any Col 


engine 


© = with a capaelty of 20, me) engines per wean. 
e Columbia Kerosene is aneeerd, up-to- 
date and absolutely safe and reliab 


PAYS FOR ITSELF QUICKLY 


The Columbia on your farm will save the 
wages of two hired men—it will pay for ieee 
in six months. Try the Columbis free for 
days—let it do your chores—put it u against 
= De, the eue : a —s to prove beyond 

ow pgaperie or y, safet t econ 
omy and thoro h dépenda} slity of thib wor 

coene power plant. 

Send for our big free engine book ee 
the address of our nearest agent. = 
astonishing low ices io apps 

ee trial offer will pre 


you—our 15-day 
Ask for 


tect you—Write us today. 
alogue No. 
SEALERS — Om excin 
ve agency proposition anc 
- lected terrltory will inter- 
We wanta 


est you. 
live, experienced and 
reliable man in every 
areoery ith 








9,00RDS IN 1OHOURS 








on wagons, the 
well supported 
the crank shaft box; 
naker are slow speed and con- 
IT 1, sequently don’t jump around 
, Jam like an engine running 
me fast. Our catalogue 
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from How Teak. 


Vaterloo Gasoline Engine Works 


ERTY STREET. NEW YORK. NY 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
orany kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We make them soft, sess. a 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into (for men or woo 
robes, rugs or gloves when so ordered, 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Send 

or more cow or horse hides in one 
shipment from anywhere east of Den- 
ver and we pay the freight both ways. 

Get our illustrated catalog which 
gives prices of tanning, taxidermy and 

mounting. Also prices of fur 
goose, | and big moun game heads 


te feoars Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Colorado Methods With Potatoes interstate Fair Improved 





The impcrtant points to be consid- 
ered in potato storage are as follows: 
First, the temperature should be kept 
as low as possible without freezing; 
second, the air should be kept as 
dry as possible; and third, the po- 
tatoes shouldbe kept dark. 

The cellar is 50 by 200 feet. At 
each end there is a dead air space 10 
feet square in the form of a vesti- 
bule between the outer and inn-r 
doors, which affords protection from 
freezing. There is a driveway clear 
through, with bins on either side, sky- 
lights and ventilators being p'°ced 
every 10 feet. The temperature of 
the cellar may be lowered by open- 
ing the doors and-letting a current of 
air pass through. When it is too cold 
for this, the ventilators .t the top 
may be opened. The best ventilation 
is always secured by building the cel- 

















The Uncle Sam Potato 


direction of the 
During: the 
should be 


lar int line with the 
prevailing air currents. 
winter the temperature 
kept as near 32 as possible. It is best 
when it does not go below 30 nor 
above 36. A temperature of 28 for 
one. or two hours will not freeze po- 
tatoes. 


Arrangement of Storage House 


In planning the size of the struc- 
ture, it is safe to estimate one bushel 
at 11%, cubic feet. In a small cellar 


built with a driveway, this space need” 


not be wasted, but stored with pota- 
toes or other vegetables after the 
bins at the side have been filled. One 
important point in the storage of po- 
tatoes is to reduce .the temperature 
to as low a point as possible directly 
after the product is stored. _ Put 
about 1 foot of potatoes on the cel- 
lar floor, and by the time the entire 
floor is covered to that depth the 
heat from those potatoes is pretty 
well carried off by the air currents. 
Then add another layer, thus prop- 
erly regulating the temperature as the 
stqgrage progresses. When the cellar 
is filled the potatoes are pi'ed about 5 
feet deep. 

We have learned the following 
pointers through years of expeNence 
with storing potatoes. They,are given 
to indicate some of the things that 
will be met with sooner or later. 

Sorting potatoes that have started 
to rot from freezing or diseases re- 
quires a cel’r that can be lighted 
when desired. “Careful growing to 
prevent disease, and careful handling 
for the same purpose, may cost a lit- 
tle more than slipshod methods, but 
the insurance of marketing a crop 
without the expense and loss of re- 
handling rotten potatoes warrants 
the expense. Ventilation devices, 
such as open partitions, may be used 
to advantage when large quantities 
of potatoes are stored in bulk, Sacked 
potatoes, corded in piles, keep well 
in a good cellar, When sprouts start 
in the spring, the growth of these may 
be checked by moving the sacks. A 
bruised sprout dies. When tte floor 
is of dirt it-is well to use some sacrt 
of material, preferably strips of wood, 
between the dirt and the potatoes to 
prevent rot. It is important that po- 
tatoes be free from dirt when taken 
from the field to the cellar. Dirty 
potatoes do not keep well because of 
the dirt that ialls off and fills up the 
air spaces between the potatoes, thus 
preventing free ventilation. A very 
satisfactory place to build a cellar is 
on a knol, thus insuring perfect wa- 
ter drainage and a geod circulation, 
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{From Page 338.] 
Syracuse. Where the aisles are so 
narrow and the coops so high and 
dark the birds can scarcely be seen. 
Every bird could be clearly seen at 
Trenton, even on rainy Friday. 


Woman’s Work 


Thé woman's building is ready for 
improvement. Its roof needs con- 
siderable repair. On Friday the leaks 
were so numerous that all the cases 
on one .side and for the full length 
of the building had to be covered 
with oilcloth. In a’dozen or a score 
of other places there were wet spots 
on®the floor, some as big as a large 
dining table. If it is necessary to 
have any building leaky, it should 
not be this one, where the eexhibits 
could be easily ruined by water. 

Though officers as usual declaréd 
that exhibits were “bigger and = bet- 
ter than ever” the cases did not bear 
out the statement. In many places 
were vacant spots and empty shelves. 
But.making all due allowances there 
Was a creditable display in the wom- 
an’s peculiar classes. At any rate 
the department has sustained its rep- 
utation of beating the New York state 
fair, though hot approaching Allen- 
town within shouting distance. 

It seems strange that in a “state 
that .can put up such a fine show 
of dairy cattle there should be ex- 
actly two entries of butter! Any or- 
dinary ‘woman could have carried 
both exhibits.in a fair-sized shopping 
bag and still have room for more. 
Isn't this ridiculous? Only one dis- 
p'ay of comb honey, that of buck- 
wheat honey, the most uninviting 
looking of all kinds, and laid flat on a 
platter instead of being stood on 
edge. ‘Only four entries of cured 
meats! 

In the culinary lines there was a 
better representation. Over 100 en- 
tries of bread, biscuits, rolls, etc, 150 
of cakes, cookies, doughnuts, etc, 30 
pies, 650 jars of pickles, preserves 
and canned fruits and vegetables, 100 
of jellies, etc. This class of goods 
was well up to the standard of former 
years, but not quite so abundant. 
similar remark would apply to the 
fancy goods and art work. Perhaps 
the most notable displays in this 
building were those of the school 
children. They included five models 
of aeroplanes, a Morris chair, Indian 
clubs, ‘basket work, bird houses, hat 
and towel racks, inlaid wood work 
and various kinds of fancywork. 


Attendancs, Amusements, etc 


As usual the fair had a splendid 
list of amusement attractions, races, 
ete. Some of the most prominent of 
the former were a woman who made 
trips in @ monoplane, another who 
operated a dirigible airship, 4a bal- 
Ioonist who used eight parachutes in 
making his descent to the earth, and 
various high-class acrobatic special- 
ists. These had as usual a marked 
effect in attracting the crowds which 
were larger each day except Friday 


than last year. On Tuesday, chil- 
dren’s day, 39,548 people passed 
through the turnstiies. On Wednes- 


day, 37,190, the largest Wednesday in 
the fair’s history... Thursday is al- 
ways the big day, 61,233, more than 
1000 more than in 1910 when a record 
attendance was made. Friday was 
wet. The grounds were inundated. 
So very few people arrived that be- 
tween showers the concession people 


packed up early in the day. The 
grounds looked almost deserted. No 
figures were available when these 
lines were written, but it was esti- 
mated that only about 3000 people 
wers on the grounds that day. 

It is to be regretted that after 


commending much that is good at the 
interstate fair attention must be 
drawn to undesirable features. Gdm- 
bling perhaps was not more rife than 
usual, side shows perhaps no more 
immoral and drinking not more ex- 
tensive,, but all of these should be 
conspicuous by their total absence. 
The great sfate fairs of Ohio, New 
York and.some of the western states 
have proved that a clean fair is not 
at variance with a paying fair. In- 
deed, greater prosperity has charac- 
terized the abolition of questionable 
things such as_those mentioned. Let 
us hope, therefore, that the manage- 
ment, which has certainly made sev- 
eral advances in the right direction 
this year, will see its way clear to 
abolish what is neither elevating nor 
desirable and confinue to broaden 
its plan so as to make its fair worthy 
of rank with the best in the land 
and a credit to the state. 


I have so much confidence in your 
great paper that I could not afford to 
go along without it. Even though 
American Agriculturist cost $5 a year 
I would ‘have it. It deserves the 
great national name given it. Its 
straight-forward attitude for ‘honesty, 
its reliable reports from all parts of 
this great country on crops and 
Weather conditions, and its fearless 
course on all political topics, com- 
mend it to the best class of 
— J. §Sleifer, Lehigh 
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fat’ ONLY $10.00 
logue ‘ 
Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year - guaranteed buggy. 
Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 un; Farm Wagons $40.00 


up. We trust honest people 
located in all parts of the ty 


Write For) FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t'703 East St. Louis, Ml, 


Let Galloway Save You $25.00 
fo $40.00 on 2 Manure Spreader 


If you'll send a postal for my Special 1911 Spreader Offer, I believe 
we can make a deal. If we do, you'll save atleast $25.00, perhaps $40.00, 
according to size and style youwant. And you get a free trialanda 
eearnates that would break me if my Spreader wasn't rigkt. I know E 

ve to go high on quality and low on price, because I sell by mail. The 
other fellow is right on the ground to ferswade you personally. My yuality 
and — has todo all my persuading. Let metry it. Our capacity is 42,000 
spreaders this year in order 
to quote the low prices ~ Prices, $39.50 Ups 
I do—30 to 365 days free 
trial and my long 
time binding guar- 
antee in writing! 
$25.00 to $40.00 saved—think of is! 
That's fair, isn’t it? If you can 
think of a fairer proposition than I'll 
make you, I'll print it in my next 
advertisement. 

Get your pencil or pen right now, and send 
me a postal for my big Spreader Book, showin 
5 styles and sizes, from $39.50 up. I'll send the 
book free and a proposition that will make you do 
some tall thinking whether you buy from me or not. Address 

WM, GALLOWAY, Pres... THE WM. GALLOWAY CoO., 
639 Galloway Sta., 







































































SWINE IN AMERICA 


A Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student 


By F. D. COBURN 
Kansas D of Agriculture 





Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn? 
Coburn of Kansas? 

Swine is a great te in America, and Coburn is a 
great man, a great author and a great hog authority. 

Coburn has written a book, a big book. of over 600 


, 


pages treating of swine from every standpoint. 
his book will interest you; it will help you, and it 


will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 

._. If you do not raise hogs ‘how, you willafter glancing 
through this book; and you will get so much good, so 
much help, and so wneagt 4 enthusiasm that you will be 
Certain to make money out of hogs. 


‘This volume is handsomely printed on, fine paper, from large, clear 
type and ‘is profusely illustrated, containing a large number of mag- 
nificent half-tone illustrations and drawings, printed on a special 
plate paper. Another unique feature ‘is the frontispiece, this being an 
anatomical and physiological model of the hog. ‘This model consists 
of a series of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 
able paper, showing all the skeletom, muscles, internal organs, etc., 
in their relative positions. ‘This model is accompanied by an elabo- 
fate explanatory key showing just how to use it. 

The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fire silk cloth, 
gold side and back stamping, making one of the handsomest_ and 
Most attractive agricultural books now before the public. 


Price, net, $2.50 ¥ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


315 Fourth Avenue: New York 








FARM LIVE STOCK OF GREAT BRITAIN 


BY ROBERT WALLACE. The author deals extensively with the origin, principles of 
breeding, division, registration, and diseases of the best-known families of horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine. It contains, besides many interesting facts about farm live stock, an unusual number 
ef intricate and instructive calculations such as those relating te the cost of producing a given 
weight of beef, pork, or mutton, and the various dairy trials carried on in Great Britain and 
America. Dairy and beef cattle ac exhaustively described, as are also the results of crosses 
from the different pure-bred classes. The breeding of zebra and quegga hybrids and the success 
attending these efforts have been touched upon; and a large amount of valuable veterinary advice 
is intermingled with other useful matter. It is splendidly printed and profusely {fllustrated, 
while its pages teem with information which no breeder can afford to neglect who desires to be 
up-to-date in his methods. 750 pages. 6x9 inches. Cloth. Net, $5.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 








THE BOOK OF ALFALFA 


History, Cultivation and Merits. Its Uses as a Forage and Fertilizer. The appearance of 
HON. F. D. COBURN’S little book on Alfalfa a few years ago has been a profit revelation 
po gang: x ee ee = country and the ———s demand for still more 

ion on su indu © author to prepare present volume, which is, far, 
most authoritative, complete and valuable work on this forage crop published tie. 
Printed on fine paper and illustrated with many full-page photographs that were taken with 
especial er relation to the text. 39% pages. 6%x9 inches. Bound in cloth, with 
unquestionably 
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a. 1 agricultural reference book that has ever 
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Butered at Postoffice st Springfield, Mase. os second-class mai! matter. 
Trademark Registered. Established 1842. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
50 cents for six months; Canadian eubscriptions, $1.50. 
Woreign, $2 or 8s 4d per y 


EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subseriptiou is paid. When 
payment is made the receipt of your paper and the 
change in the date of expiration are sufficient notifi- 
cation that money bas been received. In case of re- 
newal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once, 


DISCONTINUANCES—TIt is our custom to continue 
this journal to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
convenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 


subscription continued after expiration, 
please notify us. 
CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 


sure to give their old as well as their new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 


OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
American Agricuiturist we positively guarantee, while 
his subscription lasts, that no advertisement is al- 
lowed in our columrs unless we believe that any 
subscriber can safely do business with the adver- 
tiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subseriber may sustain trusting any such 
advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate swindler; 
but we do not undertake to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and responsibie advertisers. To 
take advantage of this guarantee, written complaint 
must be made to the publishers within one week 
from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, with 
proofs. of the swindle and loss, and within one 
month from the date when the advertisement ap- 
peared, and the subscriber must prove that in writ- 
ing to the advertiser he said: 


“1 saw yortr adv. in American Agriculturist.” 
Always address our New York City headquarters. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
315 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 
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Now that reciprocity is dead, it 
would be a mistake to forget who 
forced the ‘ssue on the 

Remember people. As it fs, farm- 
Reciprocity ing is full of jeopardy. 
To require farmers to 


buy their needed supplies in pro- 
tected markets and to sell what they 
raise in free and open markets would 
be jeopardizing the business more 
than ever. Many farmers have voted 
blindly ‘n the past. Their future ac- 
tion should be to study issues, and 
then to vote for’ principles and not 
men. We can hold no blame against 
the man who favored reciprocity, who 
before his election had been an 
avowed friend of the policy. But 
farmers can register now their pro- 
test by voting against the men who 
had been elected to uphold a policy 
opposed to this, but who clearly 
turned against them. These men, if 
given the chance, may turn around 
again and give the farmers another 
slap in the face. This kind of men 
should be kept out of political places. 


The Next National Grange Master 


The national grange will meet in 
Columbus, O, November 15-24. The 
most important business to come be- 
fore this session will be naturally the 
election of officers for the next two 
years. There has been so much bit-, 
terness and discord between the war- 
ring factions that it is doubtful if any 
man now identified with either will 
be able to heal the wounds caused by 
the Bachelder-Jones misrule. And 
unless these wounds can’ be healed 
there will be-chaos that will inevitably 
divide the grange into separate bodies. 
Already this cleavage has set in. 

Is there a man that can save the 
organization? The grange in the past 
has plowed’ through many rough seas. 
But the storm now threatening the 
grange ship is of a nature that has 
always ended in disaster when it has 
broken over other organizations, be 
they fraternal, social or political 
in nature. The dividing point was 
reached years ago in the grange, 
when Virginia was illegally disquali- 
fied and Colorado illegally declared 
qualified in order to land the Bach- 
elder-Jones machine that has proved a 
millstone to progress in grange af- 
fairs. To continue the reign of this 
ring is to insult the rank and file of 
the order. The issue now in the na- 
tional body is whether the grange 
shall go forward or whether it shall 
stand still. The rank and file is for 
progress. Instead of trying to thwart 
the wishes of this rank and file the 
national officers should endeavor to 
carry out the registered will of the 








majority. Patrons back on the farms 
are not concerned about the personal 
adventures of ambitious men, be they 
discredited politicians or nonagricul- 


tural upstarts identified with the 
grange for what there is in it for 
them. f 


American Agriculturist is firmly of 
the mind that this discord must end. 
It is a detriment to the grange. The 
suggestion that a strong fourth de- 


gree member who is not identified 
with the national body in any way 
and who has had no entangling al- 


liances with either faction be selected 


to head the national organization is 
a good one, and ought to be gener- 
ally approved. The time has come 
to end controversy in- the national 


body. Tf the men in the saddles now 
expect to be supported by public 
opinion they must stop their monkey 
tricks and go to work. 





Clarksville Grange Now Famous 





No one Who has fo lowed the course 
of the Hampton trial can doubt the 
sincerity, honesty and justice of that 
jury before which the case was tried. 
For weeks and weeks this small body 
of patrons listened to the charges and 
denials, and to the evidence of men 
high and mighty in the grange. It 
was nothing to these people which 
side should win. 4 condition had 


arisen putting on this grange the bur- 


den and the duty of listening to 
charges proposed by prosecuting of- 
ficers and to the denials entéred by 
the defendant, They sat as a jury, 
open-minded and conscientious men 
and women, and they returned their 
verdict as concientiously as if they 
had tried a man for his life. Though 


every art known to bulldozing and 
threat were practiced to bring a ver- 
dict. unfavorable to the defendant, 
they, by an overwhelming vote, decid- 
ed as their honest hearts and con- 
sciences dictated. All Lonor to them! 
Their action has been the opening of 
the bastile, and the grange itself has 
been set free. The trial itse’f was not 
one against Hampton only. The na- 
tional. officers themselves were really 
the issue, It was they who were really 


on trial. And weighed in the balance, 
when the judgment was recorded, 
they were found guilty This disin- 
terested subordinate grenge has de- 
clared that the charges against the 
national officers were true. 
Regardless of. what action = these 
prosecuting forces may now follow, 


progressiveness will now prevail. The 


grange shall not smart much longer 
under the knowledge that its officers 
are “stand patters,” working under 
cover with “entrenched corporate in- 
terests’” and big business as revealed 
by the, testimony before the finance 


committee of the last congress. Clarks- 
ville grange has been a powerful fac- 
tor in the exposure. All hail! we say, 
to Clarksville grange. 


methods of education are 
the front, especially in 
rural schools. For in= 
Finding the stance, the § excellent 
Missing Link high school at New- 
town, Ct, has just ar- 

ranged to introduce agriculture and 
domestic science. This is done in re- 
sponse, to the demands of the 
local, community, which supports the 
school liberally and desires it to be 
even more useful to the agricultural 
and home interests of the town. This 
example should be followed by rural 
schools everywhere. No wonder that 
the tide of population has been 
toward the city and away from the 
country, when for generations our 
schools have failed to teach anything 
pertaining to agriculture or the home. 
This has been one of thé mistakes of 
education in the past, which has cost 
this country dear. The public and 
parents, as well as educators, super- 
intendents and teachers, are just wak- 
ing up to the fact that school, farm 
and Rome can be so linked together 
as to enormously increase the inter- 
est and effectiveness of the educa- 
tional process. It is even possible 
for the ordinary teacher in the poor 
little school to accomplish such re- 
sults and to do this at an expense of 
only 10 cents per pupil twice a year. 
This is made possible by new meth- 
ods perfected after many. years. 
These methods should be introduced 
into every school, especially the rural 





Natural 
forging to 


schools, promptly upon the opening 
of the fall term. Full information 
about them will be supplied upon re- 
cart, 5 to American Agricu!turist. 





Stump speeches to western farmers 
urging them to co-operate come with 


poor grace from the 

Facing Both president. New Eng- 
Ways land milk producers 
have been co-opérat- 


ing for years, but now the administra- 
tion indicts the union’s secretary for 
conspiracy in restraint of trade under 
the national Sherman anti-trust act. 
What's the senSe of talking hot air 
about co-operation in one _ section, 
when in another the government is 
squeezing the life out of co-operation 
that farmers have made successful 
only after years of effort? The plain 
truth is this: That the strict enforce- 
ment of that law would break up 
every interstate agricultural, labor or 
commercial organization whose pur- 
pose is to increase its members’ profits 
through associated effort. 





Corporations are passing ‘into the 
hands of the many, instead of being 
owned by the fev. 

The Business Twelve leading rail- 
Fabric roads are now owned 
by 212,309 sharehoild- 

ers, compared to 139,600 so recently 


as 1906. It is said that the greater 
part of this distribution ‘‘too!. place 
in the panic of 1907, which would 
mean that it was ‘the interests’ that 
suffered most in that crash of quot- 
ed values. Instead of being a cun- 
ningly devised distribution of stock 


at high prices to the dear public, it 
seems to have been an enforced dis- 
tribution at bargain prices, which 
were recognized as such and taken 
advantage of by small investors.”’ The 
opinion now prevails that only about 
a one-fifth interest in these railroads 











Must Buy Again and Again 


One of the first principles of 
advertising—the first thing every 
advertiser must do to successfully 
place a product on the market is 
“to create good-will.” 

Until an advertiser has gained 
the good-will of the buying pub- 
lic he does not expect a successful 
sale of his goods. 

Right there is another proof 
that advertised goods are the best 
to buy. 

For of course the only way for 
an advertiser to gain the public’s 
good-will is to offer a product 
that is good—better than the 
public has been getting, and /ow 
in price. 

It would be possible for an 
advertiser to create a favorable 
impression by cleverly written 
advertisements, but if the goods 
were not entirely satisfactory to 
those, who, tempted by his adver- 
tising, had tried them, they would 
not buy them again. Sales would 
fall off before the advertiser had 
even paid for his advertising. 
The first sales from an advertise- 
ment seldom, if ever, pay for the 
cost of the advertising. If adver- 
tisers did not have repeat orders 
for their goods, they could not 
afford to advertise. It is. only 
when the same person buys his 
goods again and again, and tells 
his friends to buy them, that it 
pays a man or concern to adver- 
tise. 

That is why advertised goods 
are safest to buy, either direct 
by mail, from an advertiser. hun- 
dreds of miles away, or from your 
own dealer. 


When writing advertisers, always say, “T saw 
your advertisement in American 
pnd bm will that eros ~ 
a realize 
ing of this paper, credit the 











is owned by the “giants’’ who ‘“con- 
trol” them. How closely are inter- 
woven the welfare of 
public who use railroads, the smaller 
public that owns them, and the army 
of people who* work them! 


A Comparison: of Hog Feeds 








Corn is the universal hog feed 
throughout where this cereal is 
raised. Since unground shelled corn 


is very widely used, its feeding value 
will be considered. Experiments at 
nine different stations show that in 
the case of fattening hogs, 537 pounds 
of corn were required for 100 pounds 
of gain. A bushel] of shelled corn 
made 10.5 pounds of gain. At this 
rate, a pound of gain will cost nearly 
5 cents when corn is worth 50 
cents per bushel. In most cases it is 
more economical to feed corn on the 
cob. - 

The Iowa experiment station con- 
ducted thorough experiments as to 
the feeding value of corn prepared in 
various: ways. The expense of shell- 
ing was éstimated at 1 cent, grinding 
shelled corn to meal 2 cents, and 
grinding ear corn twice to fine corn 
and eob meal 6 cents. In each case 
a small amount of meat meal con- 
taining 60% protein was fed as part 
of the ration. Three months’ spring 
pigs, at weening time and on pasture, 
showed a return of 60 cents from a 
bushel of corn when fed on dry ear 
corn as compared with a return of 
52 cents when fed on soaked corn 
meal. - Six: months’ pigs, fed in the 
spring and summer in dry lots, re- 
turned 56 cents from a bushel of dry 
ear corn as against £6 cents for soaked 
corn meal, and 58 cents for scaked 
shelled corn. Ten months’ 200-pound 
hogs, fed in the spring and summer in 
dry yards, showed a return of 56 
cents per bushel from dry ear Gorn, 
and 53 cents from soaked corn meal. 
Considering the results of the entire 
experiments, it would seem that. a 
farmer is not justified in feeding 
ground or soaked corn to hogs. There 
may be slighter gains from soaking 
the corn, but in no case will the re- 
turns justify the grinding of corn to 
meal. 

If new corn is to be fed, but a small 
amount should be supplied at first. 
Pigs that have been running on alfal- 
fa or other pasture are least affected 
by new corn, Soft corn, when not 
soured, may make ‘for faster gains 
than mature corn. If such corn is 
fed, old corn should be used for fin- 
ishing the hogs. 

The practice of hogging down corn 
will save time and labor and results 
in excellent returns. Pigs that are 
allowed to run in ripe standing corn 
will make larger gains and require 
less concentrates for 100. pounds of 
gain: than those fed ear corn in a lot. 
The pigs waste no more than would 
be wasted in husking. The cost of 
fencing a field into smaller plots 
need not be more than $2.50 per acre, 
which is about the cost of husking. 
In many cases the fencing will cost 
less. Pigs weighing around 125 
pounds, and accustomed to pasture, 
make the best gains. Dry,weather is 
conducive to the fastest gains, and it 
is really economy to keep the pigs 
from the field on rainy days. Rape 
may be sown in the corn at the time 
of the last cultivation. It makes an 
excellent supplement to the corn 
ration. 

Other Feeds Compared 

Gluten meal is less valuable than 
corn meal. At the Cornell station it 
was found that 255 pounds of gluten 
meal and 684 pounds of skim milk 
were required for 100 pounds of gain, 
while 206 pounds of corn meal and 
569 pounds of skim milk were re- 
quired for the same amount of gain. 

Wheat meal has practically the 
same value as corn meal. W®xperi- 
ments at the Missouri station showed 
that wheat middlings were worth 8% 
more than corn meal when each is 
fed alone. A mixture of corn meal 
and wheat middlings was 16% su- 
perior to wheat middlings alone, and 
18% superior to corn meal alone. 
Wheat middlings are best mixed 
with other feeds; as with corn meal 
or ground barley. Wheat shorts have 
little value and should not be used. 
Wheat bran. is about half as valuable_ 


as wheat middlings. Where clover or — 
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alfalfa hay ic not available,.bran may 
be used in small quantities to give 
bulk to rations otherwise lacking in 
this respect. 

Rye and barley may be used to ad- 
vantage. Rye meal is somewhat less 
valuable than corn meal, but has 
equal value with barley meal. Rye 
meal is preferably fed as a thin slop, 
as the dry meal may cause trouble by 
sticking “in the hog’s throat. Bar- 
ley, when fed alone, is about 10% less 
valuable for fattening hogs than corn. 
It should be’ fed mixed with such 
feeds as corn, wheat; or skim milk. 

Oats are a valuable feed when 
rightly used. Ground corn and oats 
make an excellent combination, using 
one-third oats and two-thirds corn. 
Such a combination will produce 100 
pounds of gain from about 400 pounds 
of feed. Pigs fed on shelled corn and 
skim milk have made nearly 50% 
greater gains than when fed on whole 
oats and skim milk. This shows the 
result of an improper combination of 
feeds. Oats should be ground if they 
are to be fed in any quantity. This 
is especially true in the case of young 
pigs. 

Buckwheat has somewhat less feed- 
ing value than wheat. Emmer or 
speltz is less valuable than corn meal 
by at least 25%. It should always be 
ground and mixed with such feeds as 
corn, barley or alfalfa. Kafir corn 
is also about 25% less valuable than 
corn meal for feeding hogs. If it is 
fed, it should be ground and mixed 
with some protein-rich feed, such as 
ground soy beans or wheat middlings. 


The same holds true of millet, which 
is considerably less valuable than 
corn, Dried distillers’ grains, when 


fed with four times their amount in 
corn, produce 20% greater gains than 
corn alone. They do not make a 
good feed when fed alone. 


Field. Peas Make Excellent Feed 


Experiments at the Wisconsin sta- 
tion show that Canada pea meal is 
superior to corn@meal when fed alone 
or with wheat bran. When pigs are 
turned into a field of ripened field 
peas, a gain as high as 400 pounds 
per acre. may be expected. The soy 
bean, when ground and fed with 
corn meal in the ratio of two pounds 
of corn meal to one of soy -bean 
meal, makes about as good a combi- 
nation as can be obtained. 

Linseed meal, when used as a sup- 
plement to corn, produces large and 
economical gains. In this respect it 
is superior to such feeds as wheat 
middlings, germ oil meal, or gluten 
feed. Five pounds of corn to one of 
linseed meal makes a good ration. 
Tankage or meat meal will prove an 
excellent addition to the corn ration, 
providing they constitute not more 
than 8 or 10% of the ration. When 
pigs are on alfalfa or clover pasture, 
the meal or tankage should constitute 
not more than 5% of the ration. 

As a rule it is more economical to 
feed whole corn than to feed ground 
grain. Other grains, such as oats, 
wheat, barley, peas, or rye, should ‘be 
ground. If hogs are fat, and have 
been fed on corn for a long time, it 
is probable that they will do better on 
finely ground corn. In the matter of 
cooking hog feeds, little need be said, 
save that with the exception of po- 
tatoes and like feeds, cooking actually 
results in a loss. Soaking in the case 
of small hard grains, as wheat and 
rye, is beneficial and almost neces- 
sary. Corn and peas are but slightly 
improved by soaking. 





Potato Costs and Profits 


Cc, L. LOCHART 





It is estimated that 8000 acres of 
land in Suffolk, N Y, are devoted to 
potatoes. If this is correct the yield 
last season was only 109 busbels an 
acre whereas the yield in 1910 was 
176 bushels. At this writing no fig- 
acre, whereas the yield in 1910 was 
shipments this season, but the Long 
Island railroad for the six weeks end- 
of the island 495,000 bushels, or 50% 
lyn and other points on the west end 
of the island 495,000 bushels or 50% 
of the total yield of 1910. To this 
amount must be added the shipments 
previous to the last week in July, and 
since September 7 estimated at 240,- 
000 bushels. This makes a total of 
737,000 bushels, or within  .250.000 
bushels of the total crop of 1910. 
These figures show that the conten- 
tion of the growers that 75% of the 
total crop of 1911 has been moved is 
correct... Brooklyn will therefore have 
to. look elsewhere for its winter's 


Rcebartinn conditions that usually 
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on the island it. is interesting’ 


to note that one-fourth of the stock 
moved for the six weeks ending Sep- 
tember T went west of New York 
state, many cars going to Chicago, St 
Louis, Cleveland, Indianapolis, and 
other points west and north. Adding 
to this the stock that went up state 
to Buffalo, Rochester, Utica, and 
other points, it will be seen that 
about 300,000 bushels went to parts 
of the country where Long Island po- 
tatoes were unknown heretofore. 
Taking the foregoing figures, together 
with the statements of the growers, 
it must be concluded that the yield 
this season is not over 125 bushels an 
acre. 

The farmer has averaged about 80 
cents a bushel, therefore the total 
returns an acre are about $106.25. To 
produce this 125 bushels it takes one 
ton of mixed fertilizer at $30 a ton. 
The seed will cost $12 more. Then 
there is the expense-of preparing the 
soil, cultivating, digging, and carting, 
which will increase the cost at least 
$10. Thus for every acre planted the 
farmer must provide a:capital of $55. 
Had the same prices prevailed on 
Long Island this season as last, pros- 
perity would have been a thing of the 
past. These small crops were not 
owing to careless methods or lack of 
sufficient knowledge. The Suffolk 
county farmer is abreast of the times 
in everything pertaining to his call- 
ing and there is not a lazy bone in his 
body; therefore the blame must be 
on climatic conditions. 


Pennciivenis Fall Crops 


OLVIER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 








There is every indication that this 
season's crops of chestnuts and shell- 
barks will be the largest ever known 
in eastern» Pennsylvania. The trees 
are fairly loaded down with rapidly 
maturing burs, this being especially 
noticeable among the ‘cultivated va- 
rieties of chestnuts, such as the Para- 
gon and the Japanese and Spanish 
sorts. The common American va- 
rieties, are bearing almost equally 
well, “This unusual yield is due in a 
measure to the dry season that pre- 
vailed when the trees were in blos- 
som, and aided later by the frequent 


rains, causing the nuts to develop 
to perfection. Numerous farmers 
Planted the Paragon years ago, and 


with but few éxceptions the trees are 
doing well and producing heavily; in 
fact, many tr€es are overbearing this 
fall. Walnut trees are also well 
laden, 

The farmers of Lehigh, Berks, Leb- 
anon and adjacent counties who pre- 
dicted a failure of the corn crop are 
happily disappointed, the drouth hav- 
ing been broken. As a result, the 
crop will not only be large but of 
superior quality. 

I S. Long, the champion corn 
grower of Lebanon valley, if not the 
state, will harvest the largest vield 
in the history of the valley. He ex- 
perimented in the improvement of 
both the method of cultivation and 
the variety of corn until today he 
leads in Pennsylvania in point of 
quantity produced to the acre and 
actual cost of production. He does 
not use any commercial fertilizers. 
Mr Long usually plants nearly 100 
acres of corn annually. A yield of 
over 100 bushels shelled corn an acre 
is predicted. Careful selection of 
Seed corn, proper cultivation and a 
determination to make each year’s 
crop better and bigger have won thi: 
signal success in Pennsylvania corn 
culture. 

The great and serious loss sus- 
tained through the ravages of the 
hessian fly have upset all theories as 
to the best time of sowing wheat. In 
general those who sowed late last 
fall realized the largest yield, but 
even this rule did not prevail in all 
sections. The mere difference of a 
day or two in the time of seeding 
resulted in vastly varying . results. 
Many eastern Pennsylvania farmers 
are obliged to buy wheat for seeding 
because of the failure of their own 
crops. This enforced change may 
prove remunerative in the end, since 
new strains and varieties may thus 
be introduced on such farms. Too 
many farmers will not pay any re- 
gard to the importance of occasional 
changes in seed stock, not realizing 
the gradual but certain deteoriation 
that is taking place. 


- 





a remarkable editorial, James M. 
Pierce comes out in the Iowa Home- 
stead of September 7 foi Robert M. 
LaFollette of Wisconsin as presiden- 
tial candidate for the republican 
party. The editorial recommends 
Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey as 


the democratic candidate. The edito- 
rial concludes: . 
“The Iowa Homestead believes 


that in the hands of either man the 
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The Farmer’s Car—A White 


ERE are certain fundamental advan- 
tages which the farmer demands of a 
motor car before he is interested to the 
point of buying. Probably no class of men are 
more critical of the mechanical principles in- 
volved than the farmers, because of their con- 
stant operation of farm machinery. Tothem— 
the simplicity of White motors—the total ab- 
sence of complicated parts—appeals at once. 
They know it means that the engine is easy to 
care for—that adjustments are made without 
any waste of time orenergy Trained to value 
mechanical excellence as well as economy in 
operation, farmers are quick to grasp the possi- 
bilities of the medium-sized cylinders and the 
long-stroke engine of the White car—quick to 
see the economy in a transmission having four 
forward speeds instead of three. In other 
words, the farmers are better equipped by 
their experience to appreciate the designing 
and building of tne White car. 
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A Farmer Wants the Best 


EING a judge of principles and con- 
struction, a farmer is willing to pay for 
the car that comes up to his expectation. 

ize for size, or power for power, the White 
gasoline cars are the most economical motors | 
to operate. No design has yet been found 
equal to the long-stroke engine—no method of 
building equal to the cast en bloc cylinders— 
no materials used equal to the chrome-nickel 
steels and vanadium steels, heat-treated. Even 
the frames of the White cars are heat-treated. 
Nothing but ball-bearings are used through- 
out. Ifthere is a kind of steel—kind of radiator 
—any refinement of manufacture—which you 
know would make acar better, you will find it 
in the White, and that is why the White gaso- 
line cars are so wonderfully efficient and cost 
so little to operate and maintain. 

Let us send you our latest catalogue and testi- 


monials of the actual experience of users— 
hundreds of them—they know. 


The White Company 


East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


Every member of our big family is in- 
terested in promoting New York agri- 
culture. No agency does this better than 
the Old Reliable American Agricultur- 
ist. The state experiment stations, agri- 
cultural schools and colleges, state 
department of agriculture, etc, all com- 
bined, do less annually for the improve- 
ment of agriculture in the Empire state 
than this one great farm journal. How 
can we still do more? By working in 
the closest way with every member of 
our big New York family. Therefore, I 
ask for your co-operation. When in 
New York come to the Ashland building 
and see me personally. And, anyway, 
write to me. In what respect can we im- 
prove the reading material? What agri- 
cultural questions need investigation? In 
what way can we, by means of publicity, 
promote the right, correct the wrongs? 
I hope each member of this family will 
write at least one letter to me this win- 
ter. Won't you do it? 


Editor American Agricul turist. 





State Fair Dairy Awards 


At the state fair in Syracuse 216 
of the 270 butter exhibitors had scores 
of UV-or more and were thus entitled 
to share the $1000 to be divided pro 
rata. This showing is the most re- 
markable ever made at the fair.. A 
larger proportion of exhibitors scored 
U0 points, or more than in previous 
years. The highest score of 98 points 
was made by J. B. Rowe of Vernon 
and the next was 97°4, also made by 
Mr Rowe. These two highest scores 
won the gold and the silver medals. 
All exhibitors who made a score of 
95 points or more will receive a di- 
ploma, The names of exhibitors scor- 
ing 96 and above follow: 


High Butter Scores 


Te Ba SE Oo Dee ins Soon occecccncsennes 
Merrill-Sowie of Sy.acuse........eeeeees oes 
Brayton Thomas of Carthage....... 

4. H, Williams of Hailesboro...... 


Diamond Creamery Co of Massena. 
PENCE, EO. ccc cceccavevecsetes 
L, Isbell) of Oswego,.......cseecceees 


Merr:il-Soule 
. E. Lingren of Adams 
Richardson & Bebe Co of East Aurora. 





F, . on Of Laurens......cceeeees 

Hn, MBI 6. wv pccpecaes ccvectocee 96 
M. i "apeer of Madrid Springs.. 96 
L. G. Lane of North Otselic......cceceeeeneeees 96 
Cc. M. Kaple of Sloansville.........ceeeeeeeeeves 96 
F. P. Hoag of Laurens.... cece evecccecescesses 96 


Prize Cheese Winners 


The best cheese for home trade and 
export was made by R. M. Stevenson 
of Gouverneur, who won the gold 
medal, with a score of 99% points, 
J. Judge of Scuth Hammond won. the 
silver medal, with.a score of 99% 
points. Three-fourths of the éxhib- 
itors in the cheese classes will share 
the pro rata prizes of. $13 Those 


wose. scores reached or exceeded bo: 


are “listed: be!ow: 
Ki. M. Stevenson of Gouverneur............000008 99% 


J. Judge PedePbegecsccccseseseestsese eds seutns 99% 
W. H. Loomis of Carthage.........ccccescsseeee 99 
V. H. Peck of Watertown, ........cceeeeeeeeeeee 99 
KE. Stevenson of Gouverneur. ........eceeeeeeeees 99 
Soung & Young of Willmore. .........00e scenes 99 
D. A. Goodrich of Watertown,.. $ 

Ss. A. Hall of Watertown........ 


HB. C. Waggoner of St Lawrence. 
J. O, Walrath of Natural Bridge. 
F. H. Steward of Kirk 
W. ©. Goedison of De Kalb Junction... .. : 
8. oe Hall of Watertown.........+.-05 









M. Johnson of Pope Mills.........+. -98 
Vv. it. Peck of Watertown...... -98 
©. Stevenson of De Peyster..........005+ «+ 08 
W. Hy, Mills of Heuvelton......cceseeeceteceeees 98 
bb. W. Rouke of Carthage...........4. -98 
W. H. B. Simith of Dexter.......... 98 
P. Sterling of Macomb.............5 98 
T. W. Weatherup of Rensselaer Falls. 98 
bk. C. Waggoner of St Lawrence...... 98 
FOUNG Gey WOU. oo iscccccecccscseycvguvavyvene 98 
J. Zellwager, Jr, of ‘Three Mile Bay.....+.....-. 98 
Rh. M. Stevenson of Gouverneur..... on 


Hibbard & Reichart of East Hom 
A. J.. Howell of Syracuse.......... 
F. X. 





Baumert & Co of Antwerp.. 


Milk and Cream Classes 
The competition in milk and cream 
«lasses was very close. The gold 


medal for the best milk was awarded 
to Meadowedge farm of Cedarhurst, 
with a score of 97%. The silver 


medal went to Seven Gates farm of 
North Tisbury, Mass, with a record 
ef 96.5. C. L. St John of Canajo- 
harie won the gold medal for the best 
cream, with a score of 92% points. 
‘Tully farms came a close second, 
with 92% points. The $250 prize was 
awarded pro rata. Diplomas were 
siven to exhibitors whose scores were 








{5 points or above. 

Merrfll-Soule Co of Syracuse..........eegeeeeees 98 
Meadowedge farm...........cesesecevssensceess 97.25 
Bevel Gates: Farmi,... wi vccccrcocccvccvesacsvene 96.5 
W. BP. Schauck of Avor 96.5 
Merrill-Soule Co.........¢.++. ~ +96 

U. Sayer of De Kalb Junction 96 

J. &. Shattuck of Norwich. ........+++. wsevece + 95.75 


} Dairy Specialty Classes 
- eral ythe dairy specialty classes sev- 
essays, ~ “ygt prizes were offered for 
Mountain ymes R. Anderson of 
the best orlgen Ont, won that for 


inal Pip onan so descrip- 














AMONG THE FARMERS 


tion of How an insanitary cow stable 
has been remodeled for the produc- 
tion of clean milk. John P. Porteus 
of Geneva that for the discussion, Can 
a butter or cheese maker improve 
his product by inspecting the milk 
supply, how shall he proceed and will 
it pay? C. S. Greene of Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor first for the best pian of a 
moderate priced milk plant equipped 
to manufacture both butter and 
cheese and to ship milk. Charles A. 
Publow of Picton, Ont, won on How 
to obtain the greatest profit from the 
by-products of a buiter and cheese 
factory. Horace M. Pickerill of Meri- 
dale, on Essential points to be derived 
in the manufacture of private dairy 
butter. H. S. Covert of Delhi gave 
the best statement showing cost of 
production, income and net profits 
from a dairy herd of not less than 
five cows for the year 1910. Mr Pub- 
low gave the best description of the 
latest improvements in manufactur- 
ing cheddar cheese and statements 
of further improvements needed. 

The prize of $25 to be divided pro 
rata among those contestants scoring 
90 or more for the best prepared lac- 
tic acid culture was divided between 
F. X. Baumert & Co of Ant- 
werp, whose score was 91; Henry 
Eiberts of Borodino 95; Merrill-Soule 
of Syracuse 98, 96 and 91; C. A. Pub- 
low 94; Ulysses Sayer of De Kalb 
Junction 96; and C. O. Smith of Upper 
Lisle, 92. 





Jefferson Dairy Prospects 


B, AUGSBURY 





For a number of years the farmers 
of Jefferson county have been improv- 
ing thefr caitle by crossing with pure- 
bred stock, or else by culling all ani- 
mals not eligible to registry and deal- 
ing only in pure-bred ones. Heifer 
calves sell for $100 a head, yearlings 
at $150 to $.75, and older cattle at 
much higher prices. The breeders 
claim there is a great’ demand for 


fancy animals, as many farmers are 
following the tracks of pure-bred 
owners. 


There are few farms that have not 
the black. and whites, some headed 
with a- pure-bred. bull, others’ with 
grades, but in every case there is a 
tendency to improve. Those who have 
herds of fancy animals claim there 
is more money and less risk in rais- 
ing and selling pure-bred Holstein 
calves than in any other animal in- 
dustry. 

A few farmers have invested in the 
Guernsey and the Ayrshire. Some 
very fine animals of these breeds can 
be found, while the Jersey has still 
her place in the farmer’s heart. 

Few beef animals are raised, and no 
steers are fatted for the market. The 
butchers must. depend upon western 
markets for a good per cent of their 
output, as the cows are kept for milk, 
butter and cheese, in which Jefferson 
county excels. 
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Oswego Co—Potatoes are a very 
poor crop... Corn is rather late. The 
early platited is very good. Some 
have their corn cut. Peaches were 
very good but market was rather dull. 
The evaporator has .not commenced, 
consequently many apples are going 
to waste. A second crop of red rasp- 


berries has come in some places. Not 
much plowing has been done. 
Chenango Co—More interest has 
been manifested this year in local 
and county fairs than formerly. - The 


shows have been far in advance of 
past years and the exhibits very com- 
mendable. The state fair drew a 
larger number from the county than 
usual, Crops are being housed in fine 
condition.and the season’s output will 
be a very good one. Potatoes are 
yielding better than was expected, 
and corn, oats and buckwheat are 
good. Silage corn was heavy and a 
good many new silos will be filled. 
Borden’s condensery contracted with 
farmers for milk for six months as 
follows: Oct $1.75, Nov $1.90, Dec 
$1.90, Jan, 1912, $1.85, Feb $1.80 and 
Mar $1.65. 

Lewis Co—tThis_ section 
suffered from the _ effects 
ing frost. It killed vines and 
hit the leaves of corn, but was not 
severe enough to injure stalks to any 


recently 
of a kill- 


great extent. Farmers are now cut- 
ting corn and filling silos. Corn fod- 
der has made a gooc growth. Fre- 
quent raina have kept the pastures 
fresh, and in good cofidition for graz- 
ing. Potatoes are making a light 
yield, with a few exceptions. 
Genesee Co—The late rains 
have started feed in pastures and 
revived vegetation. Potatoes, espe- 


cially early varieties, are far below an 
average yield. Late varieties promise 
better, although the continued drouth 
had a severe effect and the yield will 
not average with that of several years 
past. Hay was very light and will nat 
exceed 60% of an average yield. Sev- 
eral farmers: have commenced raising 
alfalfa; some fields are yielding the 
third cutting. Apples in the south 


part. of Stafford.are nearly a failute, 
although. spraying in many. orchards 
was thoroughly done. Grain thresh- 
ing is finished and bean threshing has 
tommenced, 


Yielé of wheat was 30 








to 35 bus p acre. Oats were a small 
yield, in many instances not over 40 
bus p acre. Farmers have been busy 
filling silos and harvesting fall crops. 
Cabbage is looking fine and making 
rapid growth. Corn promises more 
than an average yield. Pigs are more 
plentiful than a year ago. Mill feeds 
of all kinds are very high. Many 
farmers will have to buy feed to earry 
stock through the winter. Farm help 
is scarce and many farmers are be- 
hind with work. 

Ontario Co—The weather has been 
very fine. Farmers are all busy. Help 
is very scarce and hard to get at any 
price, Every. man that cares to work 
can get all he wants to do at good 
wages. Much wheat will be put in 
this week. Butter, eggs, .and pota- 
toes are all bringing good prices. 

Schuyler Co—The recent frost was 
more damaging than was first 
thought. Many fields of buckwheat 
and beans were ruined and some pota- 
toes were frozen beyond recovery. 
Gardens of late growth suffered se- 
verely. The government report of 
crop conditions hardly covers the dam- 
age. 

Otsego Co—Late crops of corn, po- 
tatoes and bucky. heat were severely 


injured by the frost. Grass was not 
damaged. Fine weather followed. 
Farmers hurrying autumn work. 


Some are preparing ground for win- 
ter grains. Borden's price for August 
milk $1.45 p 100 Ibs. Taber cream- 
ery average was $1.53 p 100 Ibs. 

Tioga Co—Three farms have  re- 
cently been sold, making seven with- 
in eight months’ in this county § at 
prices ranging from $3500 to " 
including, in several. instances,» entire 
equipment. . The. farms average -about 
125 acres. - Purchasers are- from west- 
ern New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Iowa and Wisconsin. Potatoes are 
blighting seriously, . also grapes. 
Plums and pears abundant, oats are 
fine, hay very poor. 

Erie Co—Farmers are busy press- 
ing hay and threshing. Hay sells at 
$15 per ton. Oats are turning out 


well; _Winter wheat is about all sown. 
Little corn cut as ‘yet. Buckwheat 
promises a good crop. . A thunder 


storm did considerable damage re- 
cently. A house and several barns 
were struck. One barn. was burned 
with 20 tons of hay and other things. 
No insurance on the hay. Hens are 
laying well for the time of year. 
Some are shipping to New York, they 
get higher price. 

Monroe Co-—-Farm crops have 
picked up surprisingly since the 
drouth was broken. Oats turned out 
fairly well, but were light in weight. 
Hay was light. Corn is fine. Pears 
were fair, plums and .prunes half a 
crop. There will be a much larger 
crop of.apples- than was. expected. 
Early. potatoes - ‘were ‘a complete 
failure. Webster grange recently 
met in regular session. Third and 
fourth degrees were conferred upon a 
class of eight candidates, after which 
the feast of Pomona was spread in 
the new dining room. This room, 
an improvement in which both old 
and young have taken great interest, 


is said to be one of the finest and best - 


equipped of any in the state. Web- 
ster grange now has a membership 
of 660. 

Schoharie Co—Recent rains have 
started up pastures and meadows 
where the roots of the grass were not 
killed by dry weather. Oats not an av- 
erage yield. Buckwheat straw is good. 
Potatoes a light yield. The heavy frost 
probably spoiled some corn, Some 
farmers have filled their silos. Con- 
tractor G. W. Harris has begun work 
on the new town hall. The building 
is to be 40x55. Town Superintendent 
Proper has put in a concrete bridge 
near the cemetery. 

Wyoming Co—The_ severe _ frost 
damaged corn and late beans to quite 
an extent. Weather has been very 
unfavorable for bean harvest. Quite 
a little wheat has been sown. Apple 
picking has begun. There are quite 
a good many fine lots of apples which 
were not struck by the hail. They 
are well colored. Some have sold for 
$1.50 per bbl as they come from the 
trees. Silage is being cut. . Many 
have not enough corn to fill their 
silos. 

Niagara Co—Apple picking is the 
order of the day, price per bbl $1.50 
to $2.50. A good many growers are 
storing their crop rather than take 
the price. Peaches all picked: Some 
corn to cut. It is a fair crop. Wheat 
all in and a normal acreage seeded, 
Pastures are good, and stock is l6ok- 
ing well. Hay ‘is searce at $20 p ton. 
Wheat is 82c p bn, oats 45 to 50c, 
corn 75c, barley 90c to $1.10, rye We. 
clover sted $10 to $12, potatoes $1.25, 
eggs 2le p doz. 


Franklin Co—Harvesting is com- 
pleted except potatoes and corn. 


Early potatoes were practically a a ; 


pe on account of protr 
te 
the middle of Sept. . They. will yield 
5) bus p acre short of age 


about & 
and will be of poor quality. Corn is 





potatoes were injured ihe eri 








American Agticulturist 


fairly good. Oats did not fill well. 
Barley was a fair yield. Apples blos- 


somed well but blighted badly. They 
are about normal crop. Hay 
normal and harvested first class 
Pastures are good and cows hold 
up milk flow. Potatoes retail at 
75 to 80c p bu. Carlots have been 


shipped at 65 to 70c. Choice apples $1, 
butter 28 to 30c p lb, eggs 24c p doz, 
hay $12 to $14 p ton. The fairs in 
this county were largely attended. 
The exhibits excelled those of former 
years, Hops yielded fairly well and 
were of good quality. Growers gen- 
erally received 50c p Ib for them, 


Saratoga Co—Frost last week de- 
stroyed much buckwheat. Oat crop 
very heavy. Hay is $25 p ton, £ses 
28e p doz, butter 30c p lb, oats Bde p 
bu. Eattie at sales are very low on ac- 
count of high price of feed. Thunder 
storms have been frequent. Sugar 
8c and going up. 


State Dairy Meeting—The 35th an- 
nual convention of the N Y state 
dairymen’s assn will be held at Olean 
Dee 12-15, An effort will be made to 
have the best literary program yet 
offered and a large exhibit of dairy 
machinery and equipment. R. 
Kirkland of Philadelphia, N Y, is the 
sec, 


Otsego Co—Potatoes will be rather 
a light crop on account of drouth, 
and frost. They sell at 60c p bu at 
car. Cutting corn and filling silos Nas 
been the work. Day help _is very 
scarce and farmers have to exchange 
work. Buckwheat is an average crop, 
on account ofthe freeze killing it 
when much was hardy out .of. bloom. 
Oneonta fair was’ ‘quite “successful. 
The exhibits were all of:a high char- 
acter. 


Steuben Co—Rains have started pas- 
tures-and new seeding\is looking fine. 
Hay Was a very light crop. Oats are 
uneven in yield. Corn was a fine crop, 
and’ those’ having’ silos have them 
more than full. ‘The freeze which 
came last month caught almost every 
on. with corn and buckwheat uncut. 
The buckwheat crop was probably re- 
duced 50%. The frost acted strangely 
with potato fields, killing one field 
dead, leaving the next,one unharmed. 
Growth was entirely stopped on all 
low lying fields. The potato harvest 
has been on for about two-weeks. The 
market opened at Tic, but as the sup- 
p'y became heavier the pricé kas 
dropped until it has rcached 55c, The 
crop is very uneven in yield and qual- 


ity J. L. Faulkner and son of Mawr'e- 


dale stock farm purchased recently of 
R. W. Dennis of Jasper a bull calf 
whose’ siré’s six nearest dams have 
an. average of 28 lbs butter fat in 
seven days. Their herd now numbers 
19 head of high grade and thorough- 
bred Holsteins. About the usual acre- 
age of winter grain has been sown. 
came. up fine’y and is growing, very 
ast. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Warren’ Co—Corn is nearly all cut 
and silos are well filled. Fruit of all 
kinds is abundant and of a fine qual- 
ity. The pastures aré good and cows 
are milking well. Butter 27c p Ib, 
eggs 24c p doz, dressed pork 8% to 
9c p ib. 





Washington Co—Wheat and oats 
are up to the average and will com- 
part with last year’s crop. .Thresh- 
ing is practically finished and the 
new crop is being put on the mar- 
ket. Wheat is 85 to 90c p bu, while 
oats are in good demand at 50 to 60c. 
Corn crop will be ~much_ better than 
expected a few weeks ago. ¢ 


Country Produce Markets 


At Albany, buckwheat 72c p bu, 
corn 738e, oats 50@53c, rye 80@90c, 
bran $26 p ton, Hnseed meal 32@34. 
middlings 26@ 29, oose: timothy hay 
18@25 p ton, clover 15@19, oat straw 
9C10, rye 10.3 @11.50, veal calves 
7.50 50 @ 7.25 hogs 7.50 @ 7.80, eggs 30c p 
dex; live fowls 13@15c p 1b, chickens 
15@16c, ducks 13@14c, geese 12@13c, 
potatoes 2.75@3 p bu, sweet pota- 
toes 3.50@3.75 p bbl, onions 7T5c@1 
p bu, cabbage 4@5 p 100 hds, turnips 
1@1. 15 p bbl, apples 1@- 2.50, cranber- 
ries 5@6, squash 1@1.75. 


At Buffalo, beans £2.60@4 p _ bbl, 
eggs 28@30c p doz, dressed turkeys 
15@17ec P Ib, broilers 15@18c, old 
roosters 10 @11c, young ducks 16@18c, 
geese 10@11c, potatoes GO@G65c p bu, 
cabbage $2.75@4 p 100, squash 2@ 
2.50 p bbl, turnips 65@S80e p bu, an- 
ples 50@ 75c, pears 3.75@4 p. bbl, 
northern spring. wheat, 1.10 p bu, 
winter 95c, corn. 74c, oats 5ic, barley 
1.15@1.28, rve 94c, timothy seed 7@ 
7.25, clover 12, bran 24.50 p ton, mid- 
@lings 28, corn meal 27@ 28.50, cctton- 
seed meal 32. 


At Syracuse,.apples 50c@$1 p_ bu, 








e -28@25e p doz, corn Sic p ; 
oats 560, corn = 28.50 p ton. bran 
i etatons Lay a p 




















October 7, t91r 
Crop Returns in Perry 


D, J. FLEISHER, PERRY COUNTY, 
More rain has fallen in Perry coun- 
ty in the past few weeks than for a 
number of years at this season of the 


PA 


year. There is but little wheat sown, 
and a great deal of plowing is yet to 
be done. The state agricultural de- 
partment advised farmers not to sow 
any before September 25. No doubt 
many would have disregarded this, 
but it has been entirely too wet to 
even think of sowing 

Owing to the dry weather when 
corn was earing, not over 90% of an 
average crop is expected, early corn 
being the best, as usual. Hay is not 
more than 60 or 70% of an average 
crop. Early sown wheat was not 
over 50% of a crop, yielding, only six 


or seven bushels an acre ‘in some 
places. Wheat that was sown the lat- 
ter. part of September has yielded 20 


bushels and more to the acre. Oats 
are not over 60% of an average crop, 
with late ones in the lead. About 
the usual amount of winter grain will 
be sown. 


A few farms are changing hands at 
good prices. The Perry county fair 
is to be held October 10-13, three 
Weeks later than usual. 


Women’s Work at Allentown 








Few fairs have anything like the 
display of women’s work: that was 
shown at Allentown (Pa) fair. 
Not only was there a prodigious quan- 
tity, but a very large proportion of 
the displays could be seen easily by 
the visitor. This was strikingly shown 
in the fancy pillow entries. I was 
told that the number of pillows this 
year was somewhat smaller than last, 
when nearly S800 were shown. But 
even so, fully 600 of these pillows 
could be seen because they were well 
placed. As usual there were several 
hundred quilts entered, but these 
could not be as well displayed as the 
smaller articles. 

There were about 2000 jars of pre- 


serves, glasses of jelly, 2500 of 
canned fruit, and 1700 entries of 
home-made wines and vinegars. I 


was told that the entries were smaller 
than for several years. The entry re- 
striction mentioned reduced the num- 
ber of baked products about one- 
third, but.in spite of this there were 
about cakes, 100 entries of can- 
died fruit, 100 pies, 50 of bread, 30 
each of corn fritters, noodles and Mo- 
ravian cakes, and 25 varieties of bis- 
cuits. The culinary department puts 
to shame every other big fair that I 
have attended. 





Hops at Record Prices 


Transactions in 
U §S are so few that 


hop markets in the 
it is difficult to fix 


values. Both buyers and brewers are 
holding off and awaiting develop- 
ments. Hops from N Y¥ have arrived 


in New York city and are showing 
very irregular quality. In New York 
city, both state and Pacific hops occa- 


sionally sell at 55 and 42ec p ib re- 
spectively. Most of the best growth 
in N Y have recently been selling at 
about 50c, with a few reaching 5ic. 


The lower grades, however, are quoted 
at 48 @45c. 

On the Pacific coast business in 
hops from first hands continues rather 
slow and market is inclined to ‘be 
weak. In Ore 30 to 833c fairly covers 
the range of prices, the variation be- 
ing made because of quality, location, 
etc. In Cal and Wash prices are 
slightly higher, fluctuating between 
85 and 37¢e.. According to a recent re- 
port from the federal internal reve- 
nue office, consumption in the U 8 
during Aug was 6,544,800 bbis against 
6,421,000 for the same month last 
year. 

The first of Cattley, Gridley & Co of 

London, § EB, in a circular dated Sept 
11 has the following to say concern- 
ing the crop in England and on the 
eontinent: 
« England, in spite of the drouth, is 
extremely fortunate, and has pro- 
duced quite a good crop of splendid 
quality on the small area of about 
34, acres. The result will probably 
be at about 360,000 cwts. 

The continent is less fortunate, but 
still better than at one time antici- 
pated. Probably one-haif to two- 
thirds of last year’s crop is gathered, 
with quality generally good, although 
not so fine as could be desired. 

Markets have opened strong, and 
values range much higher than for 
some years past, especially on the con- 
tinent and America. ‘The shortage in 
Germany and Bohemia no doubt jus- 
tifies their present extreme rates; 
English currency is considerably low- 
er, and this has already led to an ac- 
tive demand for the continent for 

n colored hops, prices from £8 to 
9s bejne readily paid. 

The general po n is one that de- 
mands the most careful consideration 


The prircipal 


That although a very fine crop 
has been secured in. England, the 
acreage is so reduced that the total 
grown is far below the annual con- 
sumption. 

2. The continental crops are also 
very small in comparison to their re- 
quirements. 

The American and Pacific coast 
crops are.good, but not sufficient to 
spare as large an export as usual. 

4. Market stocks of yearlings in 
Burope and America are practically 
exausted. Older hops very limited. 

5. Consumption of beer has much 
increased all over the world. 








6. The English market is_ the 
cheapest in the world. 
Lively Sales of CigarfLeaf 
Activity in the 1910 Pa cigar leaf 


promises to hold out, since its incep- 
tion a few weeks ago, until all is sold. 
Manufacturers are after the leaf and 
seem to want it in a hurry. Prices 
for really good tobacco range from 
about 16% to 18c. Some growers for 
extra choice lots of course have re- 
ceived more, It is said by some deal- 
ers that this heavy buying shows that 
the cigar business in picking up. 

The 1911 crop is all in the sheds in 
Lanamster and York counties and some 
growers are reporting such heavy 
growths that they are troubled to find 
housing room. The same _ report 
comes from portions of Ohio. It is 
said the 1911 growth of tobacco in 
Lancaster and York counties even ex- 
cels in quality that of 1910. Sales of 
the crop, however, are very few and 
prices not established. 





.The Eastern lite Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Oct 2— 
Last week the cattle market continued 
dull and prices still further declined 
on Wednesday 10@20c, with nearly 
half the offerings held over; the mar- 
ket closed slow, but there was a better 
feeling and a fair clearance. Veals 
ruled firm, and the highest figures of 
the season were paid on Wednesday, 
Western calves, mainly heavy, were 
dull, grassers fell off 25@50c. The 
selling range for the week was: Steers 
$5 @ 7. a oxen 2.50@4.75, bulls 3@5, 
cows 1.25@5, veals 7@11, culls 4@ 
6.50, grassers and buttermilks 3@4.50, 
western and southern calves 3.50@7. 
Fresh cows and springers 25@62 ea. 

Today there were 42 cars of cattle 
and 1050°calves on sale. Steers opened 
slow but firm, and closed firm to a 
shade higher; bulls and cows were 
steady to a fraction higher; on ac- 
count of the Jewish holiday demand 
was not sufficient to clear yards, 
Calves were quiet, with veals steady 
and grassers firm and fully 25c high- 
er; southern and Ind calves were slow 
and weak; no westerns offered. Steers 
averaging 1005 to 1395 Ibs sold at $5.50 
@6.85 p 100 Ibs, including 11 cars W 
Va do, 1075 to 1308 Ibs, 5.50@6.40, 10 
Va do, 1005 to 1895 Ibs, 5.50@6.85, 2 
ears Ky, 1175 to 1215 Ibs, 5.85, car 
O, 1134 Ibs, 5.90.: Bulls sold at 3@4.10 





for common to medium, common to 
good cows 1.50@4.50, veals 7@10.75, 


culls 5@6.50, grassers 3.50@4.25, 
southern calves 4@6.50, 

Sheep were in fair demand all the 
week, and best grades closed firm and 
higher. Lambs ruled dull after Mon- 
day for the under grades; prime and 
choice stock firm; the closing sales 
were at an advance of 10@15c for 
good and choice stock. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep $2.50 
@4.25, culls 1.50@2, lembs 4.75 @ 6.65, 
culls 4@4.50, yearlings 4@5. Today 
there were 50 cars of stock on sale. 
Sheep were steady, lambs slow but 
not lower,..with several cars unsold. 
Common to prime sheep sold at 2.50 
@4.25 p 100 Ibs, culls at 1.50@2, com- 
mon to prime lambs at 5@6.60, culls 
at 4@4.75, yearlings at 4@4.75. The 
top price for N Y lambs was 6.55, Pa 
do 6.35, Ind and Mich do 6.25, Ohio 
do 5.50, W Va do 6.60. 

Hogs declined sharply during the 
week closing 25 to 35c lower than 
opening sales. Today there were 
about 1470 on sale. Prices held up to 
full last week’s closing prices, and 
hogs averaging 120 to 225 Ibs sold at 
6.75@7.15 p 100 Tbs, pigs at 6.75@6.90. 

There was a slight improvement in 
demand for good work horses last 
week and prices full steady. Sellers 
generally are looking for an increased 
volume of trade from now until the 
hight of the tall season is reached. 
Choice heavy drafters are quoted at 


50@400 per head, fair to good do 

@340, chunks | “bon @ 275, fair to 
Z00 secon n@ general purpose 
horses 190@ 200. 

At Buffalo, the beef cattle market 


last Monday was slow and weak. To- 
tal arrivals amounted to 4500 head. 
ies Ipping, a. Pe ed eee p 100 





| AMONG THE FARMERS 


market was fairly active and 30c low- 
er than closing price the previous 
week. Quotations ranged from 5.50 
to 10. The sheep and lamb market 
was active Monday and prices about 
2he higher than a week ago. Total 
arrivals of sheep and lambs numbered 
18.000 heal, Lambs sold at 5@6.75 p 
100 Ibs, sheep 2@4.85. The hog mar- 
ket was active and prices steady. To- 
tal arrivals aggregated 17,000. York- 
ers sold at 6.90@7.05 p 100 libs, pigs 
6.25@6.40, mixed weights 7@7.05, 
heavy weights 6.90@ 7. 

A: Pittsburg, cattle prices were 10 


@i15c higher than a week ago last 
Monday upon receipt of 100 cars. Top | 
price paid for prime beeves was 
about $7.65 p 100 Ibs. Good 1300 to | 
1400-lb steers sold at 6.65@7.15, me- | 
dium to good 1200 to 1300-lb steers 


1050 to 1150-lb steers 
6.05@6.30, medium 1000 to 1100-Ib 
steers 5@5.35, fair 900 to 1000-Ib 
steers 4.25@4.80, rough half-fat 1000 
to 1800-ib steers 4@5, oxen 3@5, bulls 
2.75 @ 5.25, cows 2@4.25, heifers weigh- 
ing 700 to 1100 Ibs 3@5.50, bologna 
cows 1.50@2. Total receipts of calves 
amounted to , and prices ranged 
from 6@9.50. The total of 45 carlots 
of hogs arrived MonJay, and heavy 
weights and also mixed sold at 6.90@ 
7, medium weights and heavy Yorkers 
sold at 7@7.15, light Yorkers 5,75@ 
6.40, pigs 5@5.75. Lambs were higher 
again Monday, and total receipts of 
sheep and lambs numbered 20 cars. 
Sheep were steady and sold at 8@4.25 
p 100 Ibs, lambs 4@6.40, 


6.20 @ 6.60, tidy 


The New York Cheese Market 


At Cuba, N Y, Sept 27, there were 
210 bxs of cheese sold today at a rul- 
ing price of 14c p Ib. 

At Watertown, N Y, Oct 2, tle sales 
of cheese on the local board Saturday 
aggregated 6200 bxs at a range of 
ISA GIS % 0 pb. 

At Utica, N Y, Oct 2—Although pas- 
tures and afterfeed or meadows con- 
tinue in satisfactory condition for 
this time of year, despite the damage 
done on uplands by the severe frost 
two weeks ago, there apears to be a 





decrease in the yield of milk, notwith- 
standing some feeding of grain. 
Prices today were the same as last 
week, the official quotation being 
13l4c, and the curb ruling 13%c, with 
specials at 14c. The official transac- 
tions were 255 bxs large colored, 
1695 small colored, and 1275 small 
white, all at 13%c p lb. The sales of 


29. 


butter were 224 packages at 28@ 

At Canton, N Y, Sept 30, about 1900 
tubs butter sold for 28c¢ higher than 
last week. About 2000. bxs cheese 
sold at 13%c p Ib or %ec advance. 
Market is steady and firm. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate is 
8%c p qt to the farmer in the 26-c 


zone having no shipping charges, or 
$1.81 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York, This rate became effective Oct 
1. The market is very satisfuctorily 
balanced. The surplus was wiped out 


by the warm weather a week ago 
coupled with the shrinkage in north- 
ern N Y. Some of the dealers fear 
the new exchange rate is too high and 
will flood the market again. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Sept 
30 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


ee 36,360 3,889 
Susquehanna ........+-+- 9,600 182 
West Shore ......;:. seee cha, uO 750 
Lackawanna ........s0+: 49,750 2,250 
N Y C (long haul) ..... 88,079 3'062 
N_-Y C lines ‘short haul) 9,810 BD 
Ontario 2.2.25. eeeeescee 42,651 2,540 
Lehigh valley .. - 91,113 843 
Homer Ramsdell line’ cc * meee 65 
New Haven .....-ceeee- 9,825 85 
Other sources .......+.+ 1,700 4 


Totals ...cececeeeeee-292,748 12,275 





The Butter Market 


At Philadelphia, fey cmy butter 3lc 
p Ib, special prints 34@38c. 
At Syracuse, fey cmy butter 27@ 


p lb, fey dairy 23 @25c. 
At Buffalo, fey cmy butter 28@30c 
Pp rf choice dairy 25 @26c. 
t Pittsburg, fey cmy butter 29@ 


0% p Ibb, dairy 22@23c. 
At Albany, cmy butter 25@28c p Ib, 
dairy 24 @ 27. 


Milk Price Fixed—The executive 
committee of the Interstate milk pro- 
ducers’ assn has fixed the wholesale 
price of milk for Philadelphia during 
October at 5c a at. 








At Pittsburg, potatoes 1.25 p bu, 
sweet potatoes 3.75@4 p bbl, onions 
1.85 p bu, cabuege 1.60@1. Pp. cra, 
dried beans 2.50@4 p bu, corn 75@ 
T7c, oe 50c, timothy hay 22.50 p ton, 
Saves S rye straw 10.50@11, oats 10, 
9.75, middlings 31, bran 26, ap- 
pies = 308.50 p bbi ei 21¢ p doz, live 

ring chickens 17 p Ib, hens and 
14@15c, roosters 9@10c, 
and geese se @12c. 
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The Ireland Straight-Line Drag 
 , Sawing Machine 






Ts sawing rig fille a long feh 
want for sawing large timber. 

ht is simple, durable and the most 

practical straight-line sawing rig on the market. 

We also make circular saw rigs, saw and shingle mills, 

Get our prices on canvas belting, they will surprise you. 

Write for full information and prices. 
IRELAND MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
17 State Street, NORWICH, NEW YORK. 















The The Money COE IP? Power 


i icles with hay- 
makers everywhere. 


styles : = 
of presses. Horse and steam 
power. Send for catalog. 


Collins Piow Go., 1113 Hampshire St., Quiacy, mM. 











Be a Horse Trainer! 
$1,200 to $0,000 @ Voor ot Meme or Treveting 


‘ease Beery, world-famous King of Horse 
Trainers and oad Seaneae, will send you a copy of bis won- 
ful Horse-Trainer's Prospectus. 

Every man who wants to 
get into a money-makin 
rofession; every owner 
sokiae. tricky, vicious, 
soary tk ry colts or horses, 

should write for it. 
ft. ry was tremen- 
ously successful giving ex- 
hibitions of his marvelous 
ekill in (ne man‘! llagetal 
mastering man-killingstal 
lions, He traveled all over 
the United States thrijling 
He has now reti 


? 





vast audiences everywhere. 
the arena and is giving the world the benefit of his 
priceless knowledge. 

The career of a professional horse trainer offers 
remarkable money-making opportunities at home or 


traveling. Men who have mastered Prof. Beery’s 
System are making all the way from $1,200 to §3, 000 « year. 
Owners gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have vicious, tricky horses 
broken of bad habits or to have green colts properly broken. 

Prof. Beery’s graduates make loads of money giving exhi- 
ditions. Many now own profitable training stables. Some are 
getting rich buying up cast-off kickers, tricksters and 

afraid-of-autos’’ cheap, handling them a few days and sell- 
ing at tremendous profit. 

There is lots of money ‘n breaking colts and curing horses 
of bad habits. The field is unlimited, 

Horse-Treiner’s Prospectus Freel Are you ambitious 
to make money? Follow the teschings of Prof. ae and be 
coms 8 horse trainer’ Write for the Horse-Trainer's Pros 
today! It ie FREEI« Tell me all about your horse. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 31. Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





POR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’ S| 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the | 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina,\ 

Geor - Alabama and sory: _— ” 
WILBUR MeCOY 

A. & |. Agt.for F jorida, 
Alabama, Georgia, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
AGENT PORT RAITS 36c, FRAMES + 
Sheet Picvares lc. Stereosco 

Views lc. 30 days’ credit. Samples and cata - ~F -4 
Consolidated Portralt (o., Dept.4277,1027W. Adams St. Chicago 


BUTTERS “oy 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


CATTLE, COWS or SHEEP 
The Lowest in Price, 

Easiest Worked, Most 

Tinie and Durable in 
se. 





























E.N 
A.& lL etry ties 
and the Caretee® 
Wilmington, N.C, 

























Shellers 


We ask attention te 
our Corn Shellers with 
wrprores, Gon Separators, 

l shell the largest 
or smallest ears of 
corn without clo ogging. 

Send for circu 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL C0. 


Goz 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Poultry Appliances & Handicraft 


Compiled by G. B. FISKE. [Mlustrated descrip- 
tions of a great variety and styles of the best 
homemade nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incu- 





bators and _ brooders, i. and watering —_ 
ances, etc.. etc. Over 100 illustrations, 5x? i 
Clothe seccsceeseees Joudtecoten eavedtocseccapocces een 


JUDD COMPANY. 
Ashland Blig., 315 4th Ave.. New York, 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 








—Caitle, Ho Shee 


Per 100 Ibs 
1911 1910. 1911 1910 1921 - 1910 
ay avesee $8.15 $8.25 $7.00 $9.70 $4.30 $4.25 
ork .... 7.75 7.50 7.40 } 75 4.00 4.50 
Burfato boccces $00 7.76 « 7.25 50 94.35 4.85 
Kansas City .. 8. 8.00. 6.60. 9.15 4.00 4.40 
Pittsburg 7.15 9.40 4.15 . 4.50 





esoee Te 7.40 





At Chicago, it takes an exception- 
ally fine class of prime heavy beeves 
to bring the top quotation of about 
$8.15 p 100 lbs at the Caicago market, 
and very few of these cattle are ar- 
riving. Packers seem to ‘have the 
situation well under control and large 
receipts from the west of rangers and 
also corn fed cattle, which do not 
show any marked quality, have 
flooded the market. This has resulted 
in a break in prices in this class «f 
stock. As a result the killers show 
indifference toward plain grass and 
fed warmed up steers, 








Reef steers, choice to prime, heavy........ $7.00@8.15 

steers, medium good to schice wh head 6.15@6.90 
Beef steers, common to medium.......... 5.00@6.25 
Yearlings .......... $00C sewsee orde ens atiete 6.50@8.00 
DOMED GOB is vies cece dedscesedesvcesvices 4.50@7.00 
Beef. cows, prime to ee ee 3.25@5.50 
Fat heifers, good to choice. 4.00@5.50 
Heifers, selected..... «+. 5.50@6.75 
Canners and cutters. ++ 2,00@3.25 
Good to prime veals. -» 8.75@9.50 
Stock steers....... .. 3.50@5.25 
Feeding steers....... sees 4.50@5.85 
BUD oc cccesccecevcccovcewicccetecsecesos 3.25@5.50 


The feeder trade has gained some 
acceleration the past few weeks and 
a fair to good grade have been mak- 
ing their way into Ind, Ohio and Ill 
feed lots in goodly numbers. Feed- 
ers are still cautious, however, and 
many of them announce their inten- 
tion not to feed cattle the coming 
winter. Many of the Northwestern 
cattle are coming in green, especially 
from 8 D. In the southwest a similar 
condition prevailed. Had the ample 
supply of moisture which followed the 
drouth fallen over the range country 
early in the summer, it is predicted 
grass beef would new be coming in 
large volume and in good condition. 

Prices fell steadily on hogs at tie 
Chicago and other great western mar- 
‘kets throughout Sept. Heavy re- 
ceipts have been the feature of the 
market for some time and arrivals 
‘tare in excess of those a year ago. At 
the six great western markets re- 
ceipts of hogs for the first nine 
months of. 1911 were about 13,700,000 
against 10,500,000 for a like period in 
1910.- This shows an increase of ap- 
proximately. 38% million hogs. ©The 
average weight is around 220 Ibs, 
which is the highest for months. 
The average | rice at Chicago late in 
Sept was $6. p 100 lbs with a pos- 
sible 7.10 Sap chofce packing and 
medium weight butcher hogs or light 
selected stock, 

A fairly lively movement has been 
recorded in the market for feeding 
sheep and lambs. The former, how- 
ever, are reported scarce. Shipments 
from Chicago of feeding lambs are 
liberal and from Omaha have reached 
the high tide for the season. A large 
number have been taken by Ia, Neb 
and Ill, but Mo has net drawn heav- 
ily. Feeders are meeting competi- 
tion from packers on half fed west- 
ern lambs. The bulk of sheep change 
hands at 3.75@4.25 p 100 Ibs, with 
a possible top around 4.30, Choicest 
lambs sell at Chicago at about 6,15 
but the bulk brings 5.65@6. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISCNS 








Wheat, -—Core, —Oate-, 
1011 1910 1911 1910 1912 1910 


Chica, covcce 606% .97% .69 52 .48 34% 

New Tork eee 99% 1.08 -75% .62 52% .39 
78%. .64 «=.55 tw 

yi 99% 168. 55% 646.35 

° By 1. OL 64% 53% .48% .33 

Minneapolis ee -66 52 460 

Liverpool .... i 0 1, 08 80% .73 _ _ 


Cash oF 
Spot 








The wheat markets at terminal 
points, Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
St Louis, etc, have been feeling the 
effects of the liberal movement from 
the new crop. Receipts, particularly 
from spring wheat territory, ‘have been 
running larger than a year ago, and 
all this has meant a rather more 
rapid increase in public stocks than 
anticipated. Prices have. been indif- 
ferently supported, yet bearish oper- 
ators were slow to sell freely. The 
disturbance in Wall street for a time 
had its influence. Then came more 
steadiness in securities, which helped 
grain values. Quotations held within 
a comparatively narrow range, Dec 
wheat at Chicago above and below 
98e p bu and May $1.04@1.058 A 
reasonably good demand existed for 
carlots, with No 2Z spring 1@1.07 p 
bu, No 2 red winter close to 95@96c. 

Foreign advices were very uneven 
in character, Some reports from west- 
ern Canada spoke of poor threshing 
returns and low rate of yield, but\this 
is not taken very seriously by ‘the 
trade. European cables were some- 
what negative in character, but mostly 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


indicated poor demand for American 
breadstuffs. Exports of wheat and 
flour from both coasts remained 
rather small. Among domestic mill- 
ers a fair movement of flour was 
noted at the recently advanced prices, 
and there was a good demand for 
cash wheat of the better grades, There 
was some gossip of frost in Argen- 
tina (where it is now spring) and 
this temporarily helped wheat prices. 

Weather conditions have been quite 
unsettled over the corn belt, tempera- 
tures moderateiy high and little talk 
of frost damage even to late corn. 
Wet weather in parts of the corn belt 
was against a free movement of the 
old crop and the market averaged 
nearly steady all around. The ship- 
ping demand was fair, with No 2 
mixed corn in store at Chicago quot- 
able at 67@68c .p bu and Dec, new 
crop delivery, above and below 64c. 

The oats market has shown more 
or less independent strength under 
only moderate offerings and indiffer- 
ent selling on the part of the coun- 
try. <A fair shipping demand’ pre- 
vailed, | although there Was no 
particular activity in that direction. 
Standard oats in store at Chicago was 
salable around 46@47c. 

Rye offerings were fairly liberal, 
but so with the demand and a ready 
clearance noted based on about 94c 
p bu for No 2 to go to store. 

The barley trade is still discussing 
the question of marked shortage in 
the crop, particularly in some of the 
northwestern sections where drouth 
is severe. Receipts, however, have 
shown some increase, doubtless due 
to the good prices prevailing. The 
market is without important change, 
fair to fey malting barley being 
quoted at $1@1.25 p bu, low grades 
75 @ 90c, 

Grass seeds were without impor- 
tant change, timothy offerings small 
and prime quoted at 15%c p lb with 
prime clover 19% @20c. Due_ to 
the defeat of reciprocity with Can- 
ada, some speculative strength was 
accorded buckwheat, which is quoted 
at 114 @2c_p Ib. 


GENERAL MARKETS 








Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 

hen sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured, 

Apples 

At New York, apples are in mod- 
erate supply and trade rules quiet. 
Best grades are slightly firmer and 
ordinary stock is without. improve- 
ment. Alexander and Wolf River sell 
at $2.50@4 p standard bbl, Snow, 
Gravenstein and King 1.50@3, Duch- 
ess and Wealthy 2@8.25, Baldwin, 
Maiden Blush and Codling 1.50@2.25. 

At Chicago, a little firmer market 
is recorded on good apples, although 
the demand is only moderate. Stand- 
ard varieties of choice stock sell at 
$2.25@3 p bbl. Crabapples are in fair 
supply and show a varying quality. 
Demand is tame. Hyslop brings 1.50 
@2.50 p bbl, or 60@90c p bu. 


Beans 

At New York, trade continues very 
light on domestic white beans and 
the market is barely steady. Occa- 
sional jobbing sales of marrow are 
recorded as high as $5 p 100 Ibs, with 
medium about 4.10, pea beans 4.15, 
red kidney 5.60, yellow eye 3.70, 
lima 6.40. 

At Chicago, the market is quiet and 
offerings very small. Choice hand- 
picked pea beans and mediums are 
quoted as high as $2.30 p bu, red kid- 
ney 3. 

Dried Fruits 

At New. York, receipts of new 
evaporated apples from New York 
have been very heavy but most of 
these were consigned direct for ex- 
port and .only a few offerings were 
made on the open market. New Pa, 
sun-dried quarters are offered at 7% 
@8c p lb. The future evaporated ap- 
ple market continues weak. Oct and 
Nov shipment, prime, is quoted at 74 
@8ec with some business being tran- 
sacted at these prices. No chop of- 
ferings on the market. Futures are 
quoted at 2% @2%c p Ib in ObDblis, 
though this quotation is more or less 
normal. Future waste is quoted at 
1%c loose and the market rather 
weak at that price. Evaporated 1911 
fancy sell at 19% @11\%c p Ib, choice 
9 $@10c, prime 9@9%c, common to 
good 7% @S8%c.. Old cherries are 
firm and 1910 produce sell at 17@20c, 
raspberries, 1911, 28@30c, blackber- 
ries 11@12c. 

Eggs 

At New York, arrivals show some 
decrease. However, a large majority 
of the stock arriving is of medium 
and low grades. Supply of high grade 
fresh eggs is short and the market 
for snch rules firm with the tendency 


in selfers’ favor. Fresh gathered eggs 
sell as high as 28c p doz with mis- 


\ 





cellaneous lots quotable~at Me 2%o, 


refrigerator stock 18@2lc. State, Pa 
and nearby hennery white sell at 30 
mixed- colors 


@35e,. brown 27@ 
21 @ 26c. 


At Chicago, fair business is recorded 
in all qualities of eggs amd fine, fresh 
eggs are in good demand. and needed 
to supply home wants and fill out- 
side local orders. Some storage eggs 
are being distributed to the trade and 
this, of course, cuts somewhat into 
the demand for fresh stock. So-called 
“prime firsts’ are quoted as high as 
2lic p doz, miscellaneous lots 17@19c. 


Fresh Fruits 

At New York, quinces are more 
plentiful and the market barely 
steady, with good stock selling &t 
$2.50@3.50 p bbl. Plums are meet- 
ing a rather slow sale and large sorts 
sell at 2@: 25e p 8-Ib bskt, Damson 
25@30c, pfeserving varieties 12@20c. 
Peaches are in larger supply, although 
the season 8 getting late and Ga sell 


at 1.25@2.25 p carrier or 1.25@2 p 
2-bskt carrier, or 1.75@2.25 p bu. 


Grapes are in better demand and 
market slightly firmer. For Niagara 
and Delaware 50@Tic p case is paid, 
or 6@9ec p 4-lb bskt, wine grapes in 
trays 40@55 p ton. Cranberries’ are 
dull and weak and Cape Cod Early 
Black sell at 3.50@6 p bbl, or 1.40@ 
1.60 p cra. Prunes bring 20@25c p 
8-lb bskt. Pears meet a fairly steady 
sale and Bartlett is quoted at 3@5 
p bbl when of average to fcy quality, 
Seckel 2. 50@3, Bose 2.50 @3.50, Anjou 
1.75@2.75, Clairgeau L75@ 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market is steady 
on all grades of timothy and $1.25 
p 100 lbs is the extreme price paid 
for the very finest large balef stock. 
Medium and low grades continue in 
light supply and the new market very 
firm. Clover hay as well as rye straw 
is selling readily at full quotations, 
No 1 timothy, either large or small 
bales, new, is quoted at 1.17@1.20, 
No 3 1@1.05, clover mixed 1.05@1.1=, 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 


be counted as of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must mpg each 
advertisement must have address on, as we caanot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to to guarantee moms 
tion in issue of the es Eee gd 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” oNO. T”’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, Dut will bé inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a email 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE aeea for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
—_*: is only six cents a word each insertion, 


AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST 
$15 Fourth Ave, New York City 
CS A! 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





COLORED MUSCOVYS, noeet handsomest, most 
profitable duck in world. Indi 

hundred egg strain. Young sto 

BERT DILL ENBECK . Randall, N Y. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels and pul- 
lets. Bradley and Thompson strain. $1 each. 
range. Reduction on lot. Write J. WILSON DAIL, 
Cambridge, Md. 


500 SINGLE. COMB WHITE Leghorn yearling 


hens $1 each. PATTERSON POULTRY FARM, Clay- 
ton, 


FOR oe “pe ona pain Rock pullets and 
oni also RELLE SHEPARD, James- 
town, N Y. 














WHITE LEGHORNS, 100 yearling hens, THOMAS 
ASHMEAD, Williamson, N Y. 





MAMMOTH Pekin ducks, White Wyandottes, Reds. 
RUPRACHT BROS, Pulaski, N Y. 





SINGLE COMB Black Orpingtons for sale. E. W. 
SLATE, South Hammond, N Y. 


THREE OR MORE BUNNER DUCKS $1 each. 
S. LITTLE, Clyde, N 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SECOND CROP Irish Cobbler seed potatoes, also 
other varieties, by the car or single barrel. Straw- 





berry plants, . Ringlet Barred Rock cockerels, from 
prize stock. talog fre JOHN W. HALL, Marion 
Station, Md. 

LIVE STOCK 





CLOSING OUT SALE of b A Gereamare’ regis- 


tered Oxford Down sheep and ewes. 
Address A. J. CRAFT, ‘Hillsdale. Stock” Farm, Darien 
Center, N 





Hampshire sows, 
registered 


FOR, EXCHANGE—Registered pet 
BELT FARMS, 


bred to herd boar, Onondaga . 
Hampshire Down ewes. WHIT 
Plainville, N Y. 





Pe STEIN BULLS, one a grandson of the a 


pound cow. Also bull and heifer calves. UNITE 
BREEDERS" ASSOCIATION, Wyalusing, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK a2 
~ CHIN. — nice lot of pigs and 
uae D. .SNYDER, Laceyville, 





POLAD 
shotes, 
Pa. 





ore Sg sows, service boars at farmers’ 
prices. C. B. SMITH & SON, Jackson Summit, Pa. 


FOR. SALE—Berkebire pigs. Canadian 
tion. ROSCOE ERVIN, Sinclairville, N Y 


LARGE ENGLISH | Yorkshires, boars, bred sows, 
pigs. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


CHOICE O 1 C gilts 
them. BIPPLE 


~~ puRoe PIGS, wuone 
BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 

MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 

ROY SWING STANCHION, comfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap; thousands in use, booklet with 
cuts aud full information br writing the munufae- 
turer. ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vi. 

POR ay Og thresher, wire TT. 8B. 
GREENE, Coxsackie, N Y. = 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 





imperta - 








and fall pigs. We have 
BROS, Ft Plain, N Y. 





better, $5 each. HUGH 











ee ~*~ po fox hounds and beagles, any 
age. Shipped trial; pups, $5. FAIRMOUNT 
KENNELS, Route 4, Red Lion, Pa. 


COLLIE PU ee intelligent kind; males, $7 
females, oper or spayed, CLOVERNO 008 
FARM, C bambersburg. Pa. 


FERRETS—NELSONS, Grove City, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TEACH AGRICUL TPRE— Are not your children 
entitled to the best educational methods, in the form 
in which they are being adopted by other schools, 
teachers and pupils? This-remarkable system can be 
applied In your schools at almost no expense, Par- 
ticulars mailed free upon application to “BUREAU oF 
EDUCATION, Orange Judd Co, New York, 


ELECTRICITY, PLUMBING, bricklaying, painting 
and decorating taught by practical instruction. Po- 
sitions secured for graduates. Write for illustrated 
catalog. COYNE TRADES SCHOOL, Chicago. 


LADIES’ ALL WOOL SKIRTS, made of good 
quality serges to your own measure for $2.98. Send 
for free catalog and: samples. MILDRED SKIRT 
co, Dept A, 200 E 87th St, New York City. 




















BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard ats 
dried stock. We can give 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Piaing 


APPLE 
made of best kiln 
mediate shipments. 
N Y¥. 





DRY BATTERIE : > yet, by ge = for l0c w 
25c per doz. Saves half y batt expense. Partic- 
ulars free, FAIRMOUNT COMPANY, Ossipee, N H. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


200 ACRES NEAR COLLEGE CITY—90 acres m 
machine-worked fields and spring-watered pasture, 
balance in woodlot, estimated to cut 1000 ) oe wood 
and 75,000 feet timber; less than a mile to cars; fine 
orchard, 400 trees; neat cottage house, water at ‘sink; 
60-foot barn, 2 poultry houses; mail delivered, tele- 
phone; if taken at ovce, pair horses, cows, pigs, 
poult:y, long list wagons and machinery, fitted stove 
wood, 30 tons hay, 3 acres corn, potatoes and other 
crops included to settle affairs quickly; price only 
$3700, part cash; for picture, all details and travel- 
ing instructions for this and a ¢@ arm acres, 
3 wiles from depot, for only $900, see Page 105, 
“Strout’s Mammoth Farm Catalog No 34,” copy free; 
profusely illustrated and filled with an amaging as- 
soriment of money-making farms throughout the east- 
“ states; stock, tools and crops eo 7 many 

big sacrifices to settle estates 
srnovr, Station 1096, 47 West te St, "New York 
ity. 


FARMS wahtap tm your om with us. We 
have a vumber of earnest with moderate 
means wishing to buy good, onde farms costing 
between $2000 and $4006, with or without stock, with- 
in a radius of 200 miles of New York city. 
is a philanthropic organization and we make no 
eharge to — or seller, Rock bottom prices must 
therefore be quoted. Send for blank. THE JEWISH 
AGRICUL TURAL AND INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
176 Second Ave, New York. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR for my booklet teaching the 
buyer's side of the real estate business. 25 years’ 
experience as buyer and seller. Thousands of. dol- 
lars saved to investors. References given. Write for 
free prospectus or send $1 for The Land Buyers’ 
Guide. The best dollar any land buyer ever in- 
vested. FRED M. BARNES, Mimeapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—If you want the best farms for the 
money, send for our large free catalog. HALL’S 
FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga County, N Y. 


FOR-IMPROVED, well located Virginia farm bar- 
gains write LA FAYETTE MANN, Amelia, Va. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
































MALE HELP WANTED 





You ARE WANTED for government positions. 
$80 month to commence. Annual vacations. Short 
hours. No “‘lay-offs.”’ Common education sufficient 
Over 12,000 appemtments coming. Influence unneces- 
sary. Send postal immediately for free list and de- 
scription of positions: open. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept O 19, Rochester, N Y. 











FREE ILLUSTRATED “BOOK. tells about . over 
360,000 protected. positions in U § service, More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There is a_ big 
chance here for you, sure and generous pay, life- 
time employment. - Easy to get. ask for book- 
Piet A $22. No obligation. Eau THOPKINS, Wash- 
ington,.D C. 

OFFICE POSITIONS open to bright young men 
and women in their own locality Good wages. 

k C 134, Morristown, N Y¥. 

AGENTS WANTED 
$15 to $35 WEEKLY can be made by men, women, 


boys or girls representing our household necessities. 
which sell on sight. We-give premiums 7 every 
sale. Write today. RAMEE TSS SALES AGENCY, 
92 State Street, »ston 


AGENTS—$5 daily selling our handy tool.. 12 
articles in one. Lightning seller. Sample free. 
THOMAS MFG CO, 453 Third St, Dayton, 0. 











OHTO IMPROVED og service boar $15. 
pedigreed pigs fro rains $5. October 
only, CROSSROAD FARM, eta tteburs. N Y. 


HIGHLAND FARM offers some Lg~ yma! 


choice 
lings and lambs of either eg sex; bred for type and 
quality, W. F. BLACK NY. 


LARGE IMPROVED iS orkshires, fine pigs: 
serviceable _ boars. MATHIAS & BOYD, successors 
A. A, Bradley, Frewsburg. N Y¥. 


or i closing 5 cut comme, cpaten Sale 
se 


sur 
PRISBIE, Fa og NY. 





. 











A A Brings Purchasers 
piahoiie Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: We have adver- 
tised frequently in Farmers —Ex- 
change department. We have re- 
ceived more letters of inquiry from 
purchdSers who read Your paper than 
from all the others combined, and our 
sales from such advertisements were 
uite satisfactory.—{Lincoln Wells, 
gr, Grovedale Farm, Wyalusing, Pa, 
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clover 90¢@1.15, rye straw 80@85c, 
oat or wheat 45c. 

At Chicago, the demand is good 
and market firm on all grades of hay. 
Offerings are fair. Choice timothy 
hay is quoted as high as ton, 
No 1 22, No 3 17, prairie 16.50, rye 
straw 9, oats 7,50, wheat 5.50. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, the market rules 
steady on all kinds of mill feeds, but 
demand. is light. Coarse western 
spring bran, in 100-lb bags, to arrive, 
sell as high as $25.60 p ton, standard 
middlings 28.35, red dog 32.60, linseed 
oil meal 37.50, brewers meal 1.55 p 
100 tbs; grits 1.56, flakes 2.05. 

Nuts 

At New York, receipts liberal 
ef chestnuts and trade rather slow. 
Quotations show a further decline 
and most sales of state and southern 
chestnuts are $3.50@4 p 60-lb bu, 
large cultivated 8@4, hickery nuts 
1.25@1.75 p 50-Ib bu, black walnuts, 
old, 75c@1. 

Onions 

At New York, onions held about 
steady and demand is light. Fancy 
white pickling onfons continue firm 
and sell at $1.25@2.25 p bskt, or 1@2 
p cra, Orange county (N Y) yellow 
or red sell at 1.50@2 p bag, state and 
western yellow 1.75@2 p 140-Ib bag 
and red or yellow 150@1.65 p 100- 
ib bag, white 1@1.50 p cra, or 1@ 
1.75 p bskt. Connecticut valley 150@ 
it p 100-Ib bag. 

At. Chicago, the onion market re- 
mains without much change, and 
trade is reported about fair. Offer- 
ings are ample of domestic sorts, and 
Ind and home-grown sell at 65@90c 
p 70-lb sack, white $1.50, white pic- 
kling onions 90ce@1 p temato bx, 
Spanish 1.85@1.40 p bu. 


Potatoes 

At New York, potatoes in fair. de- 
mand and the market about steady at 
former prices. A few state potatoes 
are arriving and sell at about $2.25@ 
2.50 p_ bbl The latter figure, how- 
ever, represents sales in a small way. 
Long Island potatoes are quotable at 
about the same figure. Maine bring 
2@2.10 p bag, Jersey 1.85@2 p_ bbl, 
or 1.75 2 p bag. Sweet potatoes 
sell at 2.50@8 p bbl, or 1@1.25 p bskt, 
southern yellow 2@2.50. 

At Chicago, heavy arrivals have 
forced the prices of potatoes down- 
ward at all the large distributing 
points, and quotations continue much 
lower than three or four weeks ago. 
Arrivals at Chicago are more than 
ample, and the market vibrates be- 
tween firm and weak according to re- 
celpts. The bulk of sales of Wis stock 
range around 60@62c p bu, Minn, 
Red River, Ohio 73 @75c, Mich, north- 
ern 57@62c, Me Cobbler 65@70c. The 
sweet potato market is easy again 
upon inereased arrivals and Jersey 
stock sells at about $4 p bu, Va 2.75, 
Till 1 p hamper. 

Poultry 


At New York, demand continues 
very slow on fowis and it is difficult 
to realize better than 13%c for live 
spring chickens . although 14%c is 
top. Good fowls are cffering at 13c 
and some cooler stock 12@12%c. 
Outside quotation on fowls by ex- 
press is 14%c. Roosters quoted as 
high as 10c, turkeys 15c, ducks l4c, 
geese Dressed fowls and large 
roasting chickens are scarce and com- 
mand full prices. Medium quality 
chickens and ordinary broilers con- 
tinue easy and hard to clean at rea- 
sonable prices, roosters continue 
steady. Squab broilers, dry packed, 
sell at 85@40c p pr or 19@28c p Ib. 
Selected turkeys 22@25c, with ordi- 
nary stock 12@18c, chickens, milk 
fed 16@19%c, fowls 14@1ic, roosters 
10@10%ec, spring ‘ducks 16@17%¢c, 
squabs weighing 6 to 10 Ibs to doz 
$1.50 @3.50. 

Vegetables 

Acreage of cabbage about 25% less 
than last year. Stand was very poor. 
Yield will not equal half of that of 
1910, About 10% of the cabbage raised 
here is red. Yield will approximate 
five tons p acre. Buyers have offered 
to contract at $10 p ton.—[H. H. &., 
Orleans County, N Y. 

At New York, beans are in light 
supply but sell rather slowly. Fancy 
wax are attractin more attention, 
selling higher at 50c@§$1 p bu, beets, 
tops off, 75c@$1.75 p bbl, carrots do 
cabbage, white 50@75c or $2.50 @ 4.50 
p 100 or 7@11 p ton. Jersey cucum- 
bers are quoted at 50c@$1.25 p_ bbl, 
‘Long Island $1@2, pickles T5<@$1.25 
p bbl, dill 35@50c p bskt, small 15@ 
25e p 100, corn H0@T5ie p 100, celery 
10@40¢ p bch or $1.50@2.25 p case, 
cauliflower $2@3.25 p bbl or 1@1.25 
pecra. Eggplant 60@75c p bbl, horse- 
radish $3@5 p 100 Ibs, lettuce 1c@ 
$1.25 p 3-doz bx, nearby 15@60c 
bskt, peas $2@8 p half-bbl bskt or 
@2.25 p bu, peppers, green T5c@$1 p 
bbl, red 65c@$1, pumpkins 60@T5c, 
romaine 25@75c p bskt, spinach 20 
hc, sqhash, marrow 50@75e p bd 
Hubbard 6G0@80c, yellow, crook-neck 
or white oe. turnips, ru 
fe@$i1, white $1.50@2 p 100 

tomatoes 15 


tons off 1@1.25, @ 60c 
> bx. 
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THE LATEST 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICK CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 


1911.. 28% 29 26%' 

1910. . 30% 81 28 

1909... $1 82 29 

1908... 27% 28 26 
Butter 


At New York, much of the business 
on best quality cmy butter in large 
lots is transacted at 20c p Ib, with 
butter which scores very high, occa- 
sionally obtaining % to %c more. 
Really good quality, however, is 
quoted at 26@28c, state dairy 24@ 27c. 

At Chicago, the butter market 
shows firmness and demand is good 
for all grades. The market keeps 
well cleaned up. Local trade is tak- 
ing the greater part of the offerings. 
Choice cmy butter in large quantities 
in tubs sells as high as 26%c p Ib, 


dairy 24¢. 
Cheese 

At New York, the general tone of 
the market continues steady to firm 
on high grades of whole milk and 
skim cheese. Really fcy Sept cheese 
are very firmly held and some spec- 
ials are quoted as high as lic in some 
instances, with 14%c easily obtainable. 
Fancy colored or white sells at 14% @ 
14%c, daisies 15@15%c, specials, 
skim, 12% @12%c, common to choice 
6@11\c. 


Awards at New York State Fair 


Chester White—G. Ineichen & Son of 
Geneva, Ind, wog seven first, a second, 
third and fourth. R. J. Ricketts of 
Gaiihersburg, Md, three first and second 
and four third. J. B. Johnson of Rome 
three firsts, nine seconds and thirds. A.C. 
Fielder two first, six second and three 
third. Hillhurst farm of Orchard Park 
a third. The champion boars and sow 
one year or over, champion sow under 
12 months, and grand champion boar 
any age went to Ineichen. The cham- 
pion sow one year or over and cham- 
pion sow any age to Fielder. 

Cheshire—S. G. Otis of Sherwood cap- 
tured 11 first, four second, two third 
and a fourth. New York state college 
of agriculture at Ithaca two first, nine 
four third and a fourth EB. 


five fourth, three fifth and a sixth. 1 
W. Tailby, Jr, of Ithaca two third and 
fourth, The champion boar one year 
or over went to the New. York state 
college of. agriculture. The champion 
boar under 12 months, champion sows 
one year or over and under 12 months, 
and champion boar and sow any age 
to. Otis. 

Poland-China—A. C. Grieve & Sons 
won 16 first, 11 second and five third. 
M. Yohn of Westminster, Md, four sec- 
ond and eight third. The champions 
and grand champions went to Grieve. 

Duroc-Jersey—Mahan Brothers’ took 
12 first, five second and two third. A. 
M, Fell of Transfer, Pa, two first, four 
sécond and a third. J. Perry a first, 
four second and eight third. >. a 
Bowen of Syracuse a second and third, 
Shorb Brothers of Utica Mills, Md, a 
second and two third. The champion 
boars one year or over and under 12 
months, the champion sow and grand 
champion boar went to Mahan. The 
champion sows under 12 months and 
= age went to Fell. 

mail Yorkshire—Shorb Brothers won 
nine first, two second and third. A. H. 
Cooley of Little Britain three first, eight 
second and five third. J. M. Secord 
three first, four second and two third. 
J, D. Terpaning two third. The cham- 
pion boar one year or over, and the 

nd champion boar any age went to 

¢ord. The champion boar under 12 
months, champion sow one year or over 
and the champien. sow any age went 
to Shorb. The champion sow under 12 
months to Cooley. 

rge Yorkshires—Wheeler home- 
stead captured nine first, 11 ~econd ‘and 
five third. Hillhurst farm five first and 
two second. W. Bahe of Onondaga Hill 
two first and a third. The champion 

one year or over, under 12 months, 
and the grand champion boar any age 
went to Bahe. The champion sows one 
year and ony, see went to Wheeler 
homestead, e champion sow under 
12 months to Hillhurst, 

Berkshire—J,. Axline of Pataskala, 
O, won seven first, six second and three 
Sheffield farms of Glendale, O, 
three first and second ana two third. 
H. M. Terwilliger of Kirkville three 
first, a second and four third. C. L. 
Stearns of Clay two first. . G. Bar- 
low of Medina and Kenotin farm each 
@ second. H. Oemisch a second and 
third. The champion bred sow one goer 
or over and the 

























hampi 
Aztiine. 
under 12 months to Stearns, 
x—G. J. mpbell of Oberlin won 
in this class 14 first, a second and ee 
es champion and 
champion prizes. 

Victoria—G, Ineichen won 14 first, a 
second. and all the champion and grand 
champion prizes, FF. N. Terpening a 
first arid 14 second. 

Tamwoth—W. W. Morton of Russell- 

second and 
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MARKETS 


' Hampshire—There were only. two ex- 
hibitors this class, Mrs N. Dunham 
of Plainville winning a first. 


Prizes in Horses 


Percheron—Heart'’s Delight farm won 
first;'a second and two third. « Bell 
Brothers five first, two second, ‘a third, 
five fourth and six fifth. C M. Crouse 
@ first, two second and third, a fourth 
and =. J. McNamara a first and 
fourth. J. H. Warren a second and three 
third. E. 8S. Akin a fifth. 
Clydesdale—Conyngham Brothers won 
four first, a second and third. J. D. 
Larkin three first. six second, three 
third and a fourth. Blythwood farms 
three first. two third and a fifth. Hor- 
nell Siyeentate breeding association a 
secon 


Belgian—Heart’s Delight farm won 
seven first, four second and two third. 
Bell Brothers three first, four second 
and two third. M,. De Witt a first 
and second. W. E. Swain a _ second. 
Hilihurst farm a third and fourth. 


Suffolk—F, S. Peer captured three 
first and second. F. N. Okie two first 
and a third. Truman Brothers a first 


and second, Conyngham 
first. Bell Brothers a third. 

Shire-— Truman Brothers captured 
seven first, five second, three third and 
a eo. iwi, a first. Bell 
Brothers an ° wain each a third. 
C.._Cole a fifth. 

mech Coach—E. S. Akin won two 
first. H. A. Scranton a first, second and 
third. F. B. Mitchell a second. 

rman Coach—C, A. Teeter took six 


fitst. four second and a third. Bell 
Brothers two first and a second. 
Standard Bred Trotters—H. N. Bain 


captured eight first, two second, a third 
and a fourth. A. R, Gillis two first. 
four second, a third, three fourth and 
@ fifth. Alberta stock and fruit farms 
@ first, second, third and fifth L C. 
Dorr a second and third. Dr J. O. Al- 
drich four third, two fourth and a fifth. 
F. B. Mitchell a third, fourth and fifth, 
M. A. De Witt & fourth. 

Thoroughbreds—W. A. Wadsworth 
won three first, a second, a third and a 
fourth, H. W. Terpening and A. Riker 
each a second, 

Draft Horses, Gradese—-L. Munro won 
two first. Heart’s Delight farm a first 
and third. Alberta stock and fruit farms 
a first, second and fourth. C. L. Amos, 
S. A. Ritter, ‘ . Swain, Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Co, Slawson Decker Co 
and F. B. Mitchell each a second. C. 
C. Wyckoff and H. N. Bain each a third. 

W. Prendegast a third and fourth. 

Pure-Bred Jacks—S. C. Prendegast 

won a first in this class. 


Sale Dates Claimed 


Poland-China Swine 
F. D. Sunderland, Spen 0 
. T. Beatty, wan "Data, ©. 








as 5 ee. ie) 0. 
. eppa Sens, Modoc, 0. 
4. G. Mosier, Seaman, 0. 

BK. L. Metcalf, Jeromesville, 0. 

Cc. G. Kimber & 
EK. W. 
Cc W. 
M 
B 





. Coler & Sons, 2 
Perry Hatfield, Centerville, $ 

A. Rogers, Big Springs, O. 
. A. Deerwester, Ridg , © 
— —2. ae 

n cCullough, Mt Victory, 0. 
Gillam Bros, Flora, Ind. ? 
c& W. Gos 


T. R. Vorhees, 
Samuel Berger, Lima, 0. 
George Black, Quincy, 0. 
Cc. P. Lewis, Weston, 0. - 6 
4. A. Ballmer, McClure, 0. 
4. RB. Bridge, Monticello, Ind. 
Harry Walker, New Madisen, 0. 
Harry Spurling, Pleasant Plain, 0. 
a a enewmers, —-. a 

~ mith, arrisburg, 
Price Bros, , 
J. M. Failor & Son, Lima, O. 


Mule Foot Swine 


RERERERERERRRRRSER RARER EERE 


e.) 
Co ~an co tome Seeee tee ce een ese So Soo ko amie etek hore he 


rs 
5 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 24 C. H. Thompson, Letts, Ind Sale held 
at Columbus, 0. 
Durec Swine 

Oct. 23 Morton & Curtis, Fletcher, 0. 
Oct. 25 W. H. Ro 
Oct. 26 Sears & Nichols, Chilli 0. 
Get. 27 Lincoln & Farrington, Milford Center, 0. 
Oct. 28 KR. H. Terrell, Ridgeway, O. 
Oct. 30 East s, 0. 
Nov. 2 0. , @& 
Nov. 3 J. Huntley, Marion, Ind. 

6 Roan 

7 

8 
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. oO. 
13 Kukelhan Bros., Decatur, Ind. 
29 ‘ooderest Farm, Rifton, N Y. 
May 30. T. H. Russell, Geneva, 0. 
Jersey Cattle 


May 30 T. H. Cooper & Sons, Coopersburs. 5 
dune 3 H. Vz. Prentice, Worcester, Mass. ™ 







“MEN WHO KNOW” 
USE THE 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


Why should YOU experiment or 
take chances with anything else ? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


168-167 BROADWAY, 20 CE. MADISON SY., 














Brothers a | 


NEw YORK, cHIicaco. 











Reduce That Feed Bill 





Increase your milk supply at the same 


time by feeding Dried Brewers Grains 
and Malt Sprouts. Send for our val- 
uable descriptive booklet on Points for 
Stock Feeders. 


Farmers Feed Co., 
76th St. East River, New York City. 
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INCREASE 
Your Milk Yield 


Your cows will give more milk and 
richer milk if you. feed them 


| Continental Gluten Feed 


It’s cheaper than corn or oats, con- 
tains 47% Protein and Fat. Replaces 
cottonseed and linseed oil meal. 


Sample and full particulars free, 


SWEETHEART POULTRY 
‘CHICK AND PIG FEED 


will make your chickens lay better 
and keep them fat and healthy. 


SAMPLE FREE. Write today. 

Continental Cereal Co., 
Peoria, ° ° Illinois 
ET MS) TS 
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* Consignment Sale, | 


SCIENTIFIC SWEEP GILL 
This No. 6 tri geared, double act- 

has capaci 
wih do Dotter work thas tev athe: 
tw ree mill; it 


'o- 





TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 
Avoid waste and make 


Send for free 


THE BAVER BROS. CO., Box 40! Sramerma, Owe 








| sik SANITARY 


rn 


— COW STALLS 


oe 










Ve 


locked or unlocked instantly with gloves on—and cows 
can’t miss them. Raisable manger Seals 

highly sanitary. Send for New Catalog of compiete barn fut- 
Bishings. Don't build or remodel till youdo. 11 will save you many dollaz, 
OSHKOSH MFG. CO., 426 Scuth Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Baccessor to Oshkosh Logging Tool Co. 








LESSEN BARN WORK 


LeerL ia) ‘at 
WP Pie age ipa 







MAKE every hour count. 

Don’t waste time and mon- 
k ey cleaning and feeding the 
est way. Our feed and 
¥ litter carriers are money and 
labor savers. ‘The stanchions line 
cows up so all manure falls into gutter—can be 


feeding easy and 
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WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 














LIVE STOCK 
FIELD Notes: 


Qive Stocn Fieco Reenceenrarive 
ETHAN A, HUTCHINGS 
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Lakeside Herd at State Fair 


The Holstein exhibit at the New York 
state fair just closed, although hardly 
as large as for the past few years, was 
probably highest in‘ quality. There were 
114 head, representing eight of the lead- 
ing herds in the east. The Lakeside 
herd of Syracuse, N Y, ‘although not 
fitted for show, not a female fresh in 
the herd, and nearly all of milking 
age, having »been in milk from eight to 
10 months, was very successful, winning 
18 awards, including first prize exhibit- 
or’s herd, first prize breeder’s young 
herd, first prize two-year-old bull, cham- 
pion bull under two years, second prize 
for produce of one cow, besides several 
second and third prizes, a great show- 
ing and an honor which anyone may be 
proud of, as it is seldom a breeder is 
awarded first prize on both exhibitor’s 
and breeder’s young herds. The win- 
ners from this herd were nearly all of 
the Lakeside model family, which is 
particularly gratifying. The public are 
beginning to realize that in order to 
reach the desired goal we must com- 
bine with production, beauty and sym- 
metry of form, Mr Powell has spent 
considerable time and money in de- 
veloping this herd, of which he has 
every reason to be very proud and is 
pleased to show them at any time to 
those admiring good stock, the farm be- 
ing only a 10 minutes’ ride from the city 
rk trolley, although his office is in town, 
E. A. 


Penshurst Berkshires at Allentown 

Penshurst farms of Narberth, Pa, 
James Dodge, manager, showed four 
Berkshire pigs at the Allentown fair 
and won first prize on under-year boar, 
first and second prize on under-six- 
months sows, first and second prize in 
the Berkshire world’s futurity and the 


American Berkshire association silver 
cup for the best under-year Berkshire 
herd in the state of Pennsylvania, The 
champion Berkshire herd of 1909 is 
maintaining supremacy by careful 
breeding, feeding and selection.— 
(B..A. -H. 


Peer’s Suffolk Punches Win Praise 

One of the most interesting as well 
as instructive exhibits of horses at the 
recent New York state fair was that of 
the Suffolk Punch, imported direct from 
Suffolk county, England, by F. S. Peer 
of Ithaca, N Y, who is the greatest im- 
porter of this breed, as well as one of 
the greatest importers of other kinds 
of stock. Mr Peer is one of the best 
judges of all breeds in the country. He 
has been importing stock for private 
parties fora number of years and knows 
them as they are at their native places. 
He also knows how to buy and buy 
right.—[E, A. H, 


Send Sale Bids to Hutchins 


At E.°Z. Metcalf’s sale of Poland- 
China hogs, to be held at Jeromeville, 
O, on October 16, there will be sold 
some of the best individuals of the 
breed, also of the strongest and most 
popular blood lines. _Mr Metcalf has 
been a breeder for many years, not as 
long aS some others, but for the time 
he has been in it has made a name as 
a breeder of quality, also for square 


dealing. Another reason for his success 
is that he has never hesitated to buy 
the top sows at any sale regardless 


of price, if they had the good lines and 
individuality that would be a credit to 
his breed. I believe his catalogs are 
now out, and any breeder who is unable 
to attend may send bids to me at the 
sale, as I shall attend.personally and 
I will give every attention.—[B, A. H. 
Praise for Heart's Delight Exhibits 

Heart’s Delight farm of Chazy, N Y, 
c. E. Hamilton, manager, made a great 
showing of draft horses and Dorset 
sheep at the New York state fair. 
The two, four and six-horse teams were 
especially fine.—[E, A, 

Public Sale of Duroc-Jerseys 


An event of more than passing com- 
ment is the coming sale of the Sugar 
Loaf herd at Chillicothe, O, on Tuesday, 
October 24. This is one of the very 
best herds of Duroc-Jersey swine in 
the United States, and was one of the 
best winners at the recent state fair at 
Columbus, O, winning 12 ribbons on 10 
head shown, Their entire show herd is 
to go in this sale, together with a num- 
ber of noted individuals, and the en- 
tire offering will comprise the most 
fashionable blood lines known to the 


breed. Catalogs are now ready and will 
be sent on receipt of a postal card ad- 
dressed to Cc. Cushman, Manager, 


Chillicothe, O.—[E. A. H. 
Prizes for Higley Jerse, and Swiss H 


Cola Spring farm herds of Jerseys 
and Brown Swiss cattle owned by L. 
BP. Higley of Trout Creek, N Y, are 
getting their usual share of premiums 
at the leading county fairs. This goes 
ta show the quality of their stock. At 
Binghamton they took 26 firsts and two 
seconds, at Cortland 22 firsts and three 
seconds, Whitnevs Point 20 firsts and 
three. seconds, Wilkes Barre, Pa, 19. firsts 
and five seconds, Norwich, N Y, 18 firsts 
and six seconds. The cattle shown were 
certainly fine and Mr Higley can con- 
gratulate himself on his success, as 
competition was fairly stiff.—[E. A. H. 


Offers Excellent Holsteins 


George A. Cue of Lacon 
county, N Y, intends to es 
at auction Getoher 25. and offers some 
very choice Holsteins. ry male 
he owns will be sold, for ali Mr Gue has 
reserved is his valuable herd sire. La- 


a, Oswego 
75. females 





cona is a well-known Holstein center, 
with good train service, and Mr Gue’s 
farm is only a short distance from the 
station. Animals will be offered at this 
sale of a quality seldom seen in a sale 
ring, as Mr Gue has spent: considerable 
time in gathering his herd, and greatly 
regrets its dispersal. As many of the 
animals are heavy with calf, by well- 
known sires, it would seem that this is 
a good opportunity to get some good 
foundation animals that will drop high- 
class calves before long and will milk 
heavily this coming winter. The de- 
feat of the reciprocity project promises 
a higher price for dairy products, which 
have been depressed owing to fear of 
Canadian competition, and the present 
seems a good time to purchase heavy 
producing Holsteins.—[E. A. H. 


Record Price for a Berkshire 


James Dodge of Penshurst farms of 
Narberth, Pa, in a recent letter writes 
that he has just returned from deliver- 
ing what he believes is the geatest foun- 
dation for a Berkshire herd in the 
country. Henry ‘Fielden of Branford 
farms came to their place to buy the 
best they had in sows and the grand 
champion boar, Stars Royal Master- 
piece 2d, first prize, champion and grand 
ehampion at the International. This 
sire sold at auction for $5500, and his 
grand sire for $2500. Such a boar is 
only bred and developed very rarely and 
then it took a lot of coaxing to get a 
price'on him. This was done only after 
a dozenechoice sows had been selected, 
The price was $2500, and is a record for 
the east, but Mr Fielden paid it. Thus 
the grand champion Berkshire boar of 
1909 went to head the Berkshire herd 
at Branford farms, where he is in good 
company with the greatest of all great 
Guernsey bulls, Imp Billy France of the 


Houge, and the great Ayrshire bulls 
White Beauty’s Monarch and Netherall 
Good Time. Branford farms are rich 


in great sires and equally rich in choice 
females; with these, and the splendid 
farms and equipment, Mr Fielden is 
sure to accornplish great results, and 
Connecticut may well feel proud this 
great combination is located in that 
state, Undoubtedly at Brandon farms 
will be developed one of the greatest 
breeding establishments in America.— 
[E. A. H, 


Young Jersey Goes to the Head 


Rozel Noble, a Jersey bull purchased 
at H. V. Prentice’s sale last June by 
John Howell of Quechee Falls farm of 
Quechee, Vt, won first in the two-year- 
old class, senior champion and grand 
champion at the New England fair held 
at Worcester, Mass. Those that saw 
him say he is hard to beat, and was in 
good company.—[E, A. H. 

Dairy Institute at Time of Show 

The American dairy institute will be 
held at Chicago in connection with the 
national dairy show. The officers elect- 
ed are: A. FP. Grout of Winchester, Ill, 
president; A. J. Glover of Ft Atkinson, 
secretary: George Sisson of Potsdam, 
N Y, treasurer.—[E. A. H. 


Remarkable Record in the Making 


For «the past two years the Stevens 
Brothers company of Liverpool, N Y, 
their 


have had a varying number of 

noted Holsteins in the yearly or semi- 
official test. So far this year they 
have had 22 animals’ complete records, 
a number of which were for less than 
365 days, as the animals freshened be- 
fore the year was ended No less than 
14 were two-vear-old heifers calbwing 
for the first time, yet the entire 22 av- 
eraged 16,841.8 pounds of milk in the 
year and 768.12 pounds of butter. Some 
of the animals now on test promise to 
even fatten that remarkable average, 
noticeably Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 24, 
familiar to readers of American Agri- 
culturist, who promises to crown her 
magnificent work in setting new marks 
for seven and 30 davs when fresh by 
making a new world’s record for the 


220 days she has the fine 
pounds of milk and 
915.7 pounds of butter to her credit. 
This igs more than 70 pounds ahead of 
the previous best for the same length of 
time. The very hot spell in early July 
upset her and broke her gait, but the 
cooler weather toward the end of the 
month “brought her back to her work 
again, and the first day of her ninth 
month in milk she produced 67.1 pounds 
and is staying right around this mark. 
She can be seen at any time at. the 
Brookside herd barns in Liverpool, NY, 
together with other animals of nearly 
equal fame.—[F. A. H. 


Public Sale of Mule Foot Hogs 


On October 24 at Columbus, Ind, will 
be held one of the good sales of mule 
foot swine. Charles H. Thompson is 
a breeder who has never hesitated to 
buy mule foot quality regardless of 
price. ‘He has built un a herd by this 
method which is second to none in the 
land and any line of povular blood con- 
tained in any other herd will be found 
in Thompson’s herd wrapped up in a 
hog of as much quality as could be ob- 
tained. That his judgment was good 
has been demonstrated in the show rine 
and in the sale ring. The Thompson 
lines have been winners in both rings 
and this offering will contain individ- 
uals sired by all the leaders. [It will 
contain prize winners and the produce 
of prize winers. They have great size, 
finish and auality that makes them .en- 
titled to the ribbons they wear. In writ- 
ng for catalogs which are now ready, 
write him at his home address. Letts, 
Ind. and your inquiry will’ reeeive 
| in attention, together with any-in- 
eo that you may wish.—[B! 


ull year. In 
total of 17.871.5 


JENNINGSHURST 
STOCK FARM 


Towanda, Pa. 





HOLSTEINS 


Selected for their production. 


PERCHERONS 
Selected for their individuality. 


BERKSHIRES 


Selected for their prolificacy. 
Nothing for sale at present 


W. W. JENNINGS, Owner 














Star Farm Holsteins 
i9ii- SPECIAL FALL SALE - 191i 


150 Registered Holstein cows and heifers-150 
50 Registered Holstein bulls-50 
50 Registered Holstein calves-50 


These include daughters of Mercedes 
J ne A Pietertje Paul and half-sisters to the 
world’s recerd six-year-old bull, King 
Segis; also sons and daughters of Aaggie 
Cornucopia Pauline Count. 

This is the largest and best omartng at 
ogg treaty; cut prices, fifty per cent on 

ulls, twenty-five per cent on females. 
Freight prepaid on car lots east of the 
Mississippi River. Thé entire herd is tuber- 
culin tested by State Authority. This is a 
chance’ of a lifetime. Write today and 


Address 
Horace L. Bronson, Cortland, N. Y. 


Dept. G 




















FAIRVIEW 


FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, is in service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


E. H. DOLLAR 





Heuvelton, New York 














LAKESIDE HERD 


HOLSTEINS 


You will soon wanta first-class, highly bred bull. 
Why not buy ata bargain, breeder going abroad? 
Two grand and highly bred bull calves, three 


months, in my hands to sell at a very low figure if 
taken at once. Sire, Lakeside King Segis Al De 
Kol; gr. sire, King Segis, most nor sire of the 


breed. Dam _ of sire, De Kol 2d’s Alban 
most wonderful cow of_her ever produced. 
Dam a gr. danghter of Lord Weeneriand De Kol 
and her sire from a danghter of De Kol ad’s Paul 
De Kol, the greatest bul 
Sir Clothilde Abbekerk Burke. Highly bred, fine 
individuals, handsomely marked; rare chance; write now. 
B. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.¥. 











A Big Paying Investment 
High-Class Holstein Heifer Calves 


Five months old, sired by a son of an 
ex-champion cow, and from pro- 
duciog dams of high lineage. 
$125 each. Come and 
see them or send 
for pedigrees. 


Stevens Bros. Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 

















Brothertown 
Stock Farms 


offer a very choice young Holstein bull born 
January 10, 1911. Sire, Sadie Vale's Sir Ormsby 
a most promising y Sire. . His full sister at 
three years made A. R. O. of over 30 ibs..in.7 
days. Dam of calf is Rena. Hartog Clothilde 
A. R. 0. at two yéars 17.33 Ihs., a young cow.of 
great promise. .The young bull is a beanty, 
right in every way. ice $75.00. For full in- 
formation address 
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River Meadow Farms, Portlandville, N.Y. 














Country Life Farm has to offer a 


BULL CALF 


q . Sire Korndyke Pontiac Cornucopia 
54982, a son of Pontiac Korndyke at out of a 20%¢-Ib. four- 

Annie Mooney 54344, with a 20.77-Ib. record, 
is also the dam of a 22-lb. and a 17-lb. daughter. 
This calf is val Sere is a beautiful individual, more 
black than white, I will take $75 for him. Would also 
sell a very few females of superior breeding and quality. 


HARRY D. WHEELER, Prop., West Winfield, N. Y. 
A CHOICE A.R. 0. BULL CALF FOR SALE 





34 white, a be: in ual, born March 25th 
1911, Sire urke, No. 46390, whose N 
daughter of De Burke, with an A. R. ty 


if 

of 86.9 Ibs. milk in one day, 24.15 lbs. butter in 7 da: 
2383.4 Ibs. milk, 95.3 Ibs. butter in 30 days. His fisst 
daughter in milk, Farmstead Paladin Ards, 2years, 
one month, 21 days, gave 55.3 lbs. milk in oné day, 
19.44 lbs, butter in 7 days, 1529.1 lbs. milk, 78.17 lbs. 
butter in 30 3. £8 pat cent fat, and was a prize 
winner in both 7 and Sag Senne. 

Dam of , Homes 


record of 309.2 Ibs. milx and 12.66 lbs. butter ays. 
She gave last year 9308.9 lbs. milk in 9 months 6 
ry Brice $65, F. O. B. cars, 

BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. ¥. 





EAST RIVER 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 
215 — For Sale — 215 


SO large handsome co it fresh. 
+4 cows = is month ra 7 

cows due in t. an . reco 

9000 to 11000 Ibs of milk last LJ a sae tine 
90 yearlings and two-year heifers, extra nice. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Bell Phone 566 F138, Cortiand, N. Y. 


Grade Holsteins 
and Guernseys 


250 of the finest and heaviest milking cows 

in Central New York. 2 car-loads of 

choice yearling and two-year-old heifers. 
Write for prices 


F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N.Y. 


ROBINSON’S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rusencutn Yesten 


20 COWS, just fresh, with milk 
ten thousand ide. in art. year. er oe 
and A 


20 COWS due to freshen in Jn) t, with 
milk records of over ten thousand [bs. in the last year. 
100 COWS due to freshen in September and Octo. 
ber, with milk records from 7,000 to 72,000 Ibs. per year, 


V. 0. ROBINSON - -  EDMESTON, N.Y. 
The Best 


increas HOLSTEINS 


Absolutely clean from Tuberculosis and tested by a 
U.S. Bureau veterinarian for interstate shipments, 
One can not afford to take any chances when mak- 
additions to their herd. Keep them clean. My 
principle is honest stock at reasonable prices. 
MILES J. PECK - Cortiand, N. Y, 
Telephone connection. 


200 HOLSTEINS 700 


Nearby springers, both, pure bred and 
—_ grades. Also ‘five pure bred bulls, 
old enough for service, out of A. R. O. 
cows with records of from. 25 lbs. to 
28 Ibs. butter in seven days. 


E. J. TEFFT - Earlville, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been 
used for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me your order ; can satisfy you. 
Farm situated near station on R. W. & O. R. R, 


R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 












































istered Holstein Cows 
due fall and. winter, heavy producers, well bred, we 
marked and good ones, 20 Registered Holstein Heifers, 16 
mos, to 2{ years old, some bred, all 4 Grade Ho!- 
sein Heifers, PRICES RIGHT. Come and sce us. 


STOCK FARM 


IMPERIAL i 
J, A. Leach, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 





QTR"O. dam and sive. Price, 0 Wits for pedigree: 
A. W. BROWN & SORS, West Wife, K. Y. 
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‘STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 





herd of seventy-five fe: at auction, Oct. best Prilly bred 

only my herd bull Prince Prilly Gelsche, the 
in an auction ring. A large proportion are due to freshen this fail and early winter. 
There are daughters of Inka Burke De Kol and granddaughters of De Kol 2d’s Butter 


October 7, r9rrz 
bull living. A large number offered are in calf by him. 
Boy 3d, Pontiac Aesula De Kol, King of the Pontiacs and De Kol Burke. Ten head 


| A Di ! | H | i in § 
ispersion Holstein Sale 7 5 
It gives me great pleasure to be able to offer such sacs 
heavy in calf by King Hengerveld, the best bred son of Hengerveld De Kol. 





I have to raise $20,000 Nov. 1, so will sell my entire 
cent cattle, thechoicest bred and best individuals ever 
Lacona is the Piace 


GEO. A. GUE, LACONA, OSWEGO CO., N. Y. 


Oct. 25 is the Date 

















Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN GATTLE 


Housecleaning. We are going to clean out 
all our bulis regardiess of price. ulls from 3 
months of age to one year. If you want some- 
thing bred right and the price way down, just 
write. 


&. E. POOLE, Lincklaen Center, N. Y. 











Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karel Korndyke whose first 
daughter to fréshen has just made 23.77 Ibs. 
butter in seven days, 2185.6 Ibs. milk, 93 Ibs. 
buttér 30 days at 2 years. A few bull calves 
from this great son of Belle Korndyke out of 

A. R. O. dams with records of from 15 Ibs. at 
> years to 32 Ibs. at 6 years. 


L. L. GROW, Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN Cate 


CALF 





Five months old, sired by Pontiae Korndyke 
the sire of two cows with A. R. O. records of 
over 37 Ibs. butter in 7 days, out of a 13.50 Ibs. 
two-year-old; a good individual, more black 
than wiite. 

E. HOLBERT - Lake, Orange Co., MN. Y. 


Station on Lehigh & Hudson R. BR. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN - ,.. 
BULLS wiser. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N.Y. 








sob si sires 














FIFTY REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


37 cows that will fre chen in Sept., Oct. = Nov. 
6 yl tp mre that freshen in Sept., . and 

Bae 3 heifers not bred. These ‘cows 
aa ‘heifers are all highly bred, very large and 
nicely marked. These will be sold in a bunch or 
any number desired. _¥. B, ROBINSON, Edmeston, A. Y. 


Trout Brook «4 Holland Farms 
| Registered Holstein Bull Calv Calves | 


Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


700 FALL COWS 


High-Grade Holsteins. Records 8000 to 12000 











lbs. Part of them tuberculin tested. Two 
Cars Jerseys and Guernseys. 
W. H. Wickham, Slate Hill, New York 





high per cent fat, is 
27 Ibs. Butter 7 days, !i'e" per cent fat. ts | | 
of the dam of a high-class Holstein bull 4 years 
old that I will sell and guarantee. You can’t af- 
yord to use @ grade. I will please you. 
E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVELE, N. J. 


A GRANDSON OF TWO GREAT SIRES Rontine Kor 


dyke and last 
potato’ De Kol, with Sadie Vale Concordia's blood. 








born $50. Jarvis Bros., Fiycreek, Otsego Co.,N. at 
born April. i, 1911. A very fine 

BUL individual, largely white in color. 
Sire: Sir Korn yke Pontiac A 





whose dam has a7 da record of 81.71 Ibs. butter, and a 
year’s record of 1076.91 Ibs. butter. Dam of calf hasa4 
yr. old record of 22.06 Ibs. butte rin? days. Priee $195. 
W. D. ROBENS - Poland, N.Y. 


FOR SALE : A son of King Pontiac 





Cali pes, whose sire is 





the of the Pon- 
tiacs ond whose dam is 
a 28-lb. daughter of Hengerveld De Kol, dam of 
calf an A. 0. = of the King of the 


Veemans. Price $65. 
W. A. CARR TULLY, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


; THE MOGT PROFITABLE DAIRY BRETD 
ted tive Booklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
#. L, HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 116, BRATTLEBORO, VT, 


PF. M. SMITH Cc. K. HINDS 
Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
Breeden and Dealers ia 
Thoroughbred and High-Grade 
Guernseys and Holsteins 


Buy Direct and Save Commissions 
Four Farms to Select From 


40 HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN, COWS Sept hie 











ie Holstein § 
Tice $1200. % oie Holstein eatwes. This stock 
is best money can and very heavy milikers. 


See them before yon buy. 
SZEAGAN BROG., TULLY, N. ¥- 


Jae BULL CALF 
saison Page Winn oe ey, 


at Oreck, N. YY, 





FANCY 


crabe HOLSTEINS 


Can supply any number of cows. Fresh 
or near by, right in every way. 
E. C. BARDEN, W. WINFIELD, N. Y. 











GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’'s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 


P. O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 
Tel. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thqrongpnvede cr Peokes. 
Write me your wants. satisfy 
LEONARDSMITH, hE. ¥. 


Jersey Bull Calves 
of Golden Ferns Lad breeding, 
' «<@t Farmers’ Prices. 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 


Registered Guernseys 


I have for sale a number of heifers, cows, 
service bulls and bull calves, at $50.00 a 
head and upward, according to breeding 
and_ indivi ality. Write me what you 
are looking for. 


K. G, HAXTUN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


‘Guernsey Bull Calf 


> ted President of the 
pdividasl. i. Suinedmnian, 


























une 8th, 
xB, peu, -¥ 


| SARIN oy 
BRANFORD FARMS 


Ayrshires 


Can you expect good calves from scrub bulls? 
Head your herd with a full blood Ayr- 
shire. If ew can’t buy a mature animal, 
buy a calf; he will soon mature and grow 
into money. We can supply you from 
the best American and Scotch bred cows 
and sires. 


HENRY FIELDEN, Manager, Groton, Connecticut 


EE od 
‘Hin Top Farm Ayrshires 


The home of champion and ex-champion milk 
young stock for sale. Herd 


tu! 
G. N. ALLEN, MANAGER, WHEELING, W. VA. 
AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
ne Ba Greatest School — deco: 





























ys’ free admission to tothe Show. Write 
y. You can become a first-class 
@ have fourteen noted instructors and 


Orval A. Jones, Mgr., 2856 Washington Blvd., Chicage, ill. 
~~ Carey M. Jones, Prea. 





POLAND-OHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINAS Sih ised Shs 
















7 349 


[25] 
MULEFOOT SWINE 


OHIO HERD of MULE-FOOTED HOGS 
Stock of ail ages for sale, sired by G@ve big 
Stqorwnantag bears and out of ma - 


and prolific 

e est herd ie 

amd of hue oe and healthy breed = temps 
. DUNLA?, Box B, Williamsport, Obio. 


















BERKSHIRE SWINE 





White Horse Farm) 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready for shipment and 
they are dandies. Sired by Sterling Master- 
| Fese: a son of M jece or Invincible Rival’s 
a son of Rival’s Last. 


| Write for what you want te W. W. BLAKE ARKCODL, Mgr. 








White Herse Farm, Paoll, Pa. 
KENOTIN 
by Lee Premier lth, son of 
Premier by Lee Pr Preunter 10th, son of Lee Premier 
Hinds. Both are and prize 
— REE 


ran . - BERKSHIRES 
are champions and sire 
F. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 


O11 C SWINE 





yeare 
farmer can affo be 

out this great book at the small price for 
= contents. $2.00 only and guaranteed 


to please purchaser or book may be re- 
and money refunded, Don't 











Ss 


* Y. 


| Silver Strain 0. 4 Cc. 
| JESSE . CARRIER, FULTON, 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 














Large Berkshires 
at Highwood. 


Regular Fall Offering 
of Service bars 
- to 12 months old and of 
young pig igs 8 to 12 weeks 
ese are all selected 
and a from mature parent 
sold from immature parents, 


H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGs 
Both sexes—Premier and Longfellow breeding, 
10 weeks old, $10.00 registered and transferred. 
Taking orders for November delivery. 

C. H. Hayes 





from age ee litters 





-» Moffatt Ave., Binghamton, N. Y 





BERKSHIRE CLEARANCE SALE 


ants 
BENEDICT, Dept. A, McLean, N.Y. 





kshire Swine — 


Ber Special Offering for August 
¥ PF — $1 Kither sex 








Pies 00 

7 7 PALL Bo. 00, $25.00 and 680.00 each 
s « Sows, bret $25.00 and $30.00 each 
Richard H, Stone, - Trumansburg, N. ¥. 
Y male and female, not related. 8 to 12 
oung weeks. breeding. Registered 
and transferred, $8 and $10. C. F, Teller, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
BEST BIG BERKSHIRES Fy sre ee 
Pigs, Young Boars. Masterpiece 


and Longfellow sires cheap. H. P. Baughman, Wadsworth, 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


ed cata 


HOLSTEIN BULL eauves 


ing dame, $9.00. J. B. FHOMPSON, 


DUROC - JERSE Y SWINE 
Quality, Breeding and Price nght = 
D. H. DREISBACH, Kingston, Ohio 


SH ELDO N FAR Eee purocs. 


f both sexes. 

Bred &r"s ce Boa: est of breeding. 
Staves, Oxford, N.Y. 

GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD D or I DUROC- 

JERSEYS wiltara ‘Ww Wairath, Fort Ph Plains Me ¥% 


MAPLEHU RS T Spring pigs, both sexes, of the choicest 
DUROC-JERSEYS breeding and leading strains. 


or call and see. 
A. E. Waggoner & Son, Lindsey, 








both sexes, sire IL. & C’s Ohio Chief 
pola § pose hp 500, son of Ohto Chief 
‘op Notcher and Red 

a better in Ohio. 
Grandsons of King of 
Pontiacs & high test- 
Columbia Station, Ohie 














| John Buckler, Supt. 


Percheron Stallions 


Prize winners in France and America, 
$500 buys a coming 3-year-old worth 
$1000. New importation.. Buy now 
and save money, 


ERLWw oon 8s. ARIN 
172 South &t. Aubarn, N. ¥. 

















FOR SALE 


Registered Clydesdale Stallions 


2 to 4 years old. A few Stallion Colts, 1 to 2 
years old, sired by “Dragon,” Champion Per- 
cheron Stallion. Also some high-grade Mares. 
All extra choice yh Terms and prices 
very reasonable. 

BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


I have just arrived from Belgium, France 
and Germany where I purchased an extra 
fine lot of stallions and mares of the differ- 
ent breeds that will arrive at the Sharon 
Valley Stock Farm, Newark, Ohio, 
in the next ten days. 

Will be glad to welcome any customers to 
the farm, will also exhibit at all the leading 
fairs in Ohio, Pennsylvaniaand West Vir- 
ginia, where I will be giad to meet friends 
and customers. 


COL. G. W. CRAWFORD 


SHETLAND AND LARGER routes, STatines, _ anaes 
AND COLTS, Collie Pups and 
Printed list tree. F. Stewart +t — 











' POULTRY BREEDERS 


MOYER‘ SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG- 
HORNS and IND SY yg bled DUCKS 
200 first-class breeding hens. 500 , Apr. and May 
hatched cockere!ls. 50 A 0 hatched drakes. 500 baby 
chicks coming off Oct. 8th, 89.75 per 100. Write your 
wants. Circular and prices on breedin stock A > 
asking. Grant oyer, Fort Pinin, N.Y. 











| 
| 
| 
| 


Rese Comb Browse . 
Chickens and Indian 
W. PRICK, SuLEONT. ono 


| BOURBON RED TURKEYS 


Ducks, MR. AND MEA, @. 





DOG BREEDERS 





SragieirPaiferen, | LNlish Bob-Tailed 


bite h me CT 00; 2» 
months old, beauties 


| Sheep Dogs *: 


One PINEHURST STOCK FARM, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 








Snowcroft Ham pshires 


of type shown in cut. 
ready. Special offer of Yearlings and two-year-old Rams. 
Shipments guaranteed as described. 

Inquire Dr. S. F. Snow, 713 University Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


150 Rams and Ewes now 

















ORSETS 


m Lambs dropped fall 1910, old enough for service 
—— — ¢ -e~ su’ystance—well wooled en o 
Lambs bred by us won first at Ohio, Indiana and 
New York State Fairs, 1911 wpe is the best evidence 
can gtve as to qual ity of his stock. We also 
e ted Champion Ewe and Ram at 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
Cc. E. Hamilton, Mgr. Chazy, N. Y. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
pi. SA FOR SALE. Big, lusty well wooled 
head good “flocks. W rite for Ses"or come na 

pA Farm one mile from station. 

anes UR 6. DAYVI1&, Chili Station, N. ¥. 














e2 Ey smd, os BOER 
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Ath 


SHROPSHIRES 


As we have recently purchased the entire 
flock of Altamont Farm, we are offering 
~ ron high-class yearling rams by the 

ons Altamonts Masterpiece and 
Belmont Leader. Sheep of all ages for sale. 


W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mer. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


SHROPSHIRES Firectin: Bwes 


ye ae 
PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 
ale. Oe MRD WELL. Ber lo. 10, Gpringheld Centre, K.%. ¥. 


REGISTERED OXFORDS 2.22.3: 

















Cis: sana ee 
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Written by SIDNEY McCALL 
Author of “Truth Dexter,” “The Breath of the Gods,” Etc. 


]~The Married Lovers 


AM expected to believe that 
this is March?” asked the 
man, affecting incredulity. 
“And only the first day of 
it!” she cried; in triumph. 

He took his eyes, with pardonable 
reluctance, from his wife’s laughing, 
upturned face, and gazed out on the 
world again, a world soaked up with 
yellow sunshine, caught under an in- 
verted bowl of blue glaze. “Except for 
your assurance and the date on the 
morning. paper, I would believe it to 
be May,” he toid her. , 

“Oh, there is no real sunshine any- 
where in America except here, in my 
south,” she vaunted, One would have 
thought from her manner that the 
credit of the perfect morning lay en- 
tirely at her door. She leaned her 
dark head against him, speaking in a 
lower tone. ‘“‘These are~the days that 
one remembers—these little, herald 
days of spring, that run out from 
under the coop, as it were, while old 
prisoned winter clucks and frets. They 
are the dearest ones of all.” 

“If this is a sample of the flock,” 
said he, “I readily believe it.’’ 

“That’s just the trouble,” she 
laughed. “It is only a sample. Ina 
little while the March winds will 
wake up, and rattle our doors and 
windows, and blow red dust about the 
streets, making us forget the darling 
days that went astray. Yet, even at 
that, think of Broadway as it is this 
minute—all those side streets piled 
with snow and mud. Ugh!” she shud- 
dered. 

Her husband smiled, “New York is 
New York. There’s only one. I won- 
der whether I shall ever get used to 
spending the winters away from it.” 

“I wonder, too,’’ she echoed, a little 
sadly. Then, after an imperceptible 
hesitation, added: “I feared you never 
would. That was why I opposed our 
coming here.” 

She stared out again, straight into 
the sunshine. 

“It is certain that you opposed it 
vehemently,” he responded, after a 
brief interval cof silence which, . for 
some indefinable reason was not al- 
together tranquil. “It was one of the 
surprises of my life. And now that f 
have seen you in the south, and real- 
ize how homesick you must have 
been, I wonder even more.” 

She stirred restlessly. “It’s that 
wretched business. of mill mana-~e- 
ment,” she said. ‘You know you hated 
to come, and I think it was horrid of 
your partners to force you into 
coming!” 

Dwight Alden trowned,. “There’s no 
use going over all that again. No one 
else could come or I snould have held 
our longer.” He glanced down at her 
averted face with something like curi- 
osity. “Perhaps the most surprising 


oe 
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shock of the whole business was in 
finding how set you were against re- 
turning to your own part of: the 
country.” 

“I told you it was because I k 


you wouldn’t like it,” she repeated, 
a little defiantly. Plainly the topic 
was one that distressed her. She 


moved to few inches farther and be- 
gan to toy nervously with the draper- 
ies at the window. The next words 
came more as if she feared a pre- 
tracted silence than from 


~J 


any definite necessity of 
speaking. “I have given 
you often the only per- 
sonal reasons I had; my 
relatives are dead, the 
friends of my childhood 
changed. It is sadder to 


come back than to remain 
away when such things 
have happened.” 

“If you had been born 
in this state I could un- 
derstand it better, but 
North Carolina—two hun- 
dred miles from here—” 

“The people of the old 
south are like one big 
family. Everybody knows 
everybody.” 

“But why shouldn’t 
they? he was beginning, 
logically enough, when 
her impatient exclamation 
checked him, For an in- 
stant longer he bent on 
her the puzzled gaze, not- 
ing her pallor, the quick- 
ness of her breathing, and 
the nervous fluttering of 
her hands. He was not 
satisfied; nothing she had 
since alleged for her sud- 
den protest against taking 
up residence in the south 
had_ satisfied him, but 
now, because she was 
troubled, and because he 
dearly loved her, he de- 
liberately drove the un- 
pleasant subject from his 
mind. Even before he 
reached out his arm to 
draw hef close, she had 
fe:. the change and wel- 
comed it with a deep 
drawn sigh of relief. 

He was a tall man, 
sparely built, with broad 
shoulders. Beside him she 
seemed a girl in slender- 
ness and hight. He had 
the peculiar air of “cor- 
rectness,” the quick de- 
cision of glance and of 
motion which character- 
ize the well-born business 
man of the north. Out- 
wardly, at least, the hus- 
band and wife possessed 
every requisite for com- 
fort and happiness. Both 
were young and good to 
look at. Now, after three 
years of married life, they 
were more deeply in love 
than at the beginning. 


Also the house in which 
they stood, with its long 
rooms, rich furniture and 


af 


# 


HORSE HILL 





elaborate stables, spoke loudly, per- 
haps a little too loudly, of wealth. 

And it was just this house, with 
its brief and tragic history, center- 
ing about the sudden death of its 
owner and builder a few weeks 
earlier in the year, that was bring- 
ing the first small shadow of mis- 
trust between Dwight Alden and 
Maris, his wife. 

Mr Geoffry Brattle, the late owner, 
had been senior partner of the 
New York firm of Brattle, King, 
and Alden. To go a little deeper into 
antecedents, his father, one Jonathan 
Brattle of Connecticut, and the mil- 
lionaire proprietor of several cotton 
milis, had been among the first of 
those astute old pioneers to see the 
advantage of manufacturing the 
staple, with cheaper labor, in the lo- 
cality where it grew. His southern 
mill, called “The Regina,” at first a 
private affair, had been, on its in- 
heritance by the son Geoffry, incorpo- 
rated into a stock company in which, 
of course, the firm of Brattle, King and 
Alden held the controlling Interest. 

The running of this mill and the 





constant increase of its percentagés 
gradually became to Geoffry Brattle, 
as they had been to his father, the 
most engrossing factors in his mate- 
rial life. A certain weakness of the 
throat, deepening toward middle age, 
fave excellent reason for the chang- 
ing of his residence from New York 
to a milder climate. To this some- 
what radical move his wife, inspired 
by her fears for his health, imme- 
diately assented. If the three Misses 
Brattle, each unmarried, and beyond 
the age of thirty, ventured to remon- 
strate, their expostulations bore no 
fruit. Once ‘in the south, their in- 
terest in the building of a palatial 
new home blotted out dissatisfaction. 
“The Regina,” as Mr Brattle had ob- 
served, was the oldest and the biggest 
mill in Sidon; and its president's 
home, if not the oldest, should at 
least ‘be the most imposing in the 
community, 

The so-cailed “classic” style had 
been chosen for its dominant note. 
The mansion fac-~ to the south, and 
its four splendid monoliths, chipped 
from a native quarry, spanned the 
width of the brick facade. It stood 
on the apex of a low, trailing hill, 
and the unfinished garden was 
bounded, some thirty yards away, by 
an openwork iron fence and gate- 
way. Outside the fence, aft.r a dozen 
level yards at either hand, the red 
clay road went down to east and 
west, and the gray, cemented bands 
of narrow pavement followed the 
falling curves. 

With the ardor of a boy had Mr 
Geoffry Brattle thrown himself into 
the pleasant task of furnishing and 
decorating his new home. The hard-+ 

{To Page 353] 3 
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How the Supper Came 
EMMA °G, DOWD 
HEN Mrs Dana and her two 
W children sat down to their 
breakfast of potatoes, the 
very last food they possessed, they 


tried to: bé cheerful, but smiling was 
not easy 

“You'd better run up to that mar- 
ket on Akron street before school 
time,” “Leonard’s mother said, “it 
may be you can get a chance there 
to .do odd. .jobs.” 

“AH right, Ill -try,”. the lad an- 
swered;. but he had said it so many 
times before that his heart grew faint 
as‘he thought of making another at- 
tempt. to_ find work. 

“If you, can’t get anything, I must 
go.up to the Stoughtons again;” but 
now it was. Mrs Dana's turn to show 
a troubled -pucker in her usually 
smooth forehead, thinking of. her 
visits to the great house on the fash- 
ionable avenue. 

“They .won’t .pay you!” cried 
Leonard, “I suppose they don’t care 
if we starve.” 

“Oh,.we’re not going to starve!” re- 
turned his “mother; with an effort 
toward gayety. 

“We might for all of them!” he 
returned.’ “There you’ve "most sewed 
your eyes out, working on their. old 
clothes—and now they won’t pay you 
a cent! It’s just mean!” 

“They will pay sometime,” his 
mother replied gently, “and till then 
there’ll be some way provided. The 
Lord isn’t going to forsake us; He 
never did, and he won’t now.” 

The boy finished his la:t potato 
with a little sich that there were no 
more; but folded his napkin with a 
show of cheerfulness, for his mother’s 
sake. Then, putting on coat and cap, 
and kissing her and Grace, he start- 
ed out boldly. 

At noon, however, he had no good 
news to tell. The Akron street mar- 
ketman needed no help, and at the 
other places where. he had applied 
the answers had been no better. 


“Well, I’ve finished this last skirt 
of Mrs_ Stoughton’s,” replied his 
mother, “and Ill run right up there, 


and I presume they will pay me a 
little, if not all. I won’t b* gone 
long.” 

The children were watching at the 
window when she came back up the 
street, and Leonard’s heart grew sick, 
for he felt that her errand had been 


in vain. She walked slowly, 
“They were not at home,” was the 
word Mrs Dana brought. “The maid 


said they had gone. out to luncheon. 
But I left @ note, and I think. they 
must send the money before night.” 

‘“Wouldn’t Mr.Carpenter trust us 


for some things, same as he did for” 


the potatoes?” asked Leonard. 

“No,” his. moter. replied, tears fill- 
ing her eyesS “TI. stopped there on niy 
way back, but the clerk wouldn’t Iet 
me have anything. . I couldn’t blame 
him, seeing we owe for the potatoes. 
Mr Carpenter might, but he-is In New 


York. You'll have to do the best 
you can till. night.- I'll try to get 
something—some way—this  after- 
neon.” 


“Oh, I shall do well enough!” cried 
Leonard. “And I might as well be 
starting out; it is possible I can find 
a bit of a job before school tir e.” 

As before, however, he was unsuc- 
cessful, and he went through his af- 
ternoon lessons with a heavy heart. 

“Gueéss I'll try some of those swell 
srgceries. over on Caspar avenue,” he 
told himself; as his flying feet left 
h's* schoolmates far behind, 

A féw rods ahead of him, up the 
hilly sidewalk, her skirts flavpin 
the rough March wind, trudged a little 
woman; She appeared to be loaded 
with packages, and once she halted, 
as if to gathe~ strength, 

“Guess I can be of use along 
there,” smile? Leonard to himself, 
“seeing I’m going her way,” and he 
started into a run. 

“Excuse me,” he said, hitting his 
cap, “but can’t I carry “some ‘of 
those? This is a pretty stiff breeze 
to walk against.” 

“Dear’ me,” she 
swept around the corner, _ 
somebody to help mé. It seemed as 
if I never could get up to the church’ 
with all these things, and I’ve just 
been asking the Lord if- he wouldn’t 
are: that man along—the Rina cetpe 
an that promised Le Ap carry them 
carly -and then did 
gnust have sent you Snstead,” 


- Leonard had 


over th eakes and biscuits inte 





but. He: 3 
she 


kee basing only a ‘bow! of salad, 
which little. woman insisted that 
she could carry he 
-. To. the accom iahat of 
pleasant enat the c ch was reached, 
ond the boy en ae his packages. 
on the kitchen tab 
“Wait a’ mintite,’ “3 ‘the lady said, as 


he turned to g0,-and she took ‘her 
purse from the pocket of her coat. 
“Oh, no,” He protested, “I didn’t 


do it for that!” 
“I know you didn't,” she respond- 


ed, “but you must take se much any- 
way,” and she pressed a dime into 
his hand. Something in his face, as 


he said his grateful thanks, made her 
detain him still longer. “That isn't 
enough,” she added; “you haven't any. 
idea how you’ve helped me. I don't 
believe I should ever have got here 
at all without you,” she laughed, “and 
now I want you to promise to come 
back about half-past five, and have 
supper. 

It did not take great urging to. ob- 
tain his aceeptance of such an invi- 
tation; hungry as he was, and he 
could not heip wishing that it might 
include his mother and sister. 

The hour between brought him no 
promise of work, though he sought it 
at a number of places. Then he ran 
home to tell.-his mother where he was 
going, but found nobody there, only 
the key under the mat. So he left a 
brief note, and hurried back to the 
church, 

Mrs Trowbridge welcomed him with 
a cordial smile, and set before him a 
plate of steaming baked. beans and 
brown bread. How good it tasted! Oh, 
if he might only carry some of it 
home to mother and Grace! But he 
did not dare to ask, and he knew they 
could buy something with the piece 
of. money he had left. When, how- 
ever, he was served with a dough- 
nut and a big piece of layer cake, he 
gathered all his courage, and asked: 

“Would you mind, please, if I 
should take these home to my mother 
and little sister? I—I don’t need 
any more, and—and they haven’t had 
much today. You see,” he hurried 
to explain, “a lady that owes mamma 
for. sewing y Bein: pay her, and so 
just now we are out of money—ex- 
cept what you gave me,” he added. 
“I carried that home.” 

“Why, my dear boy!” exclaimed the 
lady, her blue eyes filling with sym- 
pathetic tears. “Now, you just eat 
your supper, and I'll fix a little bas- 
ket for you to take to your mother—” 

“Oh, no,. no!” she protested. “I 
ought 1 not to have asked, only I—” 

@a@ exactly right,” she told 
ie mand now finish your supper, 
as I bid you! I’m running this table, 
and I have-a right to do what I 
please with the things! We shall have 
lots left aver, probably, and shan’t 
know what to do with it; we’ve had 
so- much more than usual sent in, 
and you'll be doing me an actual! fa- 
vor to carry some of it home.” 

So Leonard ate and» ate—all the 
foodies that his generous hostess 
piled upon his plate; until he could 
eat no more, Meantime Mrs Trow- 
bridge; by a few tactful questions, 
had drawn from him the fact that 
he was seeking work to occupy his 
time out of School hours, and when 
he bade her good-by she said: 

“If you will. come -around to my 
house tomorrow morning, I think I 
ean find somethifig for you to do. 
The boy who has beén bringing up 
my coal and wood, taking up ashes, 
and so on, I have had to discharge, 
he was such a little good-for-noth- 
ing, and the man who is doing it only 
comes to. a@@con.modate. me until I 
can get. somebody else. So if you 
would like the place, I’m sure we 
can arrange matters satisfactorily.” 

Leonard could only stammer out 
very broken thanks. So many happy 
things were sudcenly coming his way, 
he felt almost. bewildered, 

“I knew the- Lord would not let 
us starve,” declared Mrs Dana, “‘but 
perhaps we shouldn't have received 
His help so speedily if you had not 
accepted the opportunity He gave you 
of being kind.” 
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this is miy first letter. If the boys 
and gitls want me to write again 
would be giad to, and I'll write a 
more interesting letter. I am a fresh- 
mah in high school. I like to read 
Very. much, and especially the books 
written by Mery. J, Holmes. She 
writes. books for girls. I like to pl 
es piano and I draw and paint jan 
scapes.— I have a camera and we girls 


find lots. of pleasure in it.—[Charlotte., 


lotte’s suggestion of a question 


box is good. Why can’t we get to- 
> ér--and ask and answer -eacth 
cee questions? I am going +o 


ng this one: What is 
pour favorite book, and -why is it your 

vorite? Your. anSwer -must not be 
over 200° words... I'll print the best 


-answefs. Address Young Folks’ Bdil- 
stor, cafe of this magazine. : 

: Go Bilackberrying 

Dear E ditor: I am one of the 


young people who would want a page 
for the boys and girls. I hail from 
the Evergreen state. i five in a lt- 
tle village about 40 niiles from Se- 
attle and 5 from Port Townsend, I 
like the country very much and we 
have a little farm. Every summer 
we go biackberry picking and we 
make a good deal that way. I wish 

me of the young folks that write 

our page could go with us some- 
time. The editor asks us to name 
some of our favorite books; mine are, 
Beautiful Joe, The Little Colonel 
Books, Little Men and Little Women. 
(Jeanne. 


Enjoys the Letters 


Dear Editor: I am a girl 11 years 
old. I have been r ading the letters 
the boys and girls have been writ- 


ing. I have enjoyed them very much. 
I will write about my pets. I have 
a kitty, nine little chicks and @ 
rooster which is tame. My kitty is 
biack and white. His _name is Isaac. 
Ml chickens are quite smal!.. They 
are yellow. My rooster is named 
Rhoda. I have one sister. I live on 
a farm with my papa, mamma and 
sister. I like to play out-of-doors. 


(Maude Wadsworth. 
An Interesting Letter 

Dear Editor: I have found several 
very pretty stones since I have been 
here. One with an angle and a snake 
on it and some moss agates, and my 
brother found a stone which looks 
very much as if it might be a nut 
which was broken open, All the 
stones we found lying on the ground. 
We used tod live in Philadelphia. 
There I saw Independence Hall and 
the Liberty Bell. There were old 
camp chairs and some satin slippers 
and kettledrums, and there were 
also Thomas Jefferson's baby clothes. 
I saw Anthony Wayrie’s grave at the 
old: St David’s church. Many of the 
soldiers that died at Valley Forge 
were buried at the Old Eagle school- 
house. We picked some chestnuts 
from. the sentinel tree, where the 
American army could look right over 
the English army to Valley Forge. 
(Ruby. 

Likes Puzzles 


Dear Editor: I will send you a let- 
ter to tell you I enjoy reading your 
paper better than any paper we take, 
And I would be glad to have a page 
for the young folks. I would like to 
have letters from other young folks 
and puzzles. I am 11 years old, 
{Ada Hashman. 


Be Considerate 


Life’s what you make it 
m springtime to fall; 

The world’s as you take it, 
But—don’t take it all! 

From valley to steeple 
Much joy we can win: 

The world’s for the people, 
So—don’t fence it in! 
{Atianta, Georgia, Constitution. 


Can You Work This ? 


Here is a little toothpick 














puzzle 
by Helen 
Eccleston, one of 
our young readers. 
I wonder if you 
can all work it. 
Make nine even 
squares with tooth- 
picks like the pic- 





ture, then take up 
eight toothpicks 
and leave two even 
squares. Can you 
do it? It’s easy—after you know 
how. lll print the answer next 
issue. Helen has also sent another 
interesting toothpick puzzle, which 
I'll print a little later. Say, boys and 
girls, I'm delighted with the way 
you're sending in puzzles. If any of 


you have any good ones that you 
haven't sent, send them right away. 
The more the merrier, you know. We 


= ee. Baitor, care. of this 





in jarheit- seize this very 
ean do, or think you can, 
—[Goethe. 
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SOUND. SLEEP ; 
Can Easily Be Secured 
"Up to 2 years ago.” a woman 


writes, “I was in the habit of using 


both tea and coffee regularly. 


“l found that my health was begin- 
ning to fail, strange nervous attacks 


would come suddenly upon me, mak- 
ing me tremble so excessively that I 
tonid. not do my work while they 


lasted; my sleep left me and I passed 
long nights in restless discomfort. [f 
was. filled with a nervous dread as tv 
the future. 

“A friend suggested that possibly 
tea and coffee were to biame, and I 
decided to give them up, and in cast 
ing about for a hot table beverage, 
which I felt was an absolute neces- 
sity; IT was led by good fortune to try 
Postum. 

“For more than a year I have used 


it three times a day and expect, so 
much good has it done me, to con- 
tinue’ its use during the rest of my 


life. 

“Soon after beginning the use of 
Postum, I found, to my surprise, that, 
instead of tossing on a sleepless bed 
through the long, dreary night, I 
dropped into a sound, dreamless sieep 
the moment my head toucned the 
pillow. 

“Then I suddenly realized that all 
my nervousness had left me, and my 
appetite, which had fallen off before, 
had all at once been restored so that 
I ate. my food with a keen relish. 

“All the nervous dread has gone. 
I walk a mile and a half each way to 
my work every day and enjoy it. [I 
find an interest in everything that 
goes on about me that makes life a 


pieasure. All this I owe to leaving 
off tea and. coffee and the use of 
Postum, for I have taken no medi- 
cine.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is ex- 
plained in the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in-pkes. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 


ons appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest, 














inches long and finely 
rifled. It has a built 
up steel jacket, giving it 
great strength and dura- 
bility. The rear sight is 
open and adjustable and 
the front is a knife sight. 
The stock is made of fine wal- 
nut with pistol grip as shown. 
The gun hag the hammer action 
and the siliell is automatically 
thrown out when the barrel is 
“broken down” for reloading. The 
gun shoots 22 caliber long or short 
eartridges. 


RIFLE 


This is one of the finest rifies made. 
I want you to have one. All I ask isa 
little easy work. Write today and I will 
tell you about the gun and how to get it. 


&. &. Piper, 128 Popular Bldg., Des Moines, tows. 


- Traveling Salesmen- 
and Saleswomen Wanted 





Earn While You Learn, We 

letters from th of Wholesale and Manufac- 

turing firms who are anxious to employ Salesmen 
and women capable of earnin from $1,000.00 to 

$10,000.00 a a @ of theee 0 former 
ence one of these good positions ‘We 
will teach you to be a high Selccean or Sales- 
woman in eight wens by our Free 

ment Bureou A assist you to secure a position 
Sipe Write tod are learn- 
te 








spe” Office, Dept. 196 
National Salesmen's Training Association 
\ Chicago New York Kansas City New Orleans Seattle U.S. A. 


RIS 
ROLLERS 
Original ond enaguetied. 
Wood or tia rotle Improved"* 
requires no tacks. gl . 
. Sigsature on genuine 


AGENTS ay Dat 


Any agen 
it with about 
& bait day's pg sell. 
Faccom 
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UNDERWEARS' 


Any other warm underwear is not as light; and 
any other light underwear is not as warm. 
The Interlock Underwears are uncommonly soft and 
smooth and sympathetic to your skin. The difference 
is all in the new way of knitting—by the patented 
Interlock process. Ask your dealer to explain 
ma it, “The metal lock is your guide. Look 
for the lock. 


The Interlock Underwears are made by several 
leading manufacturers. No matter what else 
appears on the label, if you see the word Interlock 
on the garment it is genuine Interlock Under- 

wear. Cotton, mercerized cotton, and merino; 
different styles, grades and prices, from the 
inexpensive to the luxurious garments, 

For Men and Boys—shirts or drawers, 50c 
and up; union suits, $1 and up. For Infants— 
shirts, pants, and sleeping garments; cotton, 
merino, wool, and silk, 25¢c to $1.50. Ask your 
dealer for one of the Interlock Underwears. 

Write us for illustrated booklet and sample 
General Knit Fabric Company, Utica, N. Y, 
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No TEETH To TEAR-NOGRIND TO WEAR 


A NEW PRINCIPLE weenie macuines 


WASHING MACHINES 
See that Air Chamber 


That’s what makes the EASY absolutely different 






















Read and better than any other machine. 
What Other washers have teeth or cleats that drag the 
Mrs. clothes back and forth and grind them—tear- 
Carnine ing and wearing them out. 
Bw pe The EASY Washer has no teeth. It does 
N, ; ° 
N. Y. not drag or grind the clothes in any way. 








“I would not 
sell my machine for 
five times what I paid 
for it. It is fine for lace 
curtains, blankets, carpets, 





Insteadit pumpsrichsudsrightthroughthe 
fibre of the cloth, washing much cleaner 
and without the least chance of dam- 
age even to the most delicate fabric. 


“A OW THE DISCOVERY 


EAS that washes Clothes with Air 


This machine absolutely revolu- 
tionizes washing. The air press- 
ure and suction agitates the water 
and forces the suds through the 
’ fabric. 

If you knew how much this wonder- 
ful machine would save you in time 
and hard work—how much it would lengthen 
the life of all your clothes, you wouldn’t keep 
house without it. Let us prove this to you 
at our risk. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


If you will send us your name and address, we will 
tell you all about this marvelous washer and how 
you can get it on 30 days’ free trial, Write today. 


DODGE & ZUILL, - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


To Agents: We want a limited number of agents. Our 
special rebate proposition will interest you. Write today. 


A Phenomenal Offer to New Subscribers 
























































































Send us $1.00 and we will send American Agriculturist 
from now till the first of January, 1913, and in addition 
fully postpaid and without cost a copy of 


THE HOME PHYSICIAN 


our new 256-page book, edited by Rolfe Cobleigh, and as some of the 
best talent in the country has been called in to collaborate with its editor, 
it is authoritative in every way. 
As a complete, straightforward, common sense treatise, intended for 
ical use in the home, it has no equal. No other book has ever been 
—— prepared on this broad subject which so completely and concisely treats 
this important subject in simple language. Everyone needs a doctor book in their home. The 
illustration shows the very attractive manner in which this book is gotten up. 
Get Up a Chub fyrreg’ siesta sed rr rts Hides Phonan, Note tr yooreel sad the 
iecctey honk edeet en coch eel ra @ Cocular enter snd ame core eat Jou upon oon 
mb practical a that wal mibé on cnerpetie canvass of your neighborhood. 


a postal with your statement that you 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






























DAUGHTERS 








Christmas Sewing 


A very effective pillow design for 
the den or living room is this quaint 
little Dutch design. The designs are 
very popular at present. The sten- 
ciling is done in Dutch blue, The ma- 
terial is brown linen crash. The pil- 
low cover is the 18 by 22-inch size. 
It may be outlined if desired, but this 
is not really necessary. We can sup- 
ply these pillows, No 1279+, top and 












1279+ Delightfully Quaint 
back, for only 25 cents. Floss to out- 
line costs 15 cents extra. 
Embroidered Jabots 

These dainty jabots are stamped on 
pure Irish linen of good body and 
especially adapted for neckwear. Ties 
of this kind make very pleasing and 


practical holiday gifts and it’s none 
too early to begin planning for 
Christmas gifts. We can furnish 


either of these designs, stamped on 
white linen with white, blue or brown 





1055 + 


1054 + 
mercerized cotton to work, for only 


15 cents each. Be sure to_ state 
whether you wish jabot, No 1054+, 
or No 1055+. Both are exceedingly 


pretty. 
How to Order 


Order by number of our Fancywork 
Pattern. Department, this office. 





Washerwoman Criticisms 


O you remember the picture of 

a@ women washing in.a very un- 

tidy kitchen, which I printed in 
the July 1 issue, asking for criti- 
cisms? For several weeks I have 
been trying to get room to print: some 
of the best letters, but other things 
seemed to crowd them out. I wish 
that I had space to print dozens and 
dozens of the hundreds of interesting 
letters I’ve received, You saw so 
many things to criticize that it’s been 
exceedingly difficult trying to decide 
which letter deserved the prize. Now, 
before you read these letters, hunt up 
your paper of July 1, and take an- 
other look at the picture. 

The main thought running through 
the majority of the letters is, that if 
only a little system and a washing 
machine are used, there is no longer 
any excuse for such a thing as the 
old-fashioned ‘blue, Monday. All of 
you, I am confident from the way you 
write, have good system in planning 
your work; I only wish that each 
one of you owned a washer. If you 
could once use one and know how 
easily and quickly you can get even 
the heaviest washing out of the way, 
I know that you would either in- 
duce a good husband to buy you a 
washing machine, or you would save 
the butter and egg money. until you 
could buy one yourself. They not 
only save time—you can do a large 
washing in a few minuteS’—but your 
clothes last much longer, as they do 
not have to be rubbed. The soap and 
water is simply pushed through the 
fabric. But much more important 
than time or clothes, it saves you. 
No -hard rubbing, backache, chapped. 
hands, etc. 

There, -I- didn’t intend to.ta’e up 
so much space, but I just can’t help 
getting enthusiastic when I realize 





how wonderfully washing machines 


_housekeeper. 


- American Agriculturist 





have completely revolutionized the 
very hardest and most disagreeable 
part of woman’s work. I know that 
all of you who’ve used one agree with 
me that. it’s the. greatest drudgery 
Saver ever invented. 

Why wouldn’t if be a good idea for 
us all to get together and compare 
notes on Monday work? Do you use 
a washing machine? If so, how does 
Monday since you’ve had your ma- 
chine compare with the old, blue 
Mondays before you had one? We'll 
have a regular experience party. I 
will award a prize of $1 for the most 
helpful letter, and a second one of 
50 cents for the second best. By the 
way, if you have any special little 
trick in making starch, ironing, or 
any simple, easy ways of removing 
the more common stains, as ink, 
grease, fruit, etc, tell me about that, 
too. We want these letters to cover 
the whole subject of washing, iron- 


ing, etc. Address Household Editor, 
care of this Magazine, putting the 
words “Monday Contest” in the cor- 


ner of the envelope. Ali letters should 
be in by October 18. 


Prize Letter 


Dear Editor: What do I think of 
this picture? Poor soul! There is 
every evidence of confusion and 


haste. The dirty breakfast dishes are 
piled up on the table, the closet door 
is left open to attract flies, to dis- 
tribute germs upon the food, That 
poor, lone teakettle! How much wash- 
ing can be done with four quarts of 
hot water? I should think you would 


stald yourself, or break your neck, 
poor woman, with the legs of the 
chairs, baskets, stools and what not 


directly in your way every time you 
turn! And what if company ‘comes in? 
What have you prepared for dinner? 
How would this picture compare with 
yours? After breakfast the boiler is 
filled and placed upon the front of 
the stove where it will boil quickly. 
While it is heating, the dishes are 
washed, floor swept, potatoes peeled, 
and other vegetables, the water pail 
filled and the teakettle (ready for 
boiling for dinner) and then the din- 
ner table set. The washing is all 
gathered up and waiting ready in the 
washing machine. I use a wringer, 
and rinse and blue the clothes in the 
machine as well as wash, and it is 
much quicker than handling each 
piece separately. ‘‘Eleven o'clock and 
all is well!”——-[Z. E. Paxter, N Y. 


Decidedly Disorderly , 


Dear = susehold Editor: In th» first 
place, the disorderly arrangerent 
and crowded condition of the entire 
room are enough to discourage any 
The kitchen -has not 
been tidied up before starting the 
washing. The breakfast table has 
been left standing and has not been 
provided with a covering of any kind. 
No wash bench has been provided. 
The tub is so low that it causes ex- 
tra ‘strain and stooping. Not only 
this, but it. has no firm foundation. 
A chair placed in that position can- 
not afford a secure rest for a heavy 
tub. The clothes basket occupies an- 
other chair in a very unhandy po- 
sition. The teakettle is left foiling 
for no apparent purpose and the 
spout is turned in such a way that 
the washer gets the full benefit of 
the steam. The hooks for hats and 
wraps are behind the stove, a most 
insanitaly place for all such germ 
carriers. Handicapped as the woman 
is by lack of washing machine, bench 
or wringer, she could lighten her 
work somewhat if she would give 
some attention to the arrangement 
of her room before starting the day’s 
work.—[Hazel Council, Nebraska, 


Hard on the Chairs 


Dear Household Editor: The kitchen 
shows lack of proper management. 
Besides -the steam blowing in her 
face from the teakettle and the tub 
being too low and back-breaking, it 
is hard-on the chair backs, It seems 
from this picture that she must have 
practiced. this ‘kind of washing, for 
one chair is standing in front of the 
stove ‘with the back broken off. A 
lid is off the stove, allowing. the soot 
and ashes to escape, with a coat and 
hat hanging over the stove to citch 
them. The cypboard door is hanging 
open for the flies, and the lamp is di- 
rectly in front.of the cupboard door, 
where it will be. knocked over by the 
first swing of the door. _ Everything 
in the room is all. in one corner. By 
using. any of the modern _washing 
machines she avould greatly lighten 
the usual labor ‘of wash day. 
And she might.use the fireless cooker. 
and when she is through with her 
washing dinner will be ready to serve. 
{Eula Tackett, Missouri. 
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{From Page 853.] 
wood floors and papers imported di- 
rect from -England, the placing of 
splendid colonia! furniture, much of 
it already in the possession of the 
Brattle family, these details, and 
others, drew him away, for the first 
time, from active interest in his mill. 
Complaints were brought in to him 
only to be waved aside. “My super- 
intendent, McGhee, will attend to it,” 
was his invariable reply. So “Buck” 
McGhee, the hardest and most suc- 
cessful “mill boss’ in the county, at- 


tended to things in his own way, 
while Mr Brattle talked for long 
hours together with his landscape 


architect, a promising young graduate 
from th: Massachusetts “Tech,” and 
forgot that, in his mill, human Nlfe 
as well as steel machinery ‘Sometimes 
gets out of repair. 

And then (for such things are al- 
lowed to happen) scarcely had the 
last picture been hung in place, and 
the doormats been laid symmetrically 
before the two great panels of cut 
glass, when Mr Brattle-took a severe 
cold, probably from walking too long 
on his unfinished pathways, and in 
three days was dead. 

The news of this calamity brought‘, 
as might have been expected, a mani- 
fold consternation to the New York 
office. For months the earnings of 
the mill had been falling behind. 
Something must be done immediate- 
ly. As a result of the hasty frst 
meeting of shareholders, it was voted 
that one of their number must take 
charge at once. The second partner, 
King, had even more complicated af- 
fairs to settle in the north. There 
was ho one to go but the junior part- 
ner, Alden. He opposed it vigorously, 
but his clear judgment had seen, from 
the first, the inevitability of the move. 
And as if to dispel his last objection 
the -heartbroken Mrs Brattle wrote 
urging upon him and his wife the 
possession of the splendid home, jusf 
completed. “Live in it as long ag 
you will,” she had said. “I never 
want to see the place again.’’ 

So, less than three weeks ago, the 
Aldens had come, each under protest 
to a compelling fate, each filled with 
vague forebodings that lurked as a 
mist in. the corners of the great house 
by day, and stirred at nightfall with 
a keener chill. 

“Yo’ mornin’s mail, sir,” said the 
voice of Archer, the young negro but- 
ler, just behind them. Maris gave a 
little start of alarm, then drew away 
from her husband, while Alden took 
the letters, shuffling them hastily, like 
a deck of cards. “You can go, 
Archer,” he said, “and next time you 
had better knock before entering.” 

Alden continued to frown over his 
letters. “All business ones, and all 
troublesome, of course,” he had be- 
gun to murmur, when suddenly his 
faee changed. “Hullo! Here’s one 





uU 
from Wellesiey. That means Ruth. 
Wonder what she wants now!” He 
opened it quickly, and as he read, 
his lips formed. themselves into a 
soundless whistle. 

“What is it? Does she say she is 
coming to the south?” cried Maris, 

Dwight smiled at her over the let- 
ter. “You witch! Now, how did you 
guess that? It is the last thing I 
should have thought of Ruth's doing. 
But read for yourself.” 

Maris, took the missive. She knew 
that Dwight watched her as she read, 
and determined to let no word or look 
of annoyance escape her. In her 
heart she could have wished that her 
young sister-in-law, hitherto so chary 
of her visits, had waited until affairs 
were a little more settled in the new 
southern home. 

Ruth, though still little more than 
a girl in years, was instructor in soci- 
ology at Wellesley. Her life and in- 
tellect, she let it be understood, were 
dedicated to the betterment of her 
fellow-beings. The steady growth of 
interest at the north in all such prob- 
lems of social science, particularly in 
that of child labor, had taken form 
at Wellesley in the organization of a 
ecmmittee of inquiry and inspection. 
Ruth had been from the first an 
ardent member of this association. 
When her brother was transf.rred so 
suddenly to the south and given 
charge of one of the oldest and most 
important mills in that part of the 
world, it naturally occurred to Ruth 
that here was a marvelous opportu- 
nity for studying conditions at first 
hand. In writing, she did not ask 
her brother’s permission to come, or 
even hint that she desired his ap- 
proval; she merely stated that she 
had applied for and received a two 
months’ leave of absence, and would 
probably arrive some time during the 
following week. Almost as an after- 
thought, she had added: “I trust that 
this will not inconvenience you and 
Maris, and that’ you can find room 
for me in your big house.” 

“We can certainly find room, if 
that is what she wants,” said Maris, 
handing the letter back. She tried 
to laugh naturally, but her voice, in 
spite of effort, sounded a little rueful. 

Dwight made no reply to this. Af- 
ter a moment more of silence he 
turned from the window, saying: 
“It’s a bit cold here, even with the 
sashdown. Let us go over to the fire.” 

She slipped her arm in his and they 
made their way, thus, across the 
wide, luxurious room until they 
reached the “replace, where, with a 
a sigh of well-being, he sank into a 
cushicned seat and stretched his long 
legs out toward the blaze. Maris took 
her favorite seat on the arm of her 
husband's chair, leaning against him 
until her cheek pressed close against 
his forehead. So, for a long, con- 
tented interval they sat in the silence. 
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When next the wife spoke it was 
of_their present home and their com- 
ing life in it. “Do you know, Dwight, 
this is the very first day that this 
huge, expensive castle has had to me 
the least tiny hint of a home. And 
I have worked hard for it all through 
the week, hunting up flowers, making 
Archer find a place where we could 
get these hickory logs, and a dozen 
other things that you don’t notice 
now they are here, but which I think 
you would miss if they were taken 
away.” She looked about the pleas- 
ant room, but her husband looked 
only at her. 

“There is only one 
room I would miss very, very 
he told her. 

“Oh, all this long, tiresome week I 
have been looking forward to this 
day,” she answered, almost with pas- 
sion, as she returned his caresses. 
“All the week I have been whispering 
to myself, ‘Sunday is coming. He 
won’t be going to that horrid mill. 
He’s to be mine, all day—all day!’ I 
didn’t dream, then, that it would be 
our last Sunday together for so many 
weeks.” 

Mr Alden’s sigh answered her own. 
“I can’t help wishing that Ruth had 
waited a little longer. It would have 
been more considerate.”’ 

“But your reason,” began Maris 
with the demurenéss that always hid 
a spice of mischief, “is only because 
you are not ready yet to turn her 
theories loose in your mill.” 

“Not altogether that,” he said. “Her 
theories can well cut their teeth on 
the problems of other mills in the vi- 
cinity. There are plenty of others.” 

“What is it, then?” she whispered. 
“Why is it that you don’t want her 
to come so soon?” Her cheek was on 
his again, her arms were wound 
tightly around his throat. Suddenly 
he drew her down and covered her 
face with kisses. ‘You know the rea- 
son well enough, you little rogue. 
Don't you ever get. tired of hearing 
me say it?” 

“No—I have never heard it before 
—say it—say it—quick!” 

“I’m such a fool, then, about this 
wife of mine, I don’t want anyone 
else butting in—not even a sister. Il 
think I'd like to rent a desert island, 


thing in the 
much,” 


just for that wife and me—if—" He 
paused, smiling. 

“Yes—yes,” she urged him hun- 
grily. 

“If we could rely upon certain ne- 
cessities—open plumbing, for  in- 


stance, and a cook.” 

Maris sprang to her feet and faced 
him with flashing eyes. “That's not 
love!” she cried, ‘“That’s only a 
hightening of personal comfort into 
pleasure. Real love would scorn the 
plumbers, and the cooks, and all the 
machinery of life. For you—for 
you,” she said in her low, passionate 
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voice, “I'd leave this great house this 
instant, not knowing or caring wheth- 
er I should ever eat, er sleep, or be 
warm again.” 

“Fortunately for us both, I shall not 
ask it,’ he said, a little drily. He 
never felt at ease before these in- 
frequent outbursts of his wife, even 
when, as now, they stirred him. He 
reached out to draw her back, but 
evading his touch, she threw herself 
t her knees upon the _ hearthrug, 
caught up the brass poker, and began 
to make vicious thrusts into the as- 
tonished fire. The hiss and crackle 
of the angry sparks appeased her. 

Suddenly she wheeled to him with 
a motion not unlike that of the flames 
she had been watching, clasped his 
two knees with her hands, rested her 
chin upon them, set two great, som- 
ber eves upon his face, and chal- 
lenged: “What would you do for me, 
Dwight—to prove the greatness of 
your love for me—if ever a test should 
come?” 

“What sort of a test?” he inquired, 

She frowned and shook her head 
impatiently, her gaze falling from his. 
She sighed, and lifted one hand to 
push back a long strand of hair. Her 
next words were a complete surprise. 
“Ruth never liked me from the first,” 
she said. 

Alden caught at the new and tangi- 
ble subject. “Ruth never permits her- 
self to like people until she has diag- 
nosed their souls and ascertained 
their theories of nutrition,”” he an- 
swered lightly. But she's a fine girl, 
for all that!” 

“She is—I feel she is, though she 
keeps me at such a distance. And 
she’s too pretty to waste herself on 
being a professor in a girls’ school. 
If it was a boys’ school, now! She 
must be terribly intellectual. I can’t 
even remember the name of the thing 
she’s professor of,’’ concluded Maris, 
mournfully. 

“She’s assistant instructor in soci- 
ology,” he told her, “and that is only 
another way of saying that they feel 
themselves privileged to poke into 
everybody's business but their own. 
Ruth will have to understand, from 
the first, that I can’t have her mak- 
ing trouble in the Regina mill—not, 
at least, until I have mastered condi- 
tions there a little better for myself.” 

“What sort of trouble could she 
make for you?’’ asked Maris, with a 
frightened catch in her voice. “Would 
it be about the—children—of the 
mills?” The peculiar tremor of the 
lip was very noticeable. 

“Chiefly about the children, I pre- 
sume,”’ he said. “You know what a 
wave of mawkish sentiment is now 
sweeping over this land of ours.” 

“She must not try to stir un trou- 
ble there!” interrupted Maris, still 
more breathlessly. “Oh, I do hope 
it really isn’t that she is coming for. 

[To Page 355.] 












| in no other food. 








Toasted Corn Flakes are light, tasty, sweet, 


easily digested and have a flavor and delicacy found 


Make it your business to keep a few packages always on hand. 


Keeping Help Happy! 








pie for dessert. 


Hard to get good help 


on a farmP 


‘And harder. yet to keep help? 


It isn’t the long hours or the hard 
work they mind—+so they say. 


But long hours and hard work with 
heavy farm diet gets tiresome. They 
turn to city diet for a change. 


Not only your help but your family 
will be better for getting away from 
the daily routine of heavy farm food. 


Serve Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
three or four times a week for break- 
fast instead of corn muffins or pork 
chops or oatmeal. Bully for youngsters. Excellent 
for oldsters. More satisfying and nourishing than 
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‘Spread Gospel of Conservation 

More than 1000 delegates were reg- 
istered on opening day of the conser- 
vation congress held last. week at 
Kansas City, Mo. Delegates were 
present from nearly every state in the 
union, Iowa taking the lead, as almost 
every city and town in that state had 
its representative. The convention was 
marked by the large number of wom- 
en in attendance, all of whom took an 
active part and seemed well versed 
in every phase of the problems under 
discussion. Mrs Holland C. Day was 
sent by Idaho to speak for that state, 
and did it very creditably. 

Every phase of the conservation 
problem was touched on—from soil to 
children, Men from Nebraska and 
Minnesota told how they increased 
the productivity of their soils, Califer- 
nia delegates told how tl.ey conserved 
their minerals, trees and’ water supply, 
and Judge Ben B. Lindsey. of Denver 
told of the efforts to conserve the 
children of the cities and farms, 

Mayor Darius A. Brown of Kansas 
City, in his address of welcome, said 
that conservation was the most im- 
portant of any of the issues now be- 
fore the public. The principles are 
now being given practical application 
in the administration of the affairs of 
his municipality, in the conservation 
of the rights of the people, their 
health and morals.- Gov Hadley’s 
speech was highly euvlogistic of Mis- 
souri, but called attention to the need 
of .conservation of its resources, 

In Pres Wallace’s address he 
sounded a note of warning. He frank- 
ly admitted that the crisis in the his- 
tory of the United States is upon us 
and made the prophecy that the la- 
mentable industrial cenditions of serf- 
bound Europe is in the future for us, 
if the government and the people hes- 
itate in taking up at once the intelli- 
gent. conservation of the nation’s re- 
sources. He outlined the work that 
must be done and told of the terrifc 
waste that has been made. He said: 

“We are now nearing .. point where 
we will need practically all our grains 
to provide for the wants of our own 
population. Our export of corn is 
merely a dribble; in our last census 
year 100,000,000 bushels less than the 
average 10 vears before. Our exports 
of meats and dairy products have 
shrunk in 10 years over 50%. We 
sent abroad last year only about one- 
third the number of cattle we sent 10 
years ago, There is not the slightest 
indication that this decline will be 
checked. If checked at all, it will be 
but temporarily, due to an industrial 
crisis. Were it not for over $5,000,000 
worth of cottom that we send abroad 
each. year, the country would be 
drained of its precious metals to set- 
tle our foreign obligations, and we 
would be on the verge of national 
bankruptcy.” 

Pres Taft a Speaker 

An immense crowd greeted Pres 
Taft when he addressed the conven- 
tion on the second day of its session. 
He said h. hoped the present congress 
would take up the question of conser- 
vation of government iand containing 
coal and phosphates cr furnishing 
water power, adopt some laws that 
will permit the use and development 
of these lands in Alaska and in con- 
tinental United States and evolve a 
system by which the government shall 
retain proper ultimate control of the 
lands and, at the same _ time, 
offer to private investment. suf- 
ficient returns to induce the outlay of 
capital needed to make tne lands use- 
ful te the public. He said that con- 
servation of the soil was far more 
important than that of preserving for 
the public interests public lands and 
summarized the work the government 
has in view along this line. He called 
attention to the proposed work of the 
department of agriculture in organiz- 
ing a force of 3000 men, one to every 
county in the United States, who shall 
conduct experiments within the coun- 
ty, for the edification and education 
of the present farmers who are being 
educated. These men are to be paid 
partly by the county, partly by the 
state, and partly by the federal gov- 
ernment, and it is hoped that the ac- 
tual demonstration work on farms in 
the county will prove of greatest ben- 
efit to farmers. 

The country boy vs the city boy 
was the subject of Judge Lindsey’s 
address, in which. among other things, 
he said that children are the nation’s 
best asset. He told of the important 
work in conservation of the boys and 
gziris and his address was listened to 
by 3000 delegates and visitors, 

: John B, White of Kansas City, Mo, 








was unanimously elected president. 
Thomas R. Shipp of Washington, D 
C, was re-elected executive secretary. 
Dr Austin Latchaw of Kansas City 
was re-elected treasurer and James 
CG. Gipe of Clarks, La, recording secre- 
tary. There -was a hot fight in com- 
mittee room. by representatives of 
large interests to cut out or modify 
the resolutions to abolish speculation 
in food prices and to give railways 
publicity by national investigation, but 
their efforts were unavailing: . Mr 
White is a millionaire lumberman, 
and reported friendly to the interests, 
and his election is conceded a victory 
for them. .The congress broadened 
its scope by adopting a amendment 
to give all associations which have 
conservation committees membership 
on the advisory board of the congress, 
thus adding to number of delegates. 

Other resolutions passed indorsed 
scientific soil conservation, communi- 
ty clubs in farming sections, Lindsey 
juvenile court movement, and Dr 
Wiley’s crusade for pure foods, Dr 
Wiley’s address was one of the most 
interesting at the congress; he advo- 
cated a national board of health, the 
head of which should be a member cof 
the president's cabinet, also doing 
away with quack doctors and favor- 
ing conservation. of health through 
sanitation. William Jennings Bryan 
tabooed politics and stuck to conser- 
vation; he received ovation on the 
part of the immense audience. Dean 
Frederick B. Mumford of the agricul- 
tural department university of Mis- 
souri said permanent prosperity of 
middle west and successful conserva- 


tion of its soil resources depend 
largely on animal husbandry. Walter 
L. Fisher, secretary of the interior, 


explained how he handled lands in his 
control. A recent visit to Alaska con- 
vinces him that an entirely new gov- 
ernment is needed there, and legisla- 
tion will be asked of congress along 
this line, Prof Cyril G. Hopkins, soil 
expert of university of Illinois, said 
that only ignorance stands in the way 
of doubling crops and that all public 
schools should offer practical scien- 
tific instruction on the principles of 
soil fertility. He believes saving *the 
soil is second only in importance to 
saving the soul. 


In the Time of Colds 


L. D. STEARNS 








T IS now the season of coughs 

and colds—the time when many 

of us close our windows and live 
for months in hot, close rooms, and 
sleep in poorly ventilated ones. 

A few years ago I was subject to 
colds, having sore throat the greater 
part of the winter, and being, as a 
consequence, half sick during the cold 
weather. Now I have learned a better 
Way, and almost never have one, ex- 
cept when some pupil comes suffering 
from the distemper and I am obliged 
to work close beside her for a time, 
hence contracting it, for we have 
come in late years to know that colds 
are contagious, Even then a cold 
holds none of the dread of former 
years, for I have learned that one 
need not keep it unless one desires. 

I was brought up in the country, 
and, because of a weak throat, which 
Was a tendency of the whole family, 
was guarded carefully against drafts, 
lived in hot rooms and slept; after 
winter set in, with my window open 
but a crack, and on cold nights not 
even that, and was taught to bundle 
up carefully when going out of doors. 
In a storm, either rain or snow, we 


were kept indoors as much as pos- 
sible, At the first approach of a 
“cold” I was dosed, kept in hot 
rooms, and not allowed so much as 


a smell of the outside air. 

Now I sleep all winter in a cold 
room with my window thrown wide 
open—the full half—and unless it is 
very cold, two open windows, one 
of which is close beside my bed. I 
have wakened many a morning and 
found a coverlet of fresh snow over 
the bedspread, and have frequently 
to scoop it from the carpet before 
putting on the heat. I have fresh 
air in my schoolroom@all day, and I 
enjoy immensely my daily morning 
bath in water from which the chill 
is just taken, into which I have 
thrown a very small amount of epsom 
salts. I find that a tepid bath is bet- 
ter suited to me than a cold one, al- 
though that is something everyone 
must find out for oneself, The 
epsom salts are a great tonic for the 
skin, making it feel fresh and active. 
I eat but little pastry and sweets, 
whereas I formerly ate much, and I 
drink from eight to 10 glasses of 
pure water every day. 

If symptoms of a cold develop I 
take a mild laxative at bedtime, 
drinking as much hot water as I 
can hold. I cut out all cooked foods 
and eat only fruit for a day or two; 
and just as little of that as I can and 
feel fairly well satisfied and comfort- 
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able. _I drink between times all the 
water, either hot or cold, possible, 
whether it be 10 glasses-or 20, and 
keep my room filled with fresh, out- 
side air. 

As a general thing my “cold” has 
disappeared by the second day, leaving 
me as well as ever. And, by the way, 
a day or two of the fruit diet is a 
great tonic for the system, If I’m 
fagged out with work I have learned 
that it is far better than medicine. 

If you, who dread colds, and have 
hard work in getting rid of them, will 
but try my method I am sure you 
will vote it far ahead of any drugs 
you ever tried, besides which the sys- 
tem will be free from the bad effect 
that drugs always leave. 





I Never Knew 





I never knew the art required 
To fry an egg; 

And it has always made me tired 
To find a dreg 

Within my morning's coffee cup; 
And I have spurned 

My breakfast toast, if I got up 
To find it burned. 


I never knew how much of art 
It takes to broil 

A beefsteak to delight the heart 
And not to spoil 

The luscious flavor of the meat; 
And German fried 

Potatoes seemed a simple feat— 
Until I tried, 


I néver knew the great finesse 
cook must show; 

I never even tried to guess, 
But now I know; 

For while my wife has been away 
I ran the shack 

And did the cooking! Hip, 
She’s coming ‘back! 


Hooray! 


And never more I'll make complaint 
If toast is burned 

And coffee seems to have a taint; 
For I have learned 

By sad experience, and rude 
And bitter smart 

That even cooking breakfast food 
Is quite an art. 

(Exchange. 











Wear this Wash Dress 
twice as long 


7OU wear it enapped ever over from 
_ ht to left until the ro 














part that atwaye mueses 
Petied 3 then you snap it over from 
left to right ( 8 pdone @ flash) and 


you have a a, fresh front—the 
effect is as thou; ough ‘ou had put on 
another completely clean dress. And 
how simple it is to put on! 


The Baldwin “‘All-Round’”’ 
Four-in-One Housedress 


( Patented ) sips on in a jiffy like a 
coat and fastens even easier. No 
buttons, hooks or eyes—just two self- 
clasping catches at the back and— 


‘SP! and its 


It's really four garments in one—« 

kimono, a nobby shirtwaist suit 

or neat fitting “‘Princess,” as you wish, 

and a double service, two-front work- 

ing dress, changeable instantly from 

one style to the other by a mere shift- 
ing of the belt. 


Made @% high-grade washable per- 
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cale tn ay and white 
stripe, black and white s nurs 
ka dot, anda 0 ight 


ue chambrews, cdoinos 
piped just the mat, clean, ‘attractiv 
nd of of Roos you like. 


Style 326 


$2. high or low collar. $2.15, with square d 
belt* eet as shown in {lustration. We a 
Bend pree te us direct if your dealer heen’ tthe “All-Round,” 
name bust measurement, choice of patt and 4 
MAKE US SATISFY YOU.’ Money refunded we dox'k. 


Baldwin Gent Co. Inc ; 
20 MAIN STREET. HOLYOKE. MA MASS. 








Factories in Holyoke, U. 8. A., and 
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det it § Snow / 
MN will koep me warm? 


OOL Underwear is best for 
all seasons, especially Winter. 
State Depts. of Health recommend it. 


WRIGHT'S | 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


is pure all-wool woven with a loop-stiteh that 
can’t mat after washing-~ won't close up the air 
F ma needed for ventilation. Also itis feece< 
ed—won't irritate the skin—is soft and smooth, 
Perfect-fitting and long-wearing. 
Wright's Health Underwear is madein all weights 
and styles for all seasons. Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 
for Shirts and Drawers; $1.50 to $4.00 for Union 
Suits. If your dealer basn’t it, send us his name 


Send for booklet showing fabrics. 


Wright's Health Underwear Co, 
80 Franklin Street, New York 
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OFTEN IMITATED—NEVER DUPLICATED 
Suesme Silk 39t 
Ne other silk can give you the service, 
the satisfaction, and the value that you 
get when you buy and wear Suesine. 

Experience has proven to thousands of fastidious women 
polar eo 9 tapen ps f uses or constant wears for 
every week inthe year and forevery day in the week. 
Season after Season, through years of 
use Suesine has proved its lasting 
beauty, its better wear (and ite great 
economy. 

Be sure the name 


SUESINE SILK 


-s onevery yard of the selvage. If 
‘the dealer offers you a substitute, 
don’t even think of accepting it. 

, ‘ThesesubstitutesforS UESINE may 
be weighed down with tin, glue and 
iron dust, which at first sighs make the 













fabric pretty, but after a little wear 
it becomes shabby, rough. and de 
velopes holes and defects. 


Do not accept these substitutes, 
which invariably give dissatis- 


Instead, tell your dealer you want 
Suesjne and ask him to get it for you. 
Then write to us and 


will send you, 
p a forty-two Zenit Be 
sine Silk—more than 255 square 


We ask only, that, when writing for 
these free samples, you will mention 
the name of your regular dry goods 
dealer, and say whether be sells Sue- 
sine Silk er not. Please be sure to 
give that information in writing to us. 


No matter where r- live, it is 
easy to get genuine Suesine Silk 
We do not sell Sucsine Silk except through regular re- 
tail merchants. But if we cannot send you the name and 
address of a Dealer in your vicinity who has Suesine Silk, 
we will see that your order is filled at the same price, 
just as conveniently, by a reliable retail house, if you em 
close color Sample and price, 39c. per yard. 
The price. of Suesine Silk in CANADA is $0c yard. 


Bedford Mills vw» 


8 to 14 W. 3d St. New York City} 








So soft sad pleasant that it makes 
warm friends of all who wear it. 


VELLASTIC is elastic rib- 
bed—that makes it easy 
fitting and durable. It 

is fleece-lined— which 
makes it warm and com- 
fortable. It is medium 
weight and the fleece will 

not wash out, knot or mat. 


For Men, Women and Children 


Separate Gorments and Union Suits, 
Bodygar oo Bs aoe is —_ of = 


A 
ler’s. ty > the Bodygard 
lt is your safeguard. 
Write}for Bodygard Book No, 62 


UTICA KNITTING 
Utica 








COMPANY 
New York 


Maker. of Bedygard Underwears, including 
Tonics nS eaker, Spoemaame ant dagbat 
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: [From Page 353.] 
It’s too heartrending to talk about. 
And she’ll do ho good. All the ladies 
“here in Sidon tell me it’s no earthly 
use to try. Schools have been start- 
ed, night schools, playgrounds—all! 
these things you hear about, and the 
children won't go to them, They ac- 
tuaHy prefer working in the mills. 

Dwight Alden did not answer. Of 
course the wives and daughters of 
mill owners wished no interference 
with the source of all their luxuries. 
Child labor was cheap, and mill per- 
eentages correspondingiy large. But 
this was no time to enlighten Maris. 
She hed risen to her feet and gone 
again to a window,- where she stood, 
looking out. The squawk of a motor 
ear: came from the street. Then, from 
without, a new and pleasant sound 
was heard. 

“Church bells!” cried Alden, spring- 
ing up. “By the way, I had forgot- 
ten that I mej the old minister yes- 
terday, and promised him that. both 
of us should be in the Brattle pew 
today. You don’t mind much, do 
you?” 

“Mind! Why, I think it is perfectly 
lovely for us to go to-church. We 
meer used to in New York. You 
were a darlint to have promised!” 
She care running back to him, her 
changeable face bright with anticipa- 
tion. “Let me see—what had I better 
wear?” She frowned, put up her hand 
to her cheek, and was in an instant 
deep in meditation. “That new red 
gown from Paris might seem a little 
startling in ‘the south,” she mur- 
mured, chiefly to herself. “I reckon 
this first Sunday I'd better be plain 
and dark.” Now she lifted eyes to 
her husband. “Don’t you think I’d 
better be plain and dark, Dwight?” 

Alden stooped to kiss her. “You 
couldn’t be plain and* dark if you 
tried, 

She flushed with pleasure at his 
words. “Look out, or you will make 
me so vain that there won't be any 
living with me,” she warned him. 
Then she stood on tiptoe to fling ve- 
hement arms about his neck. 

He held her closely. “You give me 
even more, my dear one,” he said. A 
little later—*‘There—the first bell is 
ringing. We maustn’t be late. It 
might vex the Reverend -Mr Single- 
terry.” 

He felt the form of: Maris stiffen 
in his arms. She drew back from him, 
then clutched at his coat again as if 
to steady a sudden trembling. “The 
Reverend—who—what name did you 
say, Dwight?” 

“Singleterry. An unusual one, isn’t 
it, but somehow it precisely sults the 
old chap who bears it. He looks like 
an English dean in a story book. Why 
do you stare so, Maris? Have you 
ever—? Why, Maris, how pale you 
are growing!” 

‘No, no!” she cried sharply, and 
wrenched herself apart that she might 
turn her face. “Don’t look at me so 
hard. It is nothing—just one of the 
funny pains I sometimes Nave!” 

She turned and almost ran from 
the room, pausing at the doorway for 
@ merry farewell wave of the hand, 
and a smile meant to be reassuring. 

Alden stared after her. with eyes 
in which. perplexity slowly darkened 
to mistrust. Why had the name of 
Singleterry changed her, at a stroke, 
into an image of pallid terror? Why, 
when it was so evident, had she at- 
temped to deny previous knowledge 
of the name? Perhaps: she would 
have said it was only her pallor that 
she denied. Dwight’s nature was one 
that abhorred evasions, and this was 
not. the first time that Maris’ lips 
had contradicted all that his judg- 
ment and her own expressftve face 
kad proclaimed. The vague sense of 
impending trouble, drifting always in 
ghostly strata about the big rooms of 
thé Brattle house, rose now to. his 
heart. 

With a swift gesture- that was ve- 
hement without being extravagant, 
and a muttered anathema against -his 


ewn>womanish fears, he turned. back. 


to the fire, reseated himself, took up 
a recent New York paper-as yet un- 
opened, and soon lost himself in more 
tangible conjectures of the stock 


market. 
[To Be Continued:] 





\_ How to Arouse Interest 


Do -yow realize that it is now pos- 
sible for -evéen the ordinary teacher 
in alittle country school to.double 


the interest ‘of hér pupils - and, in- 
crease’ the ‘efficiency of ‘their work? 


No boughtén apparatus, costly experts. 


or expensive. oytfit .requfred. ame 2 
pupils learn;>to do by doing, ins 

of héving -books and- apparatus 
bought: fer theni. 

It is all. éasy enough when - -you 
know how. And thé enthusiasm of 
the ae ts. ie a. new ideas, is 

eeeeatt gs pereet re-- 
those hatura’ met bring © 
Soa domestie science, manual 
and increased 
pooner of even the sroallest bom 
_can ‘ 






. Ali. THE 


only 10 cents per family or per pupil. 
We haven't room to tell you ali 
about it, but will mail. particulars 
free to any and all who address 
Bureau of Education, Orange Judd 
company, New. York city. 


MARGARET WHITNEY 








If anyone should tell some’ house- 
keepers that their dishes were not 
clean they would be very angry and 
never forget what they would con- 
sider as a personal insult. But that 
the dishes and cooking utensils in 
many houses are not clean in many 
cases is a fact nevertheless. 

If- the majority of housekeepers 
would admit this fact even to them- 
selves they would agree that their 
dishwater, towels and cloths are not 
always in the condition they ought to 
be. Some housekeepers—and_ the 
person who is writing this. article 
has boarded at too many places not 
to know that this is strictly true—use 
Pieces of knit underwear that has 
served its day as an article of clothing 
for dishcloths and most any old piece 
of goods for a drying cloth. No mat- 
ter how greasy and thick the dish- 
water gets everything down to the 
last pan is washed in it. Then the 
water is thrown out, the dishcloth 
squeezed as dry as possible and hung 
over the pan to be used in this con- 
dition the next time. The towels are 
treated in the same manner instead 
of being put into the wash or being 
washed out then and there and hung 
out in the sun to air and dry. 

Of course if the dishes are washed 
in greasy water and not rinsed, and 
the towels and cloths are filthy and in 
an insanitary condition, it ought not 
to be very difficult to convince any 
rational person that the dishes could 
not be clean, 

Dish towels and cloths should not 
be washed with anything else, even 
if they are done at the same time as 
the main part of the washing. They 
should be washed separately as well 
as bolled and rinsed in a separate 
water. Many housekeepers who have 
their washing done away from home 
will not send the dish towels and 
cloths with the remainder of the 
wash, but prefer to do it at home 
themselves or under their personal 
supervision, in order to be sure that 
they are not washed with the under- 
wear and other articles of clothing. 

A frequent application of a little 
lye to thé, kettles, skillets and pans 
will .remove the particles of black 
and greas@sthat occasionally accumu- 
late even With the best of care. The 
lye should be put into a sufficient 
quantity of water so that the articles 
can be submerged in it and left for 
several hours. When taken out the 
accumulation of black that has col- 
lected on them will scale off and leave 
them clean and smooth to the touch. 

With clean water, clean towels and 
cloths, plenty of soap and an occa- 
sional application of lye, the dishes 
as well as the kettles, skillets and 
pans willbe clean and shining, free 
from grease and black, and it will be 
a pleasure to keep them so. 


Get a Move On 


Don’ stan’ roun’ a-waitin’ 
An’ a-wishin’ for a prize; 
De trouble "bout dis dreamin’ 

Is de way it shets yon eyes. 
Don’ tell what you is wantin’, 
Like you been deservin’ it, 
But jine de crowd an’ hustle 
Foh what you gwinter.git. 








Dis world is movin’ rapid, 
An’ when de sun is riz; 
Don’ spen’ yoh time a-thinkin*® 
How superior you is, 
De might-have’s an’ de ought-to-be’s, 
Dey doesn’ count a bit; 
You's got to™keep a reachin’ 
Foh what you gwinter git. 
fWashington Star. 





Permanent Camp 
‘A western mining prospector was 
Paying his.first visit to New York. 

“What do you think of it?” asked 
the proud Gothamite as he pointed 
out the skyscrapers. 

“Wal,” replied the miner, “it looks 
like a permanent camp, all right.” 
[Succéss Magazine. 

How They Did It 

An. attendant at an institute for 
the deaf and @umb was undergoing a 
rapid fire inquisition rt the hands of 
a female visitor. 

“But how.do you summon these 
poor mutes to church?” she .asked, 
finally. 

By ringing the “dumbbells, madam,”* 
orted the exaspérated attendant, 


change. 
A délly Face 
“When mamma saree, if Td been 


fects eee ye 


face to say no. p 


Knoekdewn 
Ne. K-65, Sitver-Plated, 
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Pattern 
63.50. Meo. K-6, Coid-Ptated, $6.00 
Me. KJ-10 NM, Keon Kutter Juntor, 81.00 
























The Temper’s the Thing 


HEN you buy a pocket knife—@ 

razor or a safety razor—any cutlery, 
in fact, how can you tell whether it is goin ng 
to give satisfactory service? You can 
ways examine their external points, such as 
handles, linings, rivets, springs and finish, 
but thetemperis the important thing, and in 
ordinary cases you can tell nothing about 
the temper until actual use shows it to 
be orbad. Keen Kutter Tools and 
a ry — been the standard = America 

over 45 years as a complete line—every 

article of the highest aie. 
Every tool bearing the name Keen Kutter is 
enema eal; not only to be perfect in st 1 
ustment, but this guarantee 
von mais he judge. If,for any reason, ony 
een Kutter tool does not measure up to'your 
feasonable requirements, your moncy will be 
cofunded. 












After the Price is e ts Forgotten.” 
Trademark Regis 0. SIMMONS 


If not at your dealer’s, write us, 


St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


“*The Recollection of Quality Remains Loag 


HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc, 

























































Trial—360 Days’ Approval 
Test—Cash or Credit T erms 


This Book Is Worth $5 to $40 to You 


Mailed to You 


Prices from $6.50 
of Mississippi. 
Stove Boo 


3 Days’ 





We pay the Freight 
—Give you 30 Days’ Free 


world. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Proof is what you want and get in the Kalamazoo Stove 
Book—proof of a $5 to $40 sav- 
ing—proof of the unmatched 
quality. This book is packed 
with live, valuable stove facts 
that the dealer himself doesn’t 
know. 400 styles and sizes 
in large clear illustrations. 


Get the 
—Then 


Try the Kalamazoo 
For 30 Days FREE 


Free Trial—Use 
the stove or range as your 
own 30 days, then if not 
satisfied we'll take it back. 
We pay all freight  harges 
whether you keep it or not, 
ona the trial costs you nothing. 300 


t0d 000 sporova test. or terms. 
$1 nk bond guarantee. We have more 
customers than 7 stove manufacturer in the 


Catalogue No.100.” "Post 
Kalamazoo Stove Company DMVONPT Tyas 
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This 
Buys Large Handsome 
my without ee RK 





‘FOR MENDING HARNESS 


It takes chose, pote, “tude awnings, - walley belie, ase» car. 





13 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass, 
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These Great Price-Wreckin$ iii 
Merchandise Books 
They Show The Most Wonderful Merchandise Bargains Ever 


Check off the boeks iat init aude Intaroubidl be nodieiten ma eh 
Our Guarantee We Guarantee a Saving of 30% to 50% on Every Purchase Our Reliability 


Never before in the history of potatoe Rar have such phenomenal price wreckin Lannt f as these been offered. 








k f a wid "The World's Barcain Center."* During the past six months we have insngereted a a buy- 
_Eeery areareph bought ante enaalie a us phd cam sign that has Placed us in possession Of one of the largest groeks 0 f brand new dependable se ever Our capital stock and sure 
e ided gathered together by any one institution. e have searched the markets of the world fot for the best bargains obtainable lus in excess of $1,500,000 
is guar bare § ena you can rely absolutely upon every item 2 Sablished in any of these ten Big Price Wrecking Merchandise Books as ° ° 
gain, Ifany article does not § being a genuine money saving bargain. is proof of our responsibility. 


please you or fails to come up ude Crete a The Sun Any publisher of any paper 

to your expectations, then » Our Stock Incl wd Ever ything vu No diff at ai ‘in in America will tell you that 
i and everythi want from a needle to a harvesting machine, oO erence W: your requiremen' ° 

you may return same at our may = mh ie wea ergain. prices, The few bargains here listed have been selected with unusual care from we MAKE GOOD" on every 

freight expense both ways, our a your ord stock aud merely give you a hint of the tremendous money savin Mg ay ee, Se oy oe es Peg or 

nad we oor ordors, ake up a selection from this page and send us the order es ank o @ west— e 

yas will refund your mone ion or your money back, *And don’t fail to send coupon below for the Big Merehandising Books most interested in. Commercial Continental Nae 


pared 4p pom gl CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY suunal Deak oF Oblong. 
"Steam and Hot Water Heating Plumbing Material Handsome Colonial Dresser, $5.60 poo House Paint, $1.08 gx 


Wo furnish com plete Hot Afr, Everything needed in Plumbing Ma- 1 A.D. 4101. One of our best price 
Hot Water and Steam Heating | terial. Our prices mean a saving to you | wrecking barcains. Made of seasoned . Vi ileataclsen the pest kno 
plants otevery kind. It makes £304 to 50%. Here hardwood, elegant golden quarter: 

o difference whether it is an | ! sawed ook finish. 38x19 inch top; ‘ 
oid or a now build ys ofa # |} inch square French beveled mirrors . 
i artistic scroll mirror standards; mirror ; workmanship in Premier Paints are 
sreaas attached so glass will stayat 5 fate obtainable. Every shipment is 
ony angle desired; top oraninanted : —? ma one paint factory, properly 
é h neat wood carving. Four draw- Eee - ae mised in exact proportions, 
about $60 for a ore of splendid fit and workman- fhus ineuring strongest colors, durabil- 
same outfit. Our ship, with good locks. Large draw- ; : wi 6 of application 
ieee and atves much A ontalog Ra yy ere have reintoreed bowens, oat ith every Gader amounting 68 4 iv EN: 
le information ondus in rawers ave stcel stops ngle WSs $7 or more, we will give two goo AE 
sketch or diacram of your detail. Shows how toinstall them with- [ par . Finish and cabinet work ‘ analts camel hair paint brushes, suit- iv MICHAEL SE: 


uilding or home and we out the aid of a plumber ata saving of for house painting. Send for 
wilt ake you An ostimate, . at least 50%. Send for this book today. | drossers; weight 100 ibs. Shipped from Indiana, fie'tree Paint Book and Color Card. 


100‘As*t’d Carriage Bolts, 45c Seamed Tapestry Brussels Rug Noble Junior Oak Heater, $2.65 | Blacksmith’s Tools and| Extra Quality Linoleum {% 


M. T. 7206. Extra high a. 8 & price wrecking parsein you can ile We have ev- 4. An extra good 
$8 65 not afford to overlook, ¥y $2.68 will Anvils erything the, ‘41e anality, well 4niche “in 
buy this economical, attractive en ne blacksmith..can find | weasoned pHas 
: . durable Oak Heater. Guarantees @ use for in his shop § Linoleuai Pina 
PS classinevery respect. Made of thet best —tools of orsty Ne usually sells 
very farmer, mechanic and black-.§ you. Strictly fact colors. ~ available materials throughont, Allcast pox ftornearl wice 
mien ahoaid iss this. of at Tenge Phrve sontrasting : mer ; 7) parte made “< yA seated Fowth- + aaiauen™ or, 
so: ent which consists ons in tan ern pigiron. No scrap tron used in its ‘ 
and eineg from 49 © o 5inches long b sy i. en and ivory. Three- Es construction. Burns Bara or soft coal iamanere, Dies and Soteeb fn and cross ne ma moet 
5 and ch lonebbers Bolt a. i. fone ag the predom- f fae | or wood. =38 nek fire pot; big ash pit; gon ‘All ba. ns. | reputabdl magutactarer and gua 
of Sree quality. with well cut t roads; or, A ree Bie standard s fr rate; triple plated. New Asvite.) owe jabts; | anteed @ splendid Sear. 
Sika jactanh in pabbabie bavcain at shis 4 f highly olfshed nickle tr pands, Oneot the Bact sel ere ands a gen- 
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casen a of omerroney. hs } Spec price Taye, : metho : pa fy I Ay 4 pri ‘Six 
pay a oot. enables us to save you stove Sees ce. 
thie. Our price toonly fs 916,000 1 114212 a only purchases. Send for free stove catalog. +4 feeb wide, or Funnine yard, onig 


Hercules Saeitoctis Hog Troughs | Ladies’ All-Wool Panama Skirt “fF nee 75—And ‘We Pay the Freight 


This All Wool Panama ‘j high-grade Harris A Sewing Machine, guar- 
Strom et or best Ho only $2-6 5 is offe xT to you a raat niced for years, foron] : 
ar ty ever offered. | real value. We capture on on re stock a ; ‘Sand w fref; - 
Meet inch. boiler atoels Can't.be broken, | a ridiculously low vridet ou get the . i 
‘et ce is lower than for commonest kind. | Mad — kilte Lhe 
Sh Somk'sru bouicer pete? iaee 
Sit de op tae weighs eoretst lbs. Wreck: 
ver 150 other stylea and sizes. 
“'Waghincton Fir Tanks manent, & ft casrante i isan ae 
torage Tank made. bine. Sizes, pet ey len th, qj ay TRS 
1 t 





























Fine wrath 

free from, de wil] not rot. Clot sample on re 
‘i Sample of wood; ball dencription and peices, nreménts when orde 
-sent. tree, Sperial tank and trough cireniar. Panama Skirt, $2.06. 


12 ‘or Harness | Pumips, Windmills sad dic Praa- “ae U. ro Shoes, 
SSeS ter 7 ie. Qa sure Systems froma bie ers bay obras Sa 6, $145 
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—— ide $94-95 east size win 


Dy or w 
Bally treckececc, 
Fine Single Strap Harness 


fe 88 2 mi a 


bargain at ou 


Euarantoe Réjuvonated Air Pressure Water Works rg ies Der) 
Bend fore our Free Harness Booklet. heen po aa in price — $48 up.. Send f 


$10 Ladies” Handsome Tailored: J ;. Stock Feed Cool A 
° ery. ur} Nd — - 
Suits, only. $4. 95 sored rales a ia . : readil 5 Here's best ate 
oe eis nh u wits Bi gt Thibet n tune 2 latest we * Bh oc fn . i ' : eich cers 
Q Se gant te 4 vie. Coat inches tong, semi. N if smoke ¢ angie oth = 
oN newest model, tai - ox beck atylo. Shirt ia made in the panel i “ss ’ : 
Tite, C oat ee ont and as atyle, stitched.to the wi he # 
asic a ar single vhieeale fe re, mak- 


k 
ingit tn ots to bail contents much 
tp 7 ty | ‘<} ae a aber se Lee Any other Soatier. 
ao aati ae s measure waist, 37 to 44 length. uaran ual number 
i f gallons cified. door = 
Lot Mo. ery. goaren 85 Tell us your measurements when you, ( of gt ines 4 alee Big eee 


Sri oxtte \emmeen® + order. Samples of material free on re- 
. 1728. 4 15 gals., $4.37; near 
y* Weite For Our FREE Catalog. meet Brice Weecking Ba ie Ae 67e extra. Gthersiscsupiostene. 


Famoiis Wool Finished Blankets | Open Face Dust Proof Watch | Corrugated Stee! Roofing |Galvanized Wire ; Pipes, Fittings 
A price. wrecking offer on this $1. 25 Per 100 Sq. Ft. Greatest rai n wire ; cool anal 


Reju’ 4 
Waeek. Century movye- price wrecking Roofing of r 
water and conveyance af 
+ < Be 7 in St 1 Sta 


nt, guaranteed for fee evermade. We have : 

iy year. olid nickel case, smashed prices x per foot < -\@e 

are. screw back and fronti 3 is your oppor- Teer 81208 @s correspcudingly low Seiden. “Write 
avn ase ase richly gnereved. Stem ve 50%. We en. Pipe Dttings, Valves and everything 
y wind; hardened an ( we. < ‘and. piping supplies. 


borders and are n- tempered hair eprin r =u 
with silk wit 
n, Comey, Siar, : ay . Shot Gua, $3.70 siasictt 


B38 W.3. Price | — one 9° aig + Fein fo a 
Pp nm wate e v 
hy ree stered mail léc. .. FREE—One Sidon canged Ses caer a 
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nm 
ds.- State color when ) roby 
ohorin, g.. Price per crmben 5 $f $7.90 30 days’ tri ne utility hammer with order, 100 Ib. ¢ ejector, $8.70 


esate CHICAGO HOU E WRECKING co 


4 cae tosis ig OE AGUSCETTUMIET, «5. THIRTY-FIFTH AND IRONS CHICAGO 


I am most interested in the Merchandise Books opposite which.1 have placed this 
check mark X. Please mail them to me Free of cost. 


Furnitare and Rug Dry Goods Book Paint Book 
Clothing Catalog Plumbing Book Jewelry Catalog 
























































Ladies’ Wearing Apparel Roofing Book Sewing Machine 
Boot and Shoe Catalog Grecery Book Sporting Goods 


GREE... <5i2<- 


> 
Chicago Housé Wrecking Co.,. Chicago, Wi. m2 All lumber is = and you get credit for it by = 
Gentlemen : just completed the con carpenters. 
A the mouse, bough’ (Signed) DBD, B. BAKKE. 
rom you, : 


» t 
of end on te 0 ne C che Long tana all Chicago House Wrecking Co... Chicago, IM. 


i rey Lake. Ronkonkoma. Gentlemen: I am as \ 
Everything i worked out to my entire satisfaction Material you sent ; — 
aud sha ns to me a8 a reference could get here a more money. 
P ‘at any” time. ; quite a number see the house and “they ere 
l-am now bes@r te erect bungalows on this Drised to find Bw nice matertal. Think od will 
land’ ana on you would 4 me particulars re- ~— other orders from that section. Will do all 
lating to the same. Yours truly, Geall ust put-da hesting’ plant or plumbing, as the 
(Signed) F. H, TYLER. house is for a tenant on my farm 
ie = for . paint soon. 
mm Minn. anking you for your a and ‘square 
Chicago Hatise Wrecking O6.. wage a other materiai @ealing, I remain Yours truly, 
ts unloaded and am well pleased With the 7 (Signed) H. A. HYLAND. 





